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small success, and which have induced many well-meaning friends 
to take most erroneous views both of the Established Church, and 
of the pretensions of her enemies. 

One prominent charge which I find insinuated by the assail- 
ants of the Church is, that she is hostile to freedom of inquiry 
and the right of private judgment; and that for the enjoyment 
of these privileges this nation is principally, if not entirely, 
indebted to the dissenters. I say that this is insinuated, for 
the charge is frequently not put forth all at once and broadly. 
A publication levelled at the Church commences with a disserta- 
tion upon the use and the rights of free inquiry and of private 
judgment. These rights are very pompously maintained, as 
though there were some powerful and venomous foe always plot- 
ting or struggling against them, and as though it were a matter of 
notoriety that the Church of England denied them, in both theory 
and practice. A great deal of argument is expended in prov- 
ing the natural title of man to these privileges, with occasional 
wise saws and reflections upon the tyranny of refusing men the 
enjoyment of them. The reader is gravely asked, whether “ we 
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are to adopt the religion of our country, because it is so” (as though 
there were no other reasons); or “ whether we are to embrace the 
religion of Jesus Christ in its pure simplicity of doctrine and dis- 
cipline (who disputes it ’) whether it may happen to be the reli- 
cion of our country or not ?”—whether we ought to receive our 
religion from our ancestors, or to impose it “ upon posterity by 
legal enactments ?”—whether “ the Bible is to be our text book ;” 
whether every man has “the right by nature of private judg- 
ment ;” and whether “ religion is a matter of personal, indivi- 
dual, and exclusive concern between him and his Meker ?” Then 
the use of reason is mentioned—the example of the Bereans duly 
commended as a weighty proof, and the reader is cleverly led 
away from the real point at issue to the desired inferences—to a 
state of prejudice against the Church, and prepossession in favour 
of the Dissenters. He is quite satisfied, after weighing the im- 
portant catechism of truisms which has been brought before 
him, that he really has the right of private judgment, and may 
actually use his senses and his bible in free inquiry. The Dis- 
senters have, by arguments, not certainly very recondite, however 
advantageously displayed, quite convinced him of what he knew 
verfectly well before. He jumps then to the conclusion to which 
‘ was to be brought,—that the Church, which denies him the 
privileges of free inquiry, and of using his own judgment, is 
oppressive, and not founded on truth; and that the Dissenters, 
the champions of these privileges, who have taken such pains, 
and have used such cogent arguments, to convince him that he 
is entitled to them, must be every thing that Dissenters wish to 
be thought. 

This is all in the very best style, and according to the most 
approved rules: the sellers do not alarm the customer, and excite 
his suspicions of interested motives, by direct invitation to purchase, 
but allure his attention and engage his favour by the display ofa 
marvellous solicitude for his interest and privileges, and at the same 
time indirectly raise the value of their commodity, and intimate that 
no other persons can possess it but themselves by a grave caution, 
“ Beware of counterfeits!” The good honest man thus eagerly 
and thankfully receives from them, under a new name, and per- 
haps mixed up with pernicious ingredients, that which he already 
possessed in a plainer and better form. 

The reader of the above-mentioned dissertations in favour of 
the privilege of private judgment and free inquiry is in like 
manner deluded. While he is so well satisfied that his rights are 
clearly proved, he has overlooked the important fact that the 
Established Church does not attempt to deprive her members, or 
any other persons, of those rights; and that the Dissenters are 
neither the sole dispensers nor vindicators of them, nor the best 
practical guardians to whose care they may be committed. 
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Let the Churchman be carefully reminded to keep his eye 
fixed on these points. I shall now examine them a little, and 
take leave to suggest a few hints upon them. 

The Dissenters, and particularly the Independents, claim to 
be the offspring of the old Puritans, and the often-cited autho- 
rity of Hume is brought forward to establish the title of the 
Puritans to be considered as the founders and assertors of civil 
and religious liberty. 

“ Mr. Hume,” (observes a writer of a Dissenting Society, com- 
bined for the purpose of depreciating the Established Church in 
the estimation of the country) ‘‘ whom no one will accuse of par- 
tiality to the sentiments of these reformers, has remarked, that 
‘the precious spark of liberty had been kindled and was preserved 
by the Puritans alone; and it was to this sect that the English 
owe the whole freedom of their constitution.’” 

Now, it is expected that the reader of this passage is to receive 
as indisputable inferences that the principles of the modern Dis- 
senters are congenial with those of the ancient Puritans ; and that, 
as Mr. Hume affirms that the Puritans have been the founders 
and assertors of our religious liberties, therefore the Dissenters 
are the offspring of Puritanism, and are entitled to their propor- 
tion of the honour and gratitude of the nation. I am, however, 
rather a perverse pupil in these matters. I shall take upon my- 
self first to doubt Mr. Hume's authority as to the effect of Puri- 
tanism upon civil and religious freedom ; secondly, to remark, 
that if civil and religious freedom were really a part of their plan, 
they certainly regarded them ina very different point of view from 
that in which the Dissenters represent them now ; and, thirdly, 
to question whether they or the Dissenters, whenever power has 
fallen into their hands, were disposed to form their practice 
according to any such principles. 

That the spirit of free inquiry and of claiming the right of 
judgment originated with the Puritans, is contrary to the known 
facts of history. Luther surely preceded them, and even Luther’s 
efforts and success were effects as well as instruments of that power 
which had been set in motion, and urged on by a variety of causes, 
gradually operating before Luther’s time. Those causes had im- 
pelled the spirit of inquiry, and the exercise of freedom of judgment, 
with an impetus which was steadily and irresistibly increasing, and 
which, humanly speaking, could never have been arrested, though 
it might have been retarded, had Puritanism never have been heard 
of. To what extent the Puritans may have promoted or have impeded 

the cause of civil or religious liberty, cannot easily be determined. 
We see but one side of the picture: what would have taken 
place if the captious and vexatious squabbles about garments had 
never occurred, or if the atrocities of the successful rebellion had 
never been acted, can be only the subject of conjecture. Whe- 
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ther also, in the events which are now supposed to have had such 
a beneficial influence on the liberties of the nation, the real 
Puritans were any thing more than fools of ambitious partizans, 
artful politicians, or reckless levellers, with widely different 
views, may be also doubted. We know, that amongst them were 
disguised Jesuits—the most reckless panders of slavery and 
tyranny ; and even among some of their own leaders evidences 
of most arbitrary principles, and the blindest fanaticism, may be 
detected. I do not advert to these blots to detract from the 
real sincerity and piety of the Puritans, but simply to place them 
in their proper position, and to shew, that however their schism 
from the Church may be justified, their motives and measures 
were mingled with at least as much alloy of human passions, 
prejudices, and follies, as those of the men who remained attached . 
to the Establishment. But however this might be, one thing is 
clear—that at first they had no idea of civil or religious liberty, 
such as the Dissenters now profess to claim. 
The first Puritans—the most learned and pious—would have 
recoiled from the disuniting, unsocial, and levelling principles 
laid down by the modern Dissenters. Far from denying the 
authority of the Established Church, or wishing to have it 
contemned, they would have died to preserve it. Even latterly 
they desired not the abolition of the Established Church, and 
professed both to deplore and deprecate any schism by which its 4 
unity was dianatiend. They required only at first that certain 
amendments should be adopted : they desired to take away some 
things and alter others, so that their consciences might not be 
offended, or find a stumbling-block in joining its communion. 
How far concession in these cases could have been consistently 
made, or how far they would have had the effect of preventing 
more violent demands, (as it is always said that concessions would 
have done when they have not been made, and as they have 
never been found to do when they have been made,) it is —_ ' 
from my present purpose to consider; but I contend, that the 
original Puritans had no affinity whatever with the present race 
| of Dissenters : their views of devidh authority and communion 
. were altogether different. 
However, from one step of opposition they proceeded to ano- 
ther, and at length came, certainly, in the reign of Charles the 
First, to the assertion of something like those rights of free inquiry 
and private judgment, which are now recommended by a portion of 
the Dissenters,—namely, hostility to the Established Church, and 
a free licence for all the dictates of fanaticism, or any other spring 
of action by which the multitude might be moved to rule the mi- 
nisters of religion, instead of being directed by them. No church 
authority, it was pretended, was to exist,—all were to be indulged 
in what were represented as the unshackled privileges of free 
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inquiry and private judgment. It so happened, however, that 
these supposed discoverers of this El Dorado of human freedom 
and true religious liberty, were presented with an opportunity of 
fully developing in practice the working of their grand principles, 
and this right of private judgment, &c. They were armed with 
full power, and fcatumntely the results of the experiment are on 
record for our instruction. Weak and infatuated indeed will this 
nation be if it loses the benefit of such an example. 

Walker's “ Sufferings of the Clergy” is a book still in exist- 
ence,—a folio, full of the most tyrannical, inquisitorial, unmerci- 
ful persecution,—full of the most arbitrary and overbearing con- 
tempt and pr ys of the rights of private judgment and con- 
science,—full of the wildest freaks of fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
folly, injustice, and robbery, that ever were exhibited in the | 
annals of mankind. Hudibras, too, has in his witty pages im- 
mortalized the days— 

‘“* When zeal, with aged clubs and gleaves, 
Gave chace to rockets and white sleeves, 


And made the church and state and laws 
Submit t’old women and the cause.” 


These, in truth, were the works of the vindicators of the rights of 
private judgment and free inquiry. By “their fruits ye shall know 
them.” May we know them in time, before we be compelled to 
buy our own experience, when we can profit by that of others ; 
may we never have to pass through such an ordeal of licentious 
misrule, as to be compelled to seek refuge in despotism from the 
capricious and intolerable evils of anarchy. I regret to take this 
line of argument ; and I even now restrict my observations to 
those Dissenters who combine to charge the Church with denying 
the right of free inquiry and private judgment ; and to arrogate 
to themselves the merit of being the special protectors and cham- 
pions of this right. That many Dissenters are too upright and 
liberal to take such a course, I am aware, and am only sorry that 
eny members of their body should compel me to take this mode 
of defence, in justice to the Established Church. 

I shall now close this paper with a few remarks upon the 
principles of the Established Church in regard to the right of 
private judgment, and free inquiry. The church does not, 
according to her principles, nor in her recent = deny that 
right*. On the contrary, she has from the reformation generally 
inculcated and maintained it. That occasional practices incon- 
sistent with such a principle may have prevailed—that the 
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* There is probably no subject on which more has been said, and to less purpose, 
than this right of private judgment. What is the practical rule which will satisfy a 
man’s own conscience, and give him security that he is taking the best road to truth 
and salvation, when he has done disputing and asserting bis real or fancied rights? 
En. 
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members of the Established Church, as well as others, were not 
all at once able to emancipate themselves from the thraldom of 
former prejudices, but advanced only gradually with the times, 
will not be disputed. But I do contend, that her practice has zx 
the main corresponded with the principle of respecting the rights 
of private judgment and free inquiry—the zntent of any seeming 
restrictions has been purely defensive (whether they were cal- 
culated to effect the object in view, is another question)—she has 
been revered in foreign churches as a model of religious discipline 
and liberality, and looked up to as the bulwark of religious 
freedom. She has thus maintained her character and integrity 
under the temptation of power ; while those who reviled her under 
the same trial of their integrity and wisdom, displayed to the world 
a signal failure—one of the most conspicuous exhibitions of in- 
tolerance, and folly, and cruelty, that ever marked the working of 
human depravity and delusion. 

The church does not deny the right of private judgment. She 
claims authority in matters of faith, but not infallibility. And 
with a plainness, which nothing but the most perverse misinter- 
pretation can obscure, she limits her authority to those doctrines, 
and those doctrines only, which may be proved from Scripture. 
This is clearly put by the writer of a tract entitled, “ The Church 
of England defended from the Attacks of Modern Dissenters,” 
Sic.* 


“The authority which we ascribe to the rulers of the church being no more 
than is derived to them from the commission of Christ, must be consistent 
with the liberty which he has left to the rest of his subjects. For in whatever 
instances he has given another power to preside over us, to direct or command 
us, in those, it must be owned, he has not left us free; and, consequently, 
whatever liberty they take from us, while they act within the limits of their 
commission, can be no part of that liberty which Christ has left us. Now, 
those limits would seem to be—Ist, That no person can Jawfully exercise his 
authority in obliging us to believe any doctrine which Christ has not obliged 
us to believe. ‘2dly, That no person can lawfully exercise his authority in 
obliging us to perform any action which Christ has forbidden. 3dly, That no 
person can lawfully exercise his authority in imposing on us any indifferentt 
action which Christ has not empowered him to impose.’ These are the limits 
within which the authority of the Church of England is upheld, and they are 
limits which she imposes upon herself. With regard to the first two: Every 
precaution that is possible, in the laying down of her creeds and articles, has 
been taken to make her in perfect agreement with Scripture, both inthe doctrines 
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* This little pamphlet, published in 1830,by Seeley,has never attracted the attention 
it deserves, It contains in a small compass a very able vindication of the Church. 
I shall be glad if this notice should introduce it to the friends of the church generally. 
The author is, I have reason to believe,a very talented layman in the medical pro- 
fession, brought up in connection with dissent, consequently possessing many facilities 
for judging of its practical tendency and results. 

+ As the explanation of this assertion is not given, it is not fair to judge. But it 


surely is not meant that a Church may not require compliance in indifferent matters. 
—En. 
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she inculcates, and in the heresies she condemns, the very words of Scripture 
being used in every case that was possible. And, for fear that ignorance, or the 
spirit of insubordination, should reject her authority upon the plea, or even the 
suspicion, that she wished to propose anything for belief that was antiscrip-. - 
tural, one of her articles (the twentieth) states expressly that nothing contrary 
to the Holy Scripture is intended or required. ‘ It ‘s not lawful for the 
church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s word written; neither 
may it so expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another (a rule 
we earnestly recommend to our Dissenting brethren, whose whole system is 
built with this error). Wherefore, although the church be a witness anda 
keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree anything against the same, 
so, besides the same, ought it not to ensorce anything to be believed for 
necessity of salvation.’ The sixth article is to the same effect: ‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things .ecessary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it 
should be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.’ The sixth article is to the same effect: ‘ Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby, ts not to be required of any man that it should be be- 
lieved as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.’ 
What possible excuse, then, can be imagined for the part the Dissenters are 
taking? She intends to enjoin nothing but what Scripture enjoins, and forbid 
nothing but what Scripture forbids ; and if in any instance any one can shew 
that her commands are anti-scriptural, she tells him that in such instance she 
is not to be obeyed. What should we think of any member of the civil 
government, or any child under family law, who should do as our Dissenting 
brethren do to the church under which God has placed them? Surely her 
authority is entitled to as much consideration as that of the civil or the 
parental. The authority of civil governors and of parents has no higher 
sanction than the word of God, and the word of God also as plainly enjoins 
obedience to the church.” 


These remarks appear to me well worthy of the deep con- 
sideration of those Dissenters Who have lately displayed such 
inveterate and rancorous hostility against the Established Church, 
or who endeavour to represent her as wishing to curtail the right 
of private judgment, or to repress free inquiry. 

As a visible society, she claims authority to propose the terms 
of communion. It is essential to any society to do so. The 
principle, however modified or applied, is virtually recognized and 
acted upon in every Dissenting Society as well as in the Estab- 
lished Church. It regulates the appointment of a minister in 
Essex Street, not less than the admission of a candidate for orders 
at Lambeth. It is kept in view no less tenaciously at Highbury 
and Homerton, than at Oxford and Cambridge. The authority 
of the church is binding on its members, but no farther than as 
her decisions are consistent with Scripture. She invites men to 
search the Scriptures ;—to assert their supremacy over tradition 
was one grand point on which she separated from the Church of 
Rome. She does not, indeed, tell every man that he is to disre- 
gard altogether the authority of the church—that any man, 
however unsuitable his qualifications, or insufficient his oppor- 
tunities and leisure, is to be sent to his bible, disregarding all 
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the decisions and all the teachings of the church ; and that he is 
to form for himself a system of religion. No—she directs him to 
the leading summary of doctrine and discipline, prepared by the 
heads of that church—she directs him for such further aid as he 
may require to the public, or private instruction of an order of 
men, called and set apart according to the apostolic model, and 
the practice of the church in every age. And, finally, she refers 
him to Holy Scripture as the only test of these doctrines, and 
these teachers which are to have authority, only as they agree 
with Holy Writ. Every man is free to make such inquiry, and 
to exercise his judgment. If she does not teach what Scripture 
teaches, she pr no obedience. All the limitation she places 
on this privilege is, that our liberty should not be used as a cloak 
of maliciousness. But the right of private judgment and free 
inquiry is to be exercised, as every other Christian right—at 
the peril of the individual. He is responsible to God and man 
for the abuse of it. It is not to be made a pretext for creating 
divisions in the church in every frivolous difficulty, and still less 
from any unhallowed passion. Such an exercise of the right of 
private judgment is, we contend, schismatic and sinful. This is 
the ground on which I meet the question asked by the Dissenter 
—why is he to be branded with the title of schismatic because 
he chooses to exercise his undoubted right of private judgment, 
and to separate from the Established Church? To this I answer, 
that whether he is branded as a schismatic, must depend upon 
the ostensible ground on which he separates. The church,as a 
visible society, does no more in laying down the terms of com- 
munion, than she is warranted in by the practice of Dissenters 
themselves. In denominating him who rashly separates and 
divides the church schismatic, the members of the church are 
not destitute of the sanction of primitive and scriptural authorities. 
As far as regards the separatist himself, it isa matter between him 
and his God ; and whether he will hereafter be considered in the 
light of a schismatic, must depend upon a judgment less fallible 
than ours, and which will not, whatever the world may decide, 
award him an unjust portion. But whether he is to be “ ince J 
as a schismatic, or, in other words, whether the church shall 
pronounce him such, and the public confirm her verdict, will 
generally depend, and ought to depend upon the weight of his 
alleged reasons for separation. But it 1s time I should close 
this paper ; and [ shall, in conclusion, again avail myself of the 
admirable little tract which I before quoted— 

“We know that the principles which the Dissenters are ever advocating, 
(setting the spiritual against the literal, the substance against the form, the 
invisible against the visible) are such that, if fully carried out, no church, as a 
visible subordinated society, could exist. The service of God and all religious 
duty being, from the nature of man (conditioned in a body under the laws of 


sense and of time,) necessarily connected with form and mode, the progress of 
a church’s corruption must be always to lose the spirit out of the form (by 
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which alone, as its proper vehicle, it can be expressed) ; then, the spirit being 
gone, Satan’s next temptation is, that it should give up the form, as its 
retention would savour of blasphemy and hypocrisy. Here the principles of 
Dissenters, with regard to this Christian nation, come in to helpSatan. They, 
because their baptized countrymen are sinking into formality, or in proportion 
as they do sink, preach to them schism as the corrective,—they induce them 
to look upon all their present church obligations as empty formalities ; to con- 
sider themselves unregenerate; and then, having put them into the condition 
of heathens again, they, by stimulating what little religious feeling is left in 
them, form them into new churches, upon still less secure and substantial 
principles ; principles which, being for the most part negative and metaphysical, 
will hold them together only so long as they have in an established church 
principles that are positive and embodied to oppose. The principles of Dissent, 
therefore, are principles upon which every social institution may be attacked 
and pulled down, but none built up. As they are inconsistent with any 
authority in the church, so they are detrimental to all order and Christian 
obligation in the State; for they will as easily break up the relations between 
subject and king, servant and master, child and parent, as between pastor and 
flock, church and state. In fine, they are principles by which the devil has 
succeeded in detaching a great body of God’s own people, to work for his 
ends, unknowingly, in the ranks of the Democrat, the Unitarian, and the 
Infidel.” ) M. 


ITALIAN PSALMODY. 


SAVERIO MATTEI. 


PERHAPS one of the most beautiful arrangements introduced 
by the Ferrars into the establishment at Gidding was that of 
Night Watchings, by which an uninterrupted course of Psalmody 
was kept up during the twenty four hours, so that no portion of the 
day or night passed in which some member of the family was 
not employed in what has been so well styled the most pleasant 
part of duty and devotion. The enthusiasm with which the 
Ferrars regarded the Psalms has been felt by the most learned 
and gifted men in all ages. Bishop Horne has gracefully ob- 
served that “they are the epitome of the bible adapted to the 
purposes of devotion, and that for this purpose they are adorned 
with figures and set off with the graces of poetry, and poetry 
itself designed yet further to be recommended by the charms of 
music, thus consecrated to the service of God; that so delight 
may prepare the way for improvement, and pleasure become the 
handmaid of wisdom, while every turbulent passion is charmed 
by sacred melody, and the evil spirit is still dispossessed by 
the harp of the son of Jesse.” These were the words of one who 
always uttered the thoughts of a Christian with the lips of 
a poet. In all the changing scenes of our life the gentle spirit of 
the Psalms walks by our side, rejoicing with us in our joy, and 
Vou. Ul—Jan. 1835. c 
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weeping with us in our sorrow. We flee in fear from the terrible 
and denouncing prophets—but we throw ourselves in brotherly 
confidence upon the neck of David. 

Italy is rich in devotional poetry, and I may enter more fully 
into the subject at a future period ; at present I am desirous 
to confine myself to the introduction of a few specimens 
of the Italian Psalms of Saverio Mattei. It will therefore, 
for this purpose, be sufficient to observe that he was one 
of the most distinguished scholars who adorned Italy in the 
eighteenth century, and that he was the chosen friend of 
Cesarotti and Metastasio. In another paper I may give some 
further information respecting him. The works of Mattei were 
published at Naples, in eleven volumes, in 1780; and that portion 
which comprises the dissertations upon Hebrew poetry will well 
repay the trouble of perusal. The Abbate Cesarotti, writing from 
Padua in 1778, says, in allusion to the Treatise upon Sacred 
Poetry, “that he does not remember to have seen so much 
erudition united to such vigour of reasoning, or so much 
soggy Se thought combined with such accuracy of investi- 
gation. Everything,” he continues, “is solid, luminous, and 
delightful.” 

“The following Psalm, the 77th,” Mattei remarks, “ may 
be considered as a brief poem, complete in itself; it contains 
the history of all the most beautiful and wonderful miracles 
wrought by the Deity in favour of the Israelites, from the time 
of their departure from Egypt until the reign of David.” I 
ought to aes, before I offer my translation, that Mattei’s 
knowledge of Hebrew frequently led him to adopt some new 
interpretation of various passages, and I have preserved some of 
these alterations in the following version. 


Wuen the clouds do gather round me 
And my heart is sick with fear, 

To God I flee—my spirit weepeth ; 
Unto Him my sighs are dear. 


Il, 


If in the hushed dark I kneel, 
Am suppliant in the hour of pain, 

With outstretched hands—my lowly prayer 
Never goeth forth in vain ! 


Ill. 


Alas! my faint heart heedeth not 
The song of comfort more ; 

My sweetest One I cannot find, 
The peacefulness of yore ! 
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IV. 


Yea, I have lost my dearest joy, 
My bosom’s beauty-spell ; 

Amid such woes I cannot live, 
Apart from Him I cannot dwell! 


V. 


Ah, no! the light hath not departed 
Of those days—my memory liveth ; 
Yea, for those gleeful days, the tear 
Unto mine eyes fond memory giveth. 


Vi. 


With lonely watchings on my bed 
My eyes are tired and weak, 
To me no gentle slumber cometh, 
My thoughts are dark—I dare not speak! 


Vil. 


And where art thou, my gentle lyre, 
With thy soft and soothing tone ? 
If I had thee in my morning, 
My heart would not be all alone. 


Vill, 


At length the shadows pass away 
From my soul, and on my eyes 

The light of gladness breaks, as thoughts 
Of nobler aim begin to rise! 


1X. 


It cannot be that Sion’s Lord 

My prayers, my weepings, hath forgot— 
His first and his most tender love 

The Blessed One remembereth not ! 


ae 


Lord! shall thy mercy-lighted face 
For aye be turned away from me, 

And all my early hopes be vain 
Which I have treasured up in thee ? 


xI. 


No, no, my spirit, kneel and pray, 
And the mighty Hand which shed 

The thunder-storm upon the earth, 
Shall fold in peace upon thy head. 


XII. 


Lord ! my memory recalleth 
The wonders thou hast done, 
And the glory of thy power, 
And the fights thine arm won. 
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XIil. 


I cannot look upon thy face, 
Thy secret thoughts I cannot see— 
But they are true—hath heaven or earth 
Another God like thee ? 


XIV. 


Wonderful and Holy One! 
The voice of time hath told 

The terrors of thine arm, thy deeds 
Unto the men of old. 


XV. 


The waters saw Thee, and they shook— 
The waters saw Thee, and the wave 
Fled before thy breath of wrath— 
Sunk into its ocean cave. 


XVI. 


The veil of clouds is rent asunder, 

The rain descends—the hail-storm soundeth, 
And, with the wakening voice of thunder, 

The Heaven reboundeth ! 


The Italian of the 7th stanza is very sweet— 


E tu mia cetera dove pur Sei? 
T’ avessi in questa mia solitudine! 
Almen quest’ anima consolerei. 


This is one of those psalms which may be properly called 
beautiful without, and glorious within, “like apples of gold in 
pictures, or network in cases of silver.” 


My next specimen is from the 143rd psalm— 


All’ alma afflitta e timida 

Chi mai dara consiglio ? 

Che ’| cor languente, e dubbio 
Consola in tal periglio ? 


Tu sol che ne’ pericoli 
Nell’ aspre cure, e gravi 
Sai, che a te sol correvano 
I nostri padri ed avi. 


Stendo le mani, e pregoti 
Signor, le grazie affretta, 
Guardami! lo sono un arido 
Terren, che piaggia aspetta. 
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Basta un tuo sguardo placido, 
Basta per mio comforto, 

Ma presto, o Dio, socorrimi,— 
Se tardi, id gia son morto. 


Non son miei prieghi inutili, 
Ne vana e la speranza,— 
Verran, verran tue grazie, 
Prima che il di s’ avanza. 





Who will speak comfort to the soul 
Worn out with grief and care ? 

And who will raise the fainting heart, 
And bid it not despair ? 


Il. 


O Thou alone amid the night 

Of our mourning, Lord, art near, 
As in the ancient days—thine arm 
Awake to save, thine ear to hear ! 


Ill. 


Father! I lift my hands, and pray 

_ That Grace upon my heart my fall,— 
Keep me! for I am like a thirsty land 
That for thy blessed rain doth call. 


IV. 

I only ask one look of thine 

My bitter tears to dry, 

But haste, and succour me, O Lord, 
Oh, hasten, or I die! 


Ve 
I know my prayers are not in vain, 
Nor vain my hope in thee ; 


Before the morn doth wake again, 
Thy Grace will come to me. 


I have only time to add two or three verses from the 50th 
psalm, which breathes a gentle quietness and grace well expressed 
in the phrase of the Italian writer—tenera venusta : 


Speak to me, Father, with that voice 
Which oft my sorrow hath beguil’d; 
Let silver-footed Peace come back 
Unto thy weeping child! 


But ere my memory doth renew 

The hymns I sang of old, 

Unbind the chain of grief, for on my lips 
The breath of song hath long been cold. 
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And then thy praise in gleeful measure 
Shall wake on every bounding string, 
While round my harp the people gather 
To listen to the lays I sing. 


HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


No. Il. 


Previous to the year 1792, when the penal laws which had so @ 


severely affected the Scottish Episcopal church were repealed by 
the legislature, there were many Episcopalians in Scotland, who 
were not non-jurors, but who professed to be members of the 
Church of England. Amongst this class may be enumerated 
those English families who resorted to Scotland, and finally fixed 
their residence in some of the great towns; English mechanics 
employed in the manufactories, potteries, &c.; and many of the 
indigenous Scottish Episcopalians of rank, who chose rather to 
resort to the qualified chapels, as they were termed, than forfeit 
the political privileges which the Act of 1748 denied them, if they 
persisted in their adherence to the ancient communion. In the 
cities, and many of the large towns, there were congregations of 
this description, who easily procured clergymen from England, 
or, as it sometimes happened, Scotchmen in English orders ; and 
those clergymen, being thus ordained in England or Ireland, were 
duly qualified according to the Act of 1748, and, having taken the 
necessary oaths of allegiance and abjuration, received the sanction 
of government. It was evident that, previous to the year 1788, 
when Prince Charles Edward died, 0 clergymen could not, 
on account of their political situation, submit to the jurisdiction 
of the Scottish bishops, because the former, at their ordination in 
England, had taken those oaths which the Scottish Episcopal 
clergy had refused to take, so long as any member of the exiled 
family was in existence. But, on the other hand, they laboured 
under all the disadvantages resulting from the want of Episcopal 
authority. No English or Irish bishop can have jurisdiction in 
Scotland, and consequently these clergymen were amenable to 
no superior ecclesiastical cognizance, while their chapels were 
unconsecrated, and the young persons of their congregations un- 
confirmed. Although professing to be Episcopalians, they were, 
in reality, Independents, for every one who knows any thing of 
the constitution of the Christian Church, must perceive, at once, 
that to term churches or chapels Episcopal, which are not under 
the jurisdiction of any bishop, is a complete contradiction of 
terms. 
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Many of the English ordained clergy, indeed, who well under- 
stood the constitution of the Church, were aware of their peculiar 
situation, and felt all the inconveniences resulting from it; but, 
until the penal laws were removed, it appeared to them that they 
could not consistently unite with the Scottish Church: | As soon, 
however, as those laws were repealed, the Scottish bishops took 
steps to promote a union of all the clergy of English ordination 
with the indigenous clergy, pr gern, with those of Edinburgh, 
concluding that an example of sound principles might thus be 
given from the metropolis to the clergy in other towns and vil- 
lages in Scotland. The late Bishop Skinner was at that time the 
head of the Scottish bishops, and it occurred to that prelate, that 
the most likely means to effect a speedy union, would be to invite 
a sound and orthodox clergyman from England into Scotland, to 
be there consecrated a Scottish bishop, with the jurisdiction of the 
diocese of Edinburgh. Dr. Abernethy Drummond was at that 
time bishop of the united diocese of Edinburgh, Fife, and Glas- 
gow ; but that venerable prelate expressed his willingness to dis- 
join Edinburgh from his jurisdiction, in order to promote a measure 
which would not only tend to strengthen the Church in Scotland, 
but also unite her more closely with the Church of England. 

The plan was wise, although in this instance it was not destined 
to be accomplished. The gentleman proposed to be advanced to 
the Scottish Episcopate was the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher, then 
Vicar of Epsom,—a man who had suffered much for his loyalty 
in America, and whose principles and conduct made him respect- 
ed and revered by all who knew him. So highly was he esteemed, 
that he at one time, was thought of for the bishopric of Nova 
Scotia, to which Dr. Inglis was appointed ; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was even entreated to obiain him for Canada. There 
can be little doubt, that if Mr. Boucher had become a member of 
the Scottish Episcopate, a more humble, though not less aposto- 
lical elevation than that which his friends in England wished 
him to obtain, he would have accomplished that union between 
the English and Scottish clergy which was so ardently desired 
by the bishops. This, at least, was the opinion of Dr. Abernethy 
Drummond, who, in a letter to Bishop Skinner, dated 13th March, 
1793, states, “ that he most cheerfully adopted the plan which he 
(Bishop Skinner) and Bishop Watson (of Dunkeld) proposed, 
and would immediately resign in favour of the worthy vicar of 
Epsom, if he should be so good as to accept the see of Edin- 
burgh.” 

After some correspondence, Mr. Boucher visited Edinburgh ; 
and his reception, to use his own words, was “ highly flattering 
and favourable.” “ As for myself,” says he to Bishop Skinner, 
“ God is my witness, | have much at heart the furtherance of his 
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glory, and the welfare of his church. If these are promoted, it 
is very immaterial whether it be by me or not. I can have no 
worldly interest in view; wherefore do I request and charge you 
to suffer no undue partiality for me, however flattering and grate- 
ful that partiality may in other respects be to me, to influence 
your judgment. ‘The gratifying of such feelings neither is, nor 
ought to be, beneath our notice ; but in the present instance, 
much higher interests demand our attention.” Unfortunately, 
however, the purposes of the church were in this instance frus- 
trated. A report was propagated, that “ the scheme in agitation 
was to introduce bishops into Scotland, with the sanction of go- 
vernment, and on such a footing as to entitle them to some legal 
jurisdiction.” Mr. Boucher at once declined proceeding farther 
in the matter ; but continued, during his useful life, a warm sup- 
mie of that humble church which had thus, by the ignorant and 

anatical rumour above alluded to, been deprived of his valuable 
services. This excellent man died suddenly, in 1804, regretted by 
all with whom he was connected. 

In the mean time, many of the clergy submitted to the juris- 
diction and authority of the Scottish bishops. Among the first 
of these may be mentioned, the congregation at Banff, of which 
the Rev. Charles Cordiner was minister,—a gentleman who greatly 
distinguished himself by his antiquarian researches. The clergy 
and congregations of Cruden, Peterhead, and Stonehaven (Aber- 
deenshire), Musselburgh and Leith (in Mid-Lothian), and va- 
rious other congregations, all voluntarily united themselves to the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, as did also all the chapels in the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. So convinced were the clergy 
of their duty in this respect, that, previous to the year 1805, all 
those of English ordination had acknowledged the Scottish Epis- 
copal authority in the united diocese of Edinburgh, with the ex- 
ception of two, viz., those of Kelso and Dumfries ; both of whom, 
however, with their congregations, subsequently adhered. A few 
in the northern dioceses remained, nevertheless, in a state of sepa- 
ration ; but they are now reduced to the number of three, and 
these we shall notice more particularly in the sequel. 

From the year 1793 to the year 1804, no event of particular 
interest occurred in the Scottish Episcopal Church, except the 
consecration of the present venerable Bishop of Moray, Dr. 
Alexander Jolly, as coadjutor to the late Bishop Macfarlane of 
Ross and Argyle. During that interval, we find the bishops and 
clergy occasionally approaching the throne with loyal addresses 
and congratulations, which were on every occasion most graciously 
received. The only circumstance of a local nature was the con- 
stitution of the Scottish Episcopal Friendly Society in 1793-4, 
which will be more particularly noticed afterwards. In 1803, 
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Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, published his well-known work, 
entitled “ Primitive Truth and Order vindicated from Modern 
Mis-representation, with a Defence of Episcopacy, particularly 
that of Scotland, against an attack made upon it by the late 
Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in his Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History, with a Concluding Address to the Episcopalians of 
Scotland.” The work to which the Bishop wrote this admirable 
reply, was a posthumous performance of the celebrated Dr. 
George Campbell, Principal of Mareschal College, in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and contained the substance of his prelections 
to the theological students of that College. The “ Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History” contained a violent tirade against Epis- 
copacy in general, and that of Scotland in particular, asserting 
“that not only the polity of the Church of England seems 
to have been devised (!) for the express purpose of rendering the 
clerical character odious, and the discipline contemptible, but 
that, as no axiom in philosophy is more indisputable than that 
‘quod nullibi est, non est,’ the ordination of our present Scottish 
Episcopal Clergy is solely from Presbyters, for it is allowed that 
those men who came under the hands of Bishop Rose, of Edin- 
burgh, had been regularly admitted ministers or presbyters in 
particular congregations before the Revolution ; and to that first 
ordination,” adds the Principal, “ I maintain that their farcical 
consecration by Dr. Rose and others, when they were solemnly 
made the depositories of no deposits, commanded to be diligent 
in doing no work, vigilant in the oversight of no flock, assiduous 
in teaching and governing no people, and presiding in no church, 
added nothing at all.”—(Vol. 1. p. 74, 355, 356.) 

The orthodox reader will probably smile at Dr. Campbell’s 
opinion of the polity of the Church of England—an opinion so 
strange as to induce us to call in question the reputation of the 
writer. As to his assertions relative to Scottish Episcopacy, it 1s 
needless to observe,’ that no Presbyterian can understand the 
nature of the Episcopal succession, for ordination in the Presby- 
terian communion is held to be a mere form, the call of the 
_ being that, according to them, which constitutes a minister. 

o man but an Erastian will maintain that unless a church be 
established by the civil power, it is no church, but a mere 
schismatical association. An Act of Parliament may dissolve the 
church as the legal Establishment ; but it can neither make nor 
unmake it—it can only take away that which it gave, viz. certain 
rights and privileges; but it cannot affect the apostolical suc- 
cession, which it never had in its power at any time to confer. 
The sneer at Dr. Rose’s consecrations and ordinations, after he 
was ejected at the Revolution from the See of Edinburgh, is as 
ineffectual as it is ignorant and illiberal. The first Protestant 
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Revolution Bishops in Scotland were the Rev. John Sage, 
formerly one of the ministers of Glasgow, and the Rev. John 
Fullarton, minister of Paisley, both of whom had received Epis- 
copal ordination as presbyters, when Episcopacy was the national 
religion of Scotland. These two Bishops were consecrated, in 
1705, by Dr. John Paterson, the deprived Archbishop of Glasgow, 
Dr. Robert Douglas, the deprived Bishop of Dunblane, and Dr. 
Alexander Rose, the deprived Bishop of Edinburgh. There were 
six consecrations held afterwards, during Bishop Rose’s life-time, 
that prelate having survived all the deprived Bishops for a few 
years, at all of which he assisted, along with Bishop Douglas, 
during the life of that prelate. It is by these and the subsequent 
consecrations that the apostolical order has been preserved in 
Scotland to the present time. 

It is unnecessary, in this historical sketch, to offer any analysis 
of Bishop Skinner’s work—a volume which has had a most exten- 
sive circulation, and which ought, especially in these times, to be 
in the hands of every member of the Episcopal Church throughout 
the empire. The worthy prelate received many congratulatory 
letters respecting it from some of the most distinguished clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and so convincing are its 
arguments that it has never received a reply. It is worthy of 
remark, that a presbyterian minister of the present Established 
Church, who held the office of Principal of St. Mary’s College, 
and Professor of Divimty im the University of St. Andrew’s, 
pronounced “ Primitive Truth and Order” to be the best defence 
of Episcopacy in the English language, and more than a sufficient 
refutation of Dr. Campbell. 

While Bishop Skinner thus gained a complete victory over the 
illiberal attacks of his deceased antagonist, the publication of his 
work was attended with the happiest consequences to the church. 
It was so generally read in Scotland by Molson, that it 
tended to revive the desire for union between the remaining 
English clergy and those of Scottish ordination, and that 
measure, which had been frustrated in 1793, was now destined to 
be accomplished. In order to accelerate the measure, Bishop 
Skinner, who was then head of the Episcopal College, summoned 
a general convention of the whole Church at Laurencekirk, in the 
county of Aberdeen, on the 24th day of October, 1804, the 
purpose of which meeting was, as the Bishop expressed himself 
in his circular to the clergy, “to exhibit, in the most solemn 
manner, a public testimony of our conformity in doctrine and 
discipline with the Church of England, and thereby to remove 
every obstacle to the umon of the Episcopalians of Scotland.” 

It is to be observed that, previous to this period, one of the 
great objections to the Scottish Episcopal Charch by the English 
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Episcopalians in Scotland was, the want of a confessional, or 
acknowledged Articles of Faith; for, although the Act of 1792, 
which removed the penal laws, had made it imperative that all 
the clergy should sign the Thirty-nine Articles, such a public 
acknowledgment had either been neglected or delayed. Mean- 
while, previous to the meeting of the convocation, a corres- 
pondence commenced between the late Right Rev. Dr. Sandford 
and Bishop Skinner on the subject of union, in which the former 
stated, that however anxiously a union might be desired, sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles would be indispensable; and 
that, were these Articles made “the permanent confessional of the 
Scottish Episcopal communion, the continuance in separation of 
the English clergy could not be justified on any ground which 
would bear the scrutiny of ecclesiastical principles.” * 

This excellent prelate, then Dr. Sandford, and formerly 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, had since the year 1792 
resided in Edinburgh, where he officiated. to a most respectable 
and intelligent congregation of Episcopalians, not under the 
jurisdiction of the Scottish bishops. The worth, piety, and 
learning of Dr. Sandford were universally known, and any repre- 
sentations from him were certain of having a due influence. 
Accordingly, these communications had the desired etiect. The 
convocation assembled at Laurence kirk on the appointed day, 
at which were present four bishops, thirty-eight presbyters, and 
two deacons. After divine service was concluded, the convocation 
was formally constituted by Bishop Skinner, and the thirty-nine 
articles of the church of England, without alteration or addition, 
were adopted and subscribed as the permanent standard of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and enjoined to be subscribed in all 
time coming by every candidate for holy orders. And as man 
of the indigenous clergy used the eucharistical office as set fort 
in the Scottish ‘service-book of Charles I., it was enjoined that 
the English clergy uniting themselves to the church should be 
at liberty to use the communion office as it is contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. As soon as the convocation was dis- 
solved, Bishop Skinner addressed a letter to each of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of England, including the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, and to the Archbishop of Armagh, as 
Primate of the Irish church, making known to these prelates the 
result of the convocation. Letters were received in reply, from 
almost the whole of their Lordships, expressing sentiments of the 
most friendly regard for the Episcopal Church in Scotland, and 
their fervent wishes for her prosperity. 

Dr. Sandford now made no hesitation in uniting himself and 
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his congregation to the Scottish Episcopal Church, and accord- 
ingly acknowledged Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, as his Dio- 
cesan, the See of Edinburgh being then vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Abernethy Drummond. On this occasion, he addressed 
his congregation in a most affecting manner, in which he laid 
before them the reasons which had induced him to adopt the 
course he had done, shewing them the benefits of episcopal juris- 
diction, and proving to them that a continuance in a state of 
separation was unnecessary, and consequently schismatic. 

The example of Dr. Sandford was followed by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alison, LL.B., one of the ministers,of the Cowgate chapel, 
Edinburgh ; the Rev. Robert Morehead, M.A., then minister of 
the chapel in Leith, afterwards Mr. Alison’s colleague ; and by 
others of the clergy of the city of Edinburgh. Only two 
attempts were made to disturb the now prosperous state and 
the future prospects of the church. A layman in the town of 
Banff, where the two congregations had united, after in vain 
attempting to make an impression on the members by his repre- 
sentations of the doctrines and discipline of the church, raised a 
process before the Supreme Courts of Scotland, with a view to 
dissolve the union of the two chapels. The defendants were 
successful, but obtained their victory at the expence of law 
charges amounting to 270/. This sum, to which the factious 
Opposition of one individual subjected them, the united congre- 
gation of Banff would have been unable to pay, had it not been 
for the kindness of Dr. Horsley, the distinguished Bishop of St. 
Asaph, and well known friend of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
His Lordship instituted a subscription among the English and 
Irish bishops, and-procured from these prelates and from private 
individuals and clergymen in England, the sum of 2947. 5s., 
which he remitted to Scotland, and thus relieved the united 
chapels of Bantt from their serious embarrassments. The other 
attempt to disturb the peace of the church was made by an 
English divine, residing in Scotland, the Rev. Alexander Grant, 
D.D., “minister of the English Episcopal congregation in 
Dundee,” who published what he termed “ an apology for con- 
tinuing in the communion of the church of England.” A copy 
of this pamphlet was transmitted by Dr. Grant to Bishop 
Horsley, and also to the other prelates of the church of England. 
From the Bishop of St. Asaph, however, he received a reproof, 
which silenced him on the subject ; although he continued during 
his life in a state of separation from the other bishops, he did 
not, I believe, receive any reply. “It has long been my opinion,” 
says the Bishop of St. Asaph to Dr. Grant, “and very well 
known to be my opinion, that the laity in Scotland of the Epis- 
copal persuasion, if they understand the genuine principles of 
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episcopacy which they profess, ought in the present state of things 
to resort to the ministry of their indigenous pastors; and the 
clergymen of English or Irish ordination, without uniting with 
the Scottish bishops, are, in my judgment, doing nothing better 
than keeping alive a schism. I find nothing 1n your tract to 
alter my mind on these points.” 

In 1805, the only congregation in the Scottish metropolis 
which had been hitherto in a state of separation, St. George’s, 
York-place, was united to the church, on the appointment of the 
Rev. Richard Shannon, of Trinity College, Dublin, to be the 
minister. 

The see of Edinburgh was at this time vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Abernethy Drummond, and it was evident that most 
important interests were involved in the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. The Scottish Episcopal Church was in a more prosperous 
situation than she had ever been since the Revolution :—the penal 
laws removed, acknowledged by the state, and in full communion 
with the church of England. In this state of things, the former 
plan of electing a clergyman in English orders to the vacant See 
was revived, and it received the hearty concurrence of those of 
Scottish ordination. The choice of the Edinburgh clergy fell on 
Dr. Sandford, as being the person to whom the Episcopalians 
were chiefly indebted for the union they enjoyed, and he was 
accordingly elected and consecrated at Dundee, on the 9th of 
February, 1806, Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen, Bishop Jolly of 
Moray, and Bishop Watson of Dunkeld, being the officiating 
prelates. Dr. Walker, now Bishop Sandford’s successor in the 
See of Edinburgh, preached the ordination sermon, which was 
afterwards published, and excited considerable interest at the 
time. The fruits of the election of Bishop Sandford to the epis- 
copate are obvious from the rapid increase of the communion over 
which he presided. During the time he held the episcopate, 
from 1806 to 1830, the number of clergy under his jurisdiction 
increased from seven to twenty-five, of whom, says the author of 
his memoir, “ five, formerly independent, submitted themselves to 
his control, and seven officiate in congregations recently formed, 
and sanctioned for the first time by himself.” 

In 1807, no event of any consequence occurred in the history of 
Scottish Episcopacy. That year, however, is marked by the death 
of the Rev. John Skinner, of Longside, Aberdeenshire, the 
venerable and truly pious incumbent of that humble and rustic 
district for more than half-a-century. This clergyman was one 
of those who, as observed in my former paper, was persecuted by 
the government for his religion, he having been imprisoned in 
Forfar jail for six months, for no other offence than that of having 
performed divine service to more than five persons. He wasa 
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profound scholar and theologian; while he was no less dis- 
tinguished as a Scottish poet ; and, as such, he was appreciated by 
some of the most eminent men of his time, who were his friends 
and correspondents. His “ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, 
from the earliest period to the year 1788,” although peculiar in 
— and defective in say hems is the only history of value 
which we possess. He died in the arms of his son, the late 
Bishop of Aberdeen, whom he had the happiness to see at the 
head of the Episcopal College. His memory, his genius, and his 
virtues, are still cherished by the Scottish Episcopalians ; and of 
him it may be truly said, in the words of the poet, that 


* A man he was to all the country dear ; 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year.”* 


( To be continued. ) 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


In a preceding number I directed my readers’ attention to the 
following facts :— 

1, That inthe Roman buildings the arch was used only for conve- 
nience ; and instead of courting admiration, shrunk from notice. 

2. That the architects of the middle ages did not imitate the 
Romans only because they cou/d not. 

3. That the rib and pointed arch were introduced, not as orna- 
ments, but,as necessary deformities. 

4. That it was the unavoidable prominence of these features 
which, by giving taste a sere direction, as it were, drove 
men into the peculiarities of the Gothic, or rather Catholic, style. 

This last assertion I illustrated in the history of the rib, which, 
on its first introduction, was ornamented almost at random, as will 
readily be perceived in the following specimens (see Plate): No. 1, 
fiz. 1, a rib in Iffley church; fig. 2, a cluster of ribs in St. Peter’s 
church, Oxford ; fig.3,a rib in the north aisle of Romsey Abbey. 
The designers of these ribs seem to have been feeling their way 
in the dark ; yet, if [ am nee in fancying that these attempts 
succeeded one another chronologically, in the order I have assigned 
to them, even here we may discern a tendency towards the cha- 
racter which ultimately prevailed, the section of fig. 3, if taken 
half-way between the points 2, a, being not unlike that which I 
took from the aisles of Christ Church chancel. In the progress 











* It may be here observed, that Mr. Skinner's emoluments never exceeded the 
above sum ; and too many of the present clergy are at present in the same situation. 
The district in which he spent his long life is a perfeet wilderness. The thatched 
house or dwelling in which he resided is still pointed out to strangers. 





No. I, 
Fig. 3. 
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of the works at Christ Church, the elastic character of which the 
rib wassusceptible seems to have occurred distinctly tothe architect, 
and was sufficiently brought out by him in the aisles of the nave, 
to approve itself levies asa pattern. Fig. B (in my last arti- 
cle) is the section which prevails throughout that most elegant 
structure, the Christ Church chapter-house ; and fig. C, which, 
in effect, differs but little from it, is perhaps the most exquisite of 
the forms which has yet been devised for this purpose. 

This I stated more in detail in the concluding part of my last 
article: in the present it will be my object to trace the steps by 
which the idea of what, in my last article, I called elasticity 
found its way into other parts of the system. 

And first, as regards the mouldings of the intercolumnar arches. 

When the Romans substituted the arch for the epistylium, they 
did not attempt to ornament it appropriately, but gave it the 
appearance of a bent architrave. No. 2, fig. 1, 1s the com- 
mon Grecian architrave ; fig. 2, the Roman misapplication of 
it. This device is obviously unmeaning ; indeed, its defect is 
acknowledged by the practice of modern architects, who, for the 
sake of relief, frequently have recourse to a second arch, (as in fig. 
3,) parallel to the first, and receding behind it. A relief of the 
same kind was sought in the middle ages, by modifying the form 
of the Roman architrave. Fig. 2 was turned into fig. 4; the recess 
detached the line a from 8, and thus gave the effect of a second 
receding arch. 

With a slight modification of the form x, fig. 5 represents a 
horizontal section of two arches, such as fig. 4, resting back to 
back on the same pier, and branching in opposite directions: the 
dotted line represents the pier, or rather column, on which they 
rest. This fig. is taken from the nave of Christ Church ; (<) is the 
section of a perpendicular shaft, which apparently supports the 
vaulting, and which terminates in some fanciful ornament, where 
it comes in contact with (x) (x). I shall not be very wrong in 
ascribing this specimen to the last few years of the reign of 
Henry I. So far, then, I find the treatment of the Gothic inter- 
columnar arch corresponding closely with the Roman, indeed 
deviating from it only in that respect in which modern imitators 
of Roman architecture have allowed themselves to deviate from it. 

Fig. 6 is a corresponding section taken from the work of Wil- 
liam of Sens, at Canterbury. It is evidently a modification, and 
by no means a violent one, of fig. 5; but the striking thing about it 
is this,—that it differs from fig. 5 and fig. 3 just in those respects 
in which figs. 5 and 3 differ from fig. 2. The rods («) (8) are still 
farther enlarged, and the recess 3 deepened, as if William of Sens 
had recognized in Christ Church, or some similar burlding, an 
approximation to the form which his eye felt the want of, and 
was encouraged to feel his way a step farther. By these two 
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changes he made so great a difference in the ratio of the line 
N Oto O P, that the interval between a, a, became insignifi- 
cant, and the four rods a, a, 8, 8, were thrown into a single 
roup. 

And now let us suppose each of these rods to undergo the change 
which metamorphosed fig. A into fig. B in the last article; and 
we shall have a form not materially differing from fig. 7, which is 
taken from Cologne cathedral. 

Such, then, are the successive changes through which the 
Roman architecture passed into the most approved Gothic mould- 
ing,—and these all proceed on the same principle. The two 
things aimed at in each change are force and lightness,—the 
first of which was attained by deepening the recesses, so as to 
cast darker shadows, and the other by giving the rods (2) (8), &c., 
a more absorbing consequence. These changes, together with 
the transition from the round to the pointed arch, and the paral- 
lel changes which I[ shall proceed to trace in the column, con- 
tributed jointly to produce that edastic effect which I have before 
noticed, and which seems not so much to have arisen from the 
happy thought of any individual architect, as from the nature of 
the arch itself. It seems that this striking feature refused to blend 
with the previously arranged system, but gradually remodelled the 
whole on a new principle. To use rather a harsh metaphor, it 
acted, as it were, chemically on the other elements of architecture, 
dissolving their old combinations,—taking up some, and deposit- 
ing others,—combining them in new proportions, and crystalliz- 
ing them in a new form. 

I observed, that while the changes above noticed were taking 
place in the intercolumnar arch, the column itself underwent 
parallel changes. These, however, were not quite so regular in 
their progress. It seems for a long time to have been assumed 
by architects that a column must be something round ; and, till 
the latter end of the twelfth century, the utmost latitude they 
allowed themselves in deviating from this form, was now and 
then to substitute an octagon for it. 

On the rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, 1174, William of 
Sens ventured on a farther innovation: after he had completed 
some part of his work, and had been able to observe the effect of 
the slight clustered shafts, by which he had given apparent sup- 
port to the vaulting, he conceived the novel idea of clustering the 
column itself. This he did in the manner represented, (fig. 1, 
No. 3,) by attaching the slight marble shafts A, C, C, to the 
sides of an octagonal column. In the summer of the fourth 
year, says Gervase, “A cruce incipiens decem pilarios erexit 
scilicét utrinque quinque,—quorum duos primos marmoreis 


ornans columns contra alios duos principales fecit ;” and after- 
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wards, contrasting the new cathedral with the old, he says, “ Ibi 
columna nulla marmorea, hic innumere.” 

The result, however, was not entirely satisfactory : these shafts 
did not sufficiently correspond in position to the bent rods which 
formed the moulding of the arch, as will be seen on comparing 
the shaded part of fig. ] (No.3) with the dotted line which repre- 
sents the section of the arch above the column. A and D are 
the only shafts which refer C, C, C, C, project too far; and, 
except when seen directly in front, would never look like conti- 
nuations of the rod which seems intended to spring from it. 

Yet one step had certainly been gained by the experiment: it 
suggested to succeeding architects the possibility of deviating 
with advantage from what had hitherto been the received form of 
the column, and set them on devising some remedy for the awk- 
wardness which, in this instance, could not fail to be perceived. 
As long as the cylindrical or even octagonal form was adhered to, 
the eye had not been attracted to auy particular defect; the general 
air was indeed flat and unsatisfactory, yet there was no especially 
weak point to arrest attention. On the other hand, the attempt 
of William of Sens, which evidently tended to improve the gene- 
ral tone of the building, at the same time betrayed its own weak 

oint. 
' Accordingly we find, that after this time the cylinder was dis- 
used, and that another form succeeded it, of which we shall pro- 
ceed to trace the-origin. 

The architects of the twelfth century, though they adhered 
pertinaciously to the round column, felt at liberty to devise any 
form they liked for their pilasters; and whenever an arch, instead 
of resting on columns, abutted against the walls, the pilaster which 
would be required on each side, as its apparent support, was 
always so shaped as to correspond to the moulding of the arch 
itself; e. g. under the tower of Christ Church Cathedral, there 
are four arches abutting against the main walls of the transepts, 
chancel, and nave, and apparently supported on ornamented pro- 
jections or pilasters, of which the section was given in fig. 2. 
Here, as before, the shaded part of the figure is the section of the 
pilaster, the dotted line the section of the arch resting on it ; the 
correspondence between the two is obvious, and the good effect 
which such correspondence produces could not fail to strike those 
who had felt its want in the design of William of Sens. We 
may readily suppose, then, that a pilaster, such as that described 
in fig. 2, might suggest the idea of a novel column. Two such 
pilasters placed back to back, would at once answer the purpose, 
and if an additional shaft, the size of A, was applied on each 
side to the flat surfaces, B B, the whole would become symmetri- 
cal: indeed, the resulting section would closely resemble that of 
fig. 3, differing from it in nothing but the angles (a, a.) 

Vow. U1.—Jan. 1833. E 
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But fig. 3 is the column of Cologne Cathedral, the dotted line 
giving, as above, the section of the arch. 

On comparing fig. 3, No. 3, with fig. 7, No. 2, it will be seen 
that the dotted fee in the latter corresponds to the shaded part of 
the former, and vice versd, but that the group (s) is the same in 
each ; in fact, the shafts of which this is the section run in an 
unbroken line from the vault to the very base of the cathedral. 
Thus the columns of Cologne exhibit a perfect developement of 
the idea which was first indistinctly apprehended by William of 
Sens ; their shafts may be arranged into three groups, two of 
which (6, 6,) support the inter-columnar arches, and represent 
stems, from which a § y, &c. branch off—the third (e) rising far 
above these arches, branches off into three ribs, two diagonal and 
one transverse. 

Here, then, is a second series of changes, tending towards the 
same end as the former, and terminating in the same building. 

I now come to the feature which, of all others, imparts to the 
architecture of the 13th and 14th centuries its character of elas- 
ticity—window tracery. 

The origin of this remarkable feature is involved in some 
obscurity. If we begin, as we have hitherto done, with the 
Roman forms, and trace them through their successive modifica- 
tions, we arrive at nothing hke it. “We do indeed trace a series 
of changes in the window, parallel to those which have been 
noticed in the rib, arch, and column, but this presents us with no 
link that looks even like the germ of tracery. It begins with the 
single-lighted round-headed window. We then find this single 
light supported, as it were, by two small b/ank windows, one on 
each side, as in Christ Church. Afterwards, these also became 
lights. Then all three were pointed. At last they emerge as the 
many lighted /ancet window, such as that in the Christ Church 
Chapter-house. And here we come to an abrupt termination, 
which, indeed, we acknowledge as a natural one. The choice 
specimen of architecture to which I have just alluded must 
approve itself to every one as complete (reAciov t+) by the evident 
harmony of its parts, the identity of character exhibited in its 
vaulting, its clustered pilasters, and its windows. Here, then, we 
might suppose that taste would have rested satisfied, and that 
none but puerile lovers of novelty would have attempted any 
thing beyond. 

Yet, if we turn to the style which immediately succeeded, we 
find starting at once into sudden existence a form totally new, yet 
unquestionably the right one,—the true note to complete the 
chord. Fig. LV. is a window in Cologne Cathedral, designed about 
1250, one of the earliest, as well as most beautiful, specimens of 


tracery. We shall now attempt to suggest a process, by which it 
may have occurred to its designers. 
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As far back as the reign of Stephen, when the windows of 
churches were beginning to assume the lancet character in its 
rudest form, we find occasionally in their towers what looks like 
the germ of a different style. A very rude specimen occurs in 
the tower of Christ Church Cathedral : vide fig. I. Thisis obvi- 
ously a blank window, with three openings cut in the back to 
admit light to the belfry. My second specimen, fig. II., is taken 
from the tower of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford; its date is not 
historically known, but can scarcely be fixed much later than the 
middle of the 12th century. It looks like an imitation of Christ 
Church, and is clearly an improvement upon it. It will be ob- 
served, that this window, in its present form, is not adapted for 
the reception of glass, which, if introduced in the position D E, 
would destroy the relief of the shafts, by cutting them in two, 
and shewing only half on each side. In order to fit such a win- 
dow for this purpose, without injuring its effect as seen either 
from the inside or the out, it would be necessary to adopt some 
such plan as that represented in the section fig. Ill., where there is 
a duplicate of section fig. II., inside the casement F G, and the 
same work which connects the counterparts is so arranged as not 
to interfere with the circular appearance of the shafts. 

With the exception, then, of the quatre foil, fig. III. is fig. II. 
just so far altered as to adapt it for the body of the church instead 
of the belfry. An instance does not at this moment occur to us, 
in which the quatre foil is so introduced in a window of this 
character, but the variety would certainly suggest itself to any 
one that had seen Christ Church and St. Giles’s. 

Now, fig. I11., inelegant_as it is, resembles, in many respects, the 
most elegant specimens of early tracery, especially in the following 
three, ohich are critical, as they dintioapiol the early tracery from 
that which succeeded it. 

1. The mullion in early tracery is made up of two shafts, as 

i § 4 


D D, connected in such a manner as to leave them apparently 
free, and not to interfere with the simplicity of their effect b 

introducing other lines ; in this respect it materially differs from B, 
and still more from C, the forms which afterwards superseded it: 
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i. e. when viewed either from within or without, it much more 
resembles the simple shaft of St, Giles’s than they do. 

2. In early tracery, the bending lines at the head of the win- 
dow are not continuations of the straight shaft, but are separated 
from it, as in the window of St. Giles’s, by a capital. This was 
afterwards dropped. 

3. In the early windows, the points p p are detached from the 

RB sides of the main arch, and each 
A compartment is similar to the whole, 
P Pp asin fig. A. Afterwards this lead- 
ing form was superseded by that of 
fig. B. 

These three characteristics of the 
early tracery seem to indicate an 
origin something of the kind which 
we have assigned to it. They are 
all points of resemblance between 
fies. LIL. and LV., or, indeed, [I.and 

IV. Still, however, the chasm which separates these specimens isa 
wide one, and we must be content, for the present, to leave it so. 
In the mean time [ would suggest that it is not so wide in reality 
as in appearance. 

If we leave out of considera- 
tion the minor details, propor- 
tion of mullions, &c., and look 
only to the bending lines, the 
difference between the two forms 
reduces itself to something very 
simple. The step from the first 
to the second of the annexed 
figs. is not a very bold one, and 
if made at all, would be made 
at once. But, whatever may 

have been the process that suggested the first conception of tra- 
cery, there can be no doubt that its introduction added greatly to 
the harmony of Gothic architecture, that its substitution for the 
lancet window was not capricious, but natural, and in an especial 
manner promoted that very effect, towards which all the changes 
which we have noticed had for a long time been tending, — 
elasticity. 

N.B.—lIt will be observed that the writer of these articles has 
assumed the date of Coutance Cathedral to be unknown; he 
does not profess to have examined the question with minute at- 
tention, but of this he is certain, that the evidence commonly put 
forward, viz. the record quoted in Mr, Cottman’s Normandy, does 
not of itself warrant a conclusion so inconsistent with every well 
established fact in the history of architecture. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 


‘«*Q that I were as in months past, as in the days when God preserved me: when 
his candle shined upon my head, and when by his light I walked through dark- 
ness: as I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of God was upon my 
tabernacle : when the Almighty was yet with me.”—Jos xxix, 2—5. 


NotTWiTHSTAN DING the manifest mutability and transient nature 
of the world, we are sometimes witnesses to scenes and situations, 
beauties and enjoyments in it, which declare the elements of a 
more permanent and more elevated condition, The state of con- 
science, which accompanies a pious and innocent life, that peace 
of God that passeth all understanding, possesses us with intima- 
tions and knowledge of a spiritual and unsuffering kingdom. The 
same conscious spirit of delight and liberty seems especially to dwell 
within us in the days of our childhood and early life, and the 
elevation, grandeur, and beauty of all our enjoyments then, seem 
to cast upon the scenery of nature and society a splendour and 
perfection not made to fade and pass away. Indeed the childlike 
simplicity of character and detachment from the world which 
Christianity recommends us to hold through life, would preserve, 
(if we were obedient to it) the conviction strongly and vividly 
in our nature ; and we find it to be the characteristic of genius 
that it is strong enough to effect this triumph over the world, that 
it carries the joys and delight of youth into manhood and old 
age, proving the words of the poet, that 
“ To things immortal time can do no wrong, 
And that which never is to die, for ever must be young.” 


But the passions and businesses of the world, for the most part, 
soon overwhelm us with the veil of their mortality, obscuring all 
those brilliant intimations and sweet assurances of our original 
nature,—its gay fearlessness of decay, its bright earnests of en-. 
joyment. 

In manhood, then, when we look back upon the glorified feel- 
ings which were spread over every object, and our then belief in 
their unalterableness and permanency, we should remember them 
as declarations and acknowledgements by our nature, of its 
estate of immortality and blessedness; we should recall them, as 
the first, and often strongest, evidence to the essential character 
of our nature, to its adaptation and appointment for glory and 
happiness. Nor do these feelings arise, as some would account for 
them, from the then novelty of all external things about us, for 
that novelty would not awaken a pleasure in the same degree pure 
and splendid in an evil and a worldly spirit, 


‘Who beholds undelighted all delight.” 


It is rather explained by a daily analogy of which all are con- 
scious, the peculiar and happy feeling of the morning, when the 
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spirit, refreshened by sleep, comes re-created, as it were, from the 
hand of its Maker, and feels (notwithstanding their familiarity) 
“all things to be good.” Like this is youth, our “ morning of 
life,” when the intentions and workmanship of the Divine Artist 
appear plain and unworn upon us, and his spirit of a blissful 
and eternal nature, envelopes and possesses us, clearly displaying 
our origin and our destination. 

These declarations of our original are gradually obscured by 
the world, whose spirit almost overwhelms us, and that bright 
light which we brought with us, and in which we first “lived and 
moved, and had our being,” is with difficulty retained in the strife 
and debasement of earthly intercourse. Yet to preserve it is the 
voice of nature and the direction of Christianity ; and to revert 
to those early scenes when the light of heaven shone happily 
before us and around us, must tend to strengthen our hope and 
conviction, that that which once has been, shall not altogether, 
and for ever, have passed ae I never witness the presence, 
and the gay and innocent delight of boys, in their Christmas and 
Summer holidays, when let loose upon society from their little 
monasteries of concealment, but they seem to me as two gleams 
of splendour appointed to appear twice every year, spreading 
themselves over the world to cheer and irradiate the living land- 
scape of good and evil, and to keep alive the remembrance of 
that unclouded, unanxious, and happy spirit, which is our true 
inheritance. To view it as Gray has done in the latter part of his 
Ode on Eton, is to anticipate and dwell upon a temporary absence 
of it only, and a transient and casual eclipse by the vices and 
evils of the world, which, though falling, in a certain degree, on 
all who pass through it, yet is so far from a genuine consequence, 
and probable termination, a prior?, of the character and promises 
of early life, that it stands there as in contradiction, and most 
unnatural dissimilarity to them. Gray has considered vice and 
suffering (for the sake of the pathos and contrast in his poem) as 
if they were the fulfilment of our being, which, in truth, are only 
its accident and its perversion.* 

He who received and knew our nature, has declared that Sin 
and Death are permitted to dwell with us only for a while, and 
that they shall not in the end prevail. If we listen to him in 
obedience, we shall find that these prompt and spontaneous 
notices of our opening life are appointed, all of them, to endure 
and to triumph, and that the bright promises of boyhood are to re- 


* “ God made not death : neither hath he pleasure in the destruction of the living. 
For he created all things that they might have their being: and the generations of 
the world were healthful: and there is no poison of destruction in them; nor the 
kingdom of death upon the earth. For righteousness is immortal. But ungodly men 
with their works and words called it unto them.”— Wisdom of Solomon, ch. i. v. 18—16. 
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ceive their natural growth and fulfilment—“ for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

at life of happiness and light of truth, which arose so en- 
chantingly upon us, shall then have an end assimilated in har- 
mony to its early expectations, and the song of the poet, when he 
witnesses or adverts to the scenes of youth and its enjoyments, 
shall not be the anticipation of evil and of sorrow, but the earnests 
and convictions of beauty, immortality, and joy :— 


** Pure to the soul and pleasing to the eyes, 
Like angels youthful, and like angels wise.” 


THOMAS A BECKET. 
Continued from Vol. II. p. 459. 
MEANS USED TO SECURE HIS ELECTION AS ARCHBISHOP. 


We now come to the remaining point which we stated our intention 
to'notice—the means used to secure Becket’s election to the arch- 
bishopric; and that we may not be suspected of under-stating the 
arguments for the view which we question, we will give them in the 
words of Lord Lyttleton :— 

« Him, [Becket] therefore, he [the king] resolved to advance to that 
dignity [the archbishopric] at this critical time. Becket himself much 
desired it, if we may believe Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, who, 
in a letter which he wrote to him afterwards, and on another occasion, 
affirms ‘ that his eyes were watchfully fixed on the archbishopric 
before Theobald died, and that he did all he could to secure it to him- 
self on that event.’ As this prelate [Gilbert Foliot] then [when the 
letter was sent) possessed the confidence of the king, he might be 
assured of the fact from the mouth of that prince; and without such 
information, or other very strong evidence, it is not probable that he would 
have ventured to charge Becket with it in such positive terms. Some 
friends of the latter, in their accounts of his life, assert indeed that 
when Henry first acquainted him with his intention of making him 
archbishop, he gave that monarch a fair warning ‘ that it would cer- 
tainly produce a quarrel between them, because his conscience would 
not allow him to suffer many things which he knew the king would 
require, and even already presumed to do in ecclesiastical matters.’ 
They add, that as he foresaw that by accepting this offer he should 
lose the favour either of God or of the king, he would fain have refused 
it, and was with great difficulty prevailed upon to accept it by the 
pope’s legate. 

“ But that any part of this apology for him is true, I greatly doubt, 
as it stands contradicted by the affirmation of Gilbert Foliot, which in 
this particular is evidence of far greater credit than the word of 
Becket himself, and as it ill agrees with the methods which were 
undeniably taken to procure his election—methods he must have 
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known to be very inconsistent with the canons of the church, and 
what was then called its freedom. 
= ~ . * * 

“Tt appears from an epistle sent to Becket afterwards by all the 
bishops and clergy of England, that, as far as they durst, they signi- 
fied at this time their disapprobation of the king’s desire to promote 
him to Canterbury ; and that in spite of the popularity which he so 
much affected, the whole nation cried out against it. We are also 
assured by the same evidence, which can hardly be rejected, that 
Matilda did her utmost to dissnide her son from it. But though 
upon other occasions Henry paid her the greatest respect, he deter- 
mined to act in this matter by his own judgment; and having taken 
his part, as he believed on good reasons, his passions were heated by 
the opposition he met with, and his aifection for his favourite con- 
curred with the pride of royal dignity to make him adhere to his 
purpose. 

“Nor was Becket himself less eager than his master in this affair, if 
we may believe the testimony of the Bishop of London, who says in 
the letter I have quoted be fore, that as soon as the death of arch- 
bishop Theobald was known to that minister, he hastened to Eng- 
land in order to procure the vacant See for himself. Yet he found 
such unwillingness in the electors, that notwithstanding all his power, 
and the address which he always shewed in the conduct of business, 
he was not elected till above a twelvemonth after his predecessor's 
decease. 

“ Henry at last growing impatient of so long a delay, sent over from 
Normandy his justic iary, Rich. de Luci, to bear his royal mandate to 
all the monks of Cante ‘rbury and suffragan bishops, that without fur- 
ther deliberation they should immediate ‘ly elect his chancellor, Becket, 
to be their archbishop. So great a minister who brought such an 
order from a king, whom no person in his realm had ever disobeyed,— 
except the Lord Mortimer, whose rebellion had ended so disgracefully 
to himself, —could hardly be resisted by ecclesiastics. Yet the Bishop 
of London had the courage to resist him; and, if we may believe what 
he himself avers in his letter to Becket, did not give way till banishment 
and proscription had been denounced against himself and all his 
relations by the justiciary of the kingdom, The same threats, he 
tells us, were used to the other electors: all were made to understand 
that if they refused to comply, they would be dee neat the king’s 
enemies, and treated as such with the utmost rigour. ‘ The sword 
of the king,’ says the above mentioned prelate to Becket, ¢ was in 
your hands, re acd to turn its edge against any on whom you should 
frown ; that sword which you had before plunged into the bowels of 
your holy mother, the chureh. He explains these las t words to 
mean the wound which had been given to the privileges of the church 
by the imposition which the chancellor had laid on the clergy for the 
war of ‘Toulouse; and concludes these severe remonstrances on the 
irregularity of his election with the following words:—‘ That if, as he 
had himself asserted in a letter to which this was an answer, the 
liberty of the church was the life of the church, he then had left her 
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lifeless.’ It was, indeed, a more violent and arbitrary proceeding 
than any that had hitherto been known in this reign. For though 
Henry ever since his accession to the crown had maintained the indis- 
putable prerogative of it, not to let any archbishop or bishop be 
chosen without his recommendation, which the chapters and others 
concerned had always obeyed, yet still some appearance of a free 
election was kept; the electors were influenced rather than com- 
pelled, or at least the compulsion which they were really under was 
decently hidden. But in this instance all the terrors of power were 
employed without disguise, and even beyond the bounds of justice.” 

Such is Lord Lyttleton’s account of Becket’s election; which, as 
will have been observed, is drawn entirely from two sources. 

1. A letter to Becket from the bishops and clergy of the province 
of Canterbury—*“ evidence which can hardly be rejected.”’ 

And, 2. A letter written shortly after the former, by Gilbert Foliot, 
who “ might’ have derived his information from the king, and who, 
“ without such information, or other very strong evidence,’ would never 
“have ventured to charge Becket in such positive terms.’ Indeed, 
whose “ afirmation’’ is sufficient to set aside the united testimony of 
all Becket’s historians, since “ in ¢his particular it is an evidence of far 
greater credit than that of Becket himself” ? 

The first of these letters, the “ evidence which can hardly be re- 
jected,” is brought forward to prove the unpopularity of Becket’s 
election with both clergy and laity, and the opposition of the empress 
Matilda. The first of these charges is so vague, and the second so 
immaterial, that we do not feel much concerned about the “ evi- 
dence,’’ whether it can be “ rejected” or no. It may, however, be 
just worth while to state the circumstances under which this letter 
was written. 

It is a well known fact, that in the year 1165, all the clergy who 
ventured to take part with Becket were, with their relations, obliged 
to leave the kingdom; and that those who remained were entirely 
under the control of Henry. For some time things went on very 
smoothly. Becket’s own authority, unsupported by the pope, was 
not sufficient to compel the obedience of his suffragans; and as long 
as the state of Alexander's affairs was such as to render Henry’s 
displeasure an object of fear with him, Becket, who, as was said of 
him at the time, “only barked when he was prepared to bite,’’ 
thought it prudent to remain inactive. This state of things continued 
till the spring of 1166, at which time the Pope felt himself in a con- 
dition to authorise effective measures, and gave Becket permission to 
excommunicate all those of the king’s officers who had taken a 
decided part against him; to suspend the Bishop of Salisbury, for an 
act of insubordination; and if these measures failed, to come to ex- 
tremities with the king himself. Of this the king's party obtained 
speedy intelligence ; and since, according to the ecclesiastical law of 
the time, an appeal against a sentence of excommunication was only 
velid if made before the sentence was pronounced, the Bishop of 
Lisieux and other messengers of consequence, were immediately dis- 
patched to Pontigni, to give Becket formal notice that they appealed 
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against him as a suspected judge. They arrived just too late to 
effect their purpose. Becket had that very day left Pontigni with a 
secret and very singular object; and before they were able to convey 
their message to him, had pronounced the dreaded sentence in the 
church of Vezelay. 

In the mean time orders had been sent to all the ports along the 
coast of England and Normandy to search the person of every one 
who passed from one country to the other; and to inflict the severest 
punishment on any one on whom letters should be found either from 
the Pope or Becket. But here, too, the vigilance of the king’s party 
proved ineffectual; the sentences were formally delivered to the 
Bishop of London, with orders to forward them to all the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury: and the result was, that an evasive 
answer was returned to Becket, either really or nominally, from the 
collective body of the clergy. 

This letter is Lord Lyttleton’s unquestionable evidence, written, as 
it professes to be, (1) by a body of persons from among whom all 
Becket’s friends had been banished—(2) who had no option left 
them of neutrality—(3) who had just been balked in a twofold 
attempt to evade his authority—(4) who could find no apology for 
their own conduct except in disparaging his. 

The other letter, that of Gilbert Foliot, is of much greater import- 
ance, and charges Becket with having been accessory to proceedings 
very inconsistent with his subsequent professions, 

Now we cannot deny that Gilbert Foliot “ might” have derived his 
information from the King. But that “ without such information or 
other very strong evidence, he would never have ventured to charge 
Becket in such definite terms’’ does, we own, seem to us a much more 
questionable proposition. 

This Gilbert Foliot was supposed by Becket to have been the 
real author of the letter above alluded to, which was nominally sent 
from the whole body of the clergy, and he had in consequence 
received a severe reprimand: in answer to it he wrote the letter, or 
rather pamphlet, we now speak of. The reason he assigns for 
writing it may in some measure affect our views of its credibility. 
He says— 

“Cum Eeclesiam Dei subvertere, fas nefasque confundere &c., 
emissis publicé scriptis denotemur, difficile est ut sileamus, et hanc 
adversum nos opinionem rel a prasentibus admitti, vel indefensam 
future posteritati transmitti, confessionem innuente silentio, pernit- 
tamus.”’ 

This letter, then, was no private affair between Gilbert and Becket, 
whieh must depend upon its truth for its poignancy. It was a 
published pamphlet, to vindicate his conduct in the eyes of his own 
generation and posterity—an ex-parte statement, addressed to per- 
sons who had no other source of information, and who, if they could 


be deceived without it, could be deceived by it. Moreover, it was an 


ex-parte statement which could hardly be answered; for the coast was 
at this time so strictly blockaded, that without great danger to the 
dearer, no letter from Becket could reach England; and it was not 
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very likely that Becket would risk the safety of his friends to carry 
on & paper war. 

Lastly, it should not be altogether left out of sight who this Gilbert 
Foliot was, to whose testimony under such circumstances so much 
importance is attached. 

He had been originally a monk of Chegni, where he obtained great 
reputation for learning and austerity; and was in consequence pro- 
moted tothe rich Abbey of St. Peter's, Gloucester. In this station he 
corresponded with Pope Eugenius, and all the other most famous 
persons in the church, on a footing of confidence and familiarity 
which betokens a consciousness of the place he occupied in public 
estimation. In the year 1147, he was farther advanced to the 
Bishoprick of Hereford, and his fame for abstinence and voluntary 
poverty advanced likewise, So that, to use the words of his friend, 
the Abbot of Reading, [Cave Manuscript. 1. 285.] “ Ecclesiam Dei 
suavissimo replevit odore.’’ His influence was acknowledged, not 
only by churchmen, but by the highest lay nobility. It was appa- 
rently at his suggestion, that the Earl and Countess of Leicester 
devoted themselves to a monastic life. Reginald de St. Waleric had 
been acting oppressively towards the Monks of Osney; end Gilbert, 
though not officially concerned, was the person to remonstrate with 
him. The light in which he was regarded by Henry is sufficiently 
manifested in the letter which solicits his acceptance of the See of 
London. On receiving the Pope’s mandate for his translation, Henry 
wrote to him in the following terms :— 

“ Domini Papee mandatum executioni mandare non differatis, mihi 
in hoe plurimum obsecuturus, et eo amplius favorem et amoris argu- 
mentum, si erga vos augeri possit, et omnium Baronum meorum con- 
secuturus. Ibi [in London] quippe quotiescunque in Regno meo ‘de 
magnis aliquid agendum occurrit, concilia celebranda sunt, et consilia 
sumenda. Barones pro negotiis suis consilio fulciendis confluunt. 
Ut igitur latius vestree bonitatis et virtutis immense diffundatur: et 
pateat magnitudo, non immerito vobis, ut Londoniensis Ecclesiee soli- 
citudinem et curam pastoralem suscipiatis, Dominus Papa curavit, 
Ecclesiee illi, ¢a/i indigenti Pastore, satisfaciens ; mihi et heredibus 
meis et Regno meo non mediocriter providens.”’ 

Such was the language in which Henry solicited Gilbert's accept- 
ance of one of the highest pieces of preferment in the country: and 
Becket, then a Bishop, accompanied the King’s letter with one still 
more flattering in his own name. He was consecrated Bishop of 
London, April 28, 1163; and just about this time Becket’s misunder- 
standings with the King were drawing towards a crisis, 

The next thing we hear of Gilbert is, that at the council of Tours, 
May 21, 1163, he made overtures to the Pope to dispense with his 
professing subjection to the See of Canterbury. The request was 
granted on the ground that he was still bound by the profession he 
had already made on his appointment to the Bishoprick of Hereford. 
[Ep. D. Thome, I. 25.] But we find from Gilbert's own statement, 
that though he accepted the dispensation, he denied the ground 
on which it was granted. At the council of London, October | 
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of the same year, it became evident that Becket had altogether 
lost the King’s confidence and support; and from this time Gilbert 
took a decided lead in the government party; indeed he seems to 
have stept into the situation which Becket had forfeited, and to have 
been invested, as far as the power of the state could invest him, with 
Archiepiscopal authority. 

At the same time, whether from a strong sense of the obligations 
which this fresh elevation imposed on him, or from a consciousness 
that his present position was ambiguous, and might require some 
demonstration to set him right in the eyes of the world, he seems 
to have imposed on himself fresh austerities, which were generally 
known and talked of. September 4, 1163, Alexander wrote to 
him— 

“ Andimus et veridici multorum relatione comperimus, quod tu 
carnem tuam ultra quam deceat et expediat attenuas et affligis. * * * 
Monemus igitur Fraternitatem tuam et exhortamur attentius quatenus 
carni tuee nequaquam hujusmodi austeritatem indicas. * * * Ita 
quod corpore non ultra debilitando quam deceat, servitio conditoris 
valeas robustius inheerere.”’ 

Gilbert however preferred fasting to obedience ; and by degrees his 
reluctance to profess subjection to Becket was accounted for by his 
conduct. He demeaned himself on all occasions as if exempted from 
Archiepiscopal jurisdiction ; and at last went so far as formally to 
justify his systematic disobedience on the ground, (1) that the Diocese 
of London had been originally the seat of the Primacy, and (2) that 
since his own translation to that See no profession had been exacted 
from him. (Cave. Manuscript. Letter 1], 176.) 

These facts, admitted on all sides, prepare us to believe another 
on the assertion of Becket’s friends. They assert, and Gilbert when 
charged with it does directly deny, that on the death of Theobald, 
he aspired to the vacant See of Canterbury; and that whatever 
opposition Becket’s election met with, was attributable to this cir- 
cumstance. Neither is there any thing in the assertion either impro- 
bable in itself, or disereditable to Gilbert. A Benedictine Monk, 
highly celebrated for learning and piety, who had been a Bishop for 
14 years, and was esteemed by the nobility, lay as well as clerical, 
might fairly compete with Becket for the highest station in the church. 
And the reluctance which he afterwards manifested to acknowledge 
Becket’s authority, might be the natural and even pardonable conse- 
quence of a failure. 

But however leniently we may be disposed to think of Gilbert’s 
conduct, he clearly was not the person to judge impartially of his 
successful rival. Nor is his evidence rendered in any way more 
credible by the peculiar circumstances under which he wrote the 
letter in question. Had this letter been, as Lord Lyttleton supposes, 
addressed privately to Becket, we still should have regarded it with 
something short of confidence. But being, as it is, a published 
pamphlet “ vindicating his character to his own and future times,” 
we confess we do think it very questionable indeed. 

Such is the evidence of Gilbert Foliot ; but at the same time that 
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we venture to question its credibility, we hesitate to claim any great 
reliance for those “some of Becket’s friends,’’ whose noms Lord 
Lyttleton so unceremoniously sets aside. We had rather seek for 
information from historians who may be supposed to have taken a 
less warm interest in the events they relate. 

The first we shall quote is Gervase of Canterbury, whose bias, 
like that of all other contemporary historians, was certainly in favour 
of Becket, but who wrote at a time when the state of parties in the 
church was cross-divided, and when other controversies had super- 
seded that in which Becket was concerned. Gervase was admitted 
a Monk of Canterbury the same day that Becket was consecrated, 
— Hist. Aug. a Twysden, p. 1418.| and therefore, though 
1e could not speak from personal knowledge to the circumstances of 
the election, still he derived his information as nearly as possible 
from the fountain head. His account is— 

«A.D. 1161. Obiit venerande memorie Theobaldus Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus totius Anglize primas et Apostolicee Sedis Legatus, 
anno Pontificatus sui 22. quarto decimo Kal. Maii. Erat autem 
his diebus Thomas Cantuar. Archidiac. et Regis Cancellarins, in 
Anglia potentissimus, in omnium oculis gloriosus, sapientid preeclarus, 
nobilitate cordis omnibus admirabilis, inimicis et eemulis suis terribilis, 
utpote Regis amicus et in Regno secundus, sed et Regis Rector et 
quasi magister. 

“A.D. 1162. Rex Henricus suis transmarinis impeditus negotiis, 
admirabilem illum Thomam Cancellarium ad expedienda Regni ne- 
gotia transmisit in Angliam: hac tamen prima et preecipua intentione 
ut in Archiepiscopum Cantuariensis Ecclesie eligeretur. Post mo- 
dicum, mense videlicit Maio, venerunt Cantuariam nuntii ex parte 
et preecepto Domini Regis. Episcopus scilicet Cicestrensis, Episcopus 
Exoniensis, Episcopus Roffensis, Abbas de Bello, et frater ejus R. 
de Luci, portantes conventui Domini Regis apices et mandatum, ut 
Prior cum aliquibus Monachis una cum Episcopis et Clero Angliee, 
apud Londoniam convenirent, sibi Archiepiscopum totique Anglise 
Primatem electuri. Hoc igitur audito nuntio, venerandus ille Wiber- 
tus Prior, et quicum eo erant, invocata spiritus sancti gratié, Thomam 
Regis Cancellarium in nomine 8. Trinitatis elegerunt.” 

It appears from this account that much the greater part of the 
interval between the death of Theobald and the election of Thomas 
arose from the King’s delay in fixing on a successor, and that it 
probably arose from the common cause of such delays, avarice. 
Theobald died April 17, 1161; Becket was not sent to England till 
1162; the mandate to elect did not arrive till May, and the consecra- 
tion was celebrated June 2. This relation seems to leave little 
time for strenuous opposition; and the silence of Gervase confirms 
the presumption that nothing of the sort took place. But the validity 
of the inference will be better appreciated, on referring to this same 
Grervase’s account of the three following elections—those of Richard, 
Baldwin, and Hubert. 

The other historian to whom we shall refer is Radulphus de Diceto, 
a person who had access to the very best information on the subject, 
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and who, belonging as he did to a party to which Gervase was strongly 
opposed, may be regarded as a very good supplementary evidence. 
Radulphus de Diceto was Archdeacon of London at the time of 
Becket’s election, and during part of the subsequent troubles acted as 
secretary to Henry. He tells us in his short but accurate records— 

“Clero totius Provinciee Cantuariorum generaliter Londonis con- 
vocato, preesente Henrico filio Regis, et Regni Justiciariis ‘Thomas 
Cantuariensis Archidiac. et Regis Cancellarius nemine  reclamante 
solemniter electus est in Archiepiscopum; electionem factam sine aliqud 
contradictione recitavit Henricus Wintoniensis Episcopus apud West- 
monster, in refectorio Monachorum quarta ferid ante Pentecostem.”’ 

This may seem to be sufficient, but we will risk the appearance of 
an anticlimax, to acquaint our readers with the view which John of 
Salisbury took of Gilbert Foliot’s charge against his friend. In the 
Autumn of 1166, Becket sent to him the letter which he had received 
from his suffragans, and which was more than suspected to be Gilbert's 
composition. He returned an answer criticising this letter point by 
point, and noticed the charge of which we now speak as follows :— 

‘Nec curo de mendaciis quee super introitu vestro interserere ausus 
est: Praesens audivi et vidi: solus ille verbum electionis vestree gratum 
non habuit. Quit pre c@eteris omnibus, quod multis claruit et claret 
indiciis, ut in sedem vestram induceretur, aspiravit. Non tamen 
obloqui ausus est, aliis arguentibus ambitionem et impudentiam ejus. 
Et electioni habitee fere omnibus plus applausit.” 

This certainly is the statement of a person anxious to speak and 
think well of Becket, but, if we may judge from what we have already 
seen, not anxious to deceive him. John of Salisbury, as his letters 
shew, was no flatterer, and, except a wish to flatter, no motive can be 
assigned for his disguising a fact with which he must have been 
acquainted, to a friend who was interested in knowing it. 

Here then we shall close our inquiry, the result of which seems to be 
in some degree at variance with commonly received opinions. Upon 
the whole we think that there is little ground for asserting, either that 
Becket while Chancellor was remarkable for his indifference to reli- 
gion, or while Archbishop for his pretensions to it—or that his elec- 
tion, though he was certainly the nominee of the King, was procured 
by means at all more violent than was usual on such occasions. And if 
this is not overstating the result of our inquiry, we think it goes far to 
exonerate Becket’s character at least from the imputation of insincerity. 


{ To be continued. ) 
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A “ MONSTRANS.” 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Str,—In those countries where the Romish religion is professed, 
the festival of “Corpus Christi’ is a day of much pomp and pa- 
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geantry. In our own land, when darkened by superstitions, it 
was observed with much solemnity. Processjons were made in the 
respective parishes with all the splendour and magnificence that their 
means would allow ; and the pix was carried under a canopy, adorned 
with flowers, and accompanied by a long train of torch-bearers, sing- 
ing priests, and musicians. In my churchwardens’ accounts, I find 
numerous entries of expences incurred on that day, some of which I 
will transcribe as introductory to one very remarkable. 

A.D. 1491. “ Itm p* on Corpus xpi day for garlands and flaggs w* 
pakthrede viijd.” 

1500. “Itm payd ffor Corpp Cristy Torche More than was 
gatherred emongst the pishe xxd.”’ 

“ Itm payd ffor Rose garlonds ffor the presession viijd.”’ 

1506. “ Itm paid for Roossis to make garlondds for them that bare 
toorches iijd.”” 

1509—11. “Itm paid for small bells for the sacremet uppon corp 
xpi day xxjd.” 

“ Itm p* to a mynstrell for ij corp xpi dayes viijd.”’ 

1514—16. “Itm paide to Dennes smythe for the platynge of iiij 
Judas for torchis ayenst corp xpi daye ijs.”’ 

1526. “ Payde for the cloth Abowt the sakrament ijd.”’ 

“« Payde for the hire of A pst to bere y* sacment & a clerke viijd.” 

1537. “ Itm payd to Chesse the brovderer for a new clothe to be 
borne on the sacrement w' all the apparell thereto a lynyng & sylk 
ffrenge & all y* brovderyng & y® brygg sateyn y' shall go ther vnto all 
iijls. vjs. viijd.”’ | 

1549. « Py ffor a Cannaby Clothe that was borne owar the 
sacramett [sic] xls.”’ 

1556. “ Itm for iiij tornde stawys for y* Cannabe xviijd.”’ 

The entry to which I have alluded as remarkable is this :— 

A.D. 1506. “ Itm paid for the hyre of A Monstrans at corpus xpe 
tyde viijd.” 

I was completely puzzled. It struck me that I had read some- 
where (I think in Don Quixote) of the giant Tarasco on Corpus 
Christi day, and I fancied this was a monster of the same family. 
But the following extracts, which I afterwards met with, prove that it 
was a figure of John Baptist going before the host, and pointing to 
it :— 

“ In hoe verd ab Vrbano Papa instituto festo hodie in Processione 
Sacramentum, seu hostia consecrata circumfertur et ostentatur populo 
in MONSTRANTIA, quae inde nomen habet, videlicet & monstrando seu 
ostentando panaceo illo Deo, in eam incluso Greecé Hierothecam, 
vulgus Sacerdotum Portabilem Sacramenti Soculum vocat, teste 
Bruschio de Monasteriis.’’ (Hospinian. de Orig. Fest. Christian. 
p. 115, edit. 1674.) 


“ Then doth ensue the solemne feast of Corpus Christi day, 
Who then can shewe their wicked use, and fond and foolish play ? 
The hallowed bread, with worship great, in silver pix they beare 
About the church, or in the citie passing here and theare. 
His armes that beares the same two of the welthiest men do holde, 
And over him a canopey of silke and cloth of gold, 
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Foure others useto beare alonge * * * * * 
Saint John before the bread doth go, and poynting towards him, 
Doth shew the same to be the Lambe that takes away our sinne: 
On whome two clad in angels shape do sundrie floures fling, 
A number great of Sacring Belles with pleasant sound doe ring, 
The common wayes with bowes are strawde, and every streete beside, 
And to the walles and windowes all are boughes and branches tide.” 
Barnabe Googe's Translation of Naogeorgi Regnum Papisticum, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARCHZOPHILUS. 





PEWS, 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sin,—Having read the article in your Magazine entitled “ Pews,’ 
(p. 245) T have been led to offer to your notice the following extract 
from Mr, Staveley’s “ History of Churches in England;’’ from whith 
it appears that although they undoubtedly existed before the Reforma- 
tion, yet that they were not numerous, and by nO means formed the 
same conspicuous portion of the church’s furniture as they doat 
present. The passage is taken verbatim from the beginning of 
chap, xvi. 

«¢ Now though churches were always furnished with some necessary 
seats for ease and convenience; yet those of that sort which we now 
have were set up but at, or since the Reformation, for many ceremo- 
nies, and processions, and other services, could not be performed, if 
seats had been posited as now they are. And for regulating the 
ancient seats, such as they were, | find this constitution m a syned 
held at Exeter by Peter Wivil, Bishop of that diocese, in the fifteenth 
year of king Edward Ll. [Synod Exon. A.D. 1287. cap. 12.| 
‘Item au divimus, quod propter sedilia in Keclesia rixantur multoties 
Parochiani, &c.’ i. e. ‘Whereas we are given to understand, that the 
Parishioners do often quarrel about the seats, to the great.scandal of 
the chureh, and disturbance of Divine Service, frequently two or more 
challenging the same seat; we do ordain that from henceforth none 
shall claim any property in any seat in the church except noblemen 
and patrons: And if any come into the church to say their prayers, 
let. them do it in what place they please.’ rom this constitution, and 
for other reasons, | apprehend, that before Henry VILL. his time, that 
is, before the Reformation was begun, there were not any pews or seats 
to be seen in our churches, except some that were appropriated to 
persons of quality and distinction: and some are apt to think, that 
those which our ancestors then had were moveable, and the property 
of the incumbent; if so, consequently at his disposal. For before the 
Reformation, it was the use for the people to thrust up together near 
the priest, without respect to the condition and qualities of persons : 
and some would place themselves near to some altar, pillar, or tomb, 
with the convenience of a matt, cushion, or some small stool or form, 
to rest upon. But when the service of the mass (performed generally 
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at the high altar, the priest turning his back to the people) was laid 
aside, and Divine Service ordered to be read in a desk, then both 
that and the pulpit were placed for the most convenience of the 
people’s hearing; and the whole church furnished with seats for that 
purpose ; the ordering of the same being in the power of the ordinary, 
who placed the people and their families therein in decent manner, 
according to their respective ranks and qualities, as we see them con- 
tinued to this day; and thereupon in time, some seats become appro- 
priated to some certain capital messuages within the parish.” 

The instances brought forward by your correspondent seem to 
strengthen Mr. Stavely’s account; as only three memoranda of 
mending and making pews occur during a space of more than forty 
years; one of which particularly mentions the site being “ the Lady 
Chapel,” and the locality of the others is not named. As to the refer- 
ence in the note to Shakspeare (Richard III.), for the occurrence of 
the term “ pew-fellow,”’ it may be sufficient to remark, that his 
anachronisms are most numerous. Any one feeling disposed to turn 
to Vol IL. of “ Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare,’’ will there find 
a long list of them enumerated.* 


I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
Longbridge, Nov. 8, 1832. W.S. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’S DIARY. 
Continued from Vol. II. p. 475. 


1658. 23 May.—There was now a collection for persecuted and 
sequestered Ministers of the Church of England, whereof divers are in 
prison. Asad day! ‘The Church now in dens and caves of the earth. 

1659. 9 Nov.—We observed our solemn Fast for the calamity of 
our Church. 

18 Dec.—Preached that famous divine Dr. Saunderson (since 
Bishop of Lincoln), now 80 Yeares old, on 30 Jer. 13, concerning the 
evil of forsaking God. 

1660. 6 Jan.—Dr. Allestree preached at the Abby, after -which 
4 Bishops were consecrated, Hereford, Norwich...... 

1661. 29 May.—This was the first Anniversarie appointed by Act 
of Parliament, to be observed as a day of General Thanksgiving for 
the miraculous Restauration of his Majesty. Our Vicar preaching 
on the 118 Psalm, 24, requiring us to be thankful and rejoice, as, 
indeed, we had cause. 

3 Nov.—One Mr. Bretont+ preached his probation sermon at our 
Parish Church, and, indeed, made a most excellent discourse on | John, 


29, of God’s free grace to penitents, so that I could not but recommend 
him to the patron. 





* W. S. mistakes the Editor’s meaning in the note referred to. All that was meant 
was, that pew-fellow was a word in familiar use in Shakspeare’s time, which would 
hardly have been the case if pews had been unknown till after the Reformation —Ep. 


i + Hee obtained the living. 
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10. In the afternoone, preach’d at the Abby, Dr. Basire, that 
greate travailler, or rather French Apostle, who had been planting 
the Church of England in divers parts of the Levant and Asia. He 
shewed that the Church of England was, for purity of doctrine, sub- 
stance, decency, and beauty, the most perfect under Heaven; that 
England was the very land of Goshen. 

20.—The Bishop of Gloucester* preached at the Abby at the 
funeral of the Bishop of Hereford, brother to the Duke of Albemarle. 
It was a decent solemnity. There was a silver mitre with episcopal 
robes, born by the Herald before the Hearse, which was followed by 
the Duke, his brother, and all the Bishops, with divers Noblemen. 

1662. 15 Jan.—This solemn Fast was held for the House of 
Commons at St. Margaret’s. Dr. Reeves, the Dean of Windsor, 
preach’d on 7 Joshua, 12, shewing how the neglect of exacting justice 
on offenders (by which he insinuated such of the old King’s mur- 
derers as were yet reprieved and in the Tower) was a maine cause 
of God’s punishing a land. He brought in that of the Gibeonites as 
well as Achan and others, concluding with an eulogie of the Parlia- 
ment for their loyaltie in restoring the Bishops and Cleargie, and vin- 
dicating the Church from sacrilege. 

17 Aug.—Being the Sonday when the Common Prayer Booke 
reformed and ordered to be used for the future, was appointed to be 
read, and the Soleme League and Covenant to be abjured by all the 
Incumbents of England, under penalty of loosing their livings, our 
Vicar read it this morning. 

21 Dee.—One of his Majesty’s Chaplains preach'd, after which, 
instead of the antient, grave, and solemn wind musiq accompanying 
the organ, was introduced a concert of 24 violins between every pause, 
after the French fantastical light way, better suiting a tavern or Play- 
house thana Church. ‘This was the first time of change, and now we 
no more beard the cornet which gave life to the organ, that Instru- 
ment quite left off, in which the English were so skillful. I dined at 
Mr. Povey’s, where I talked with Cromer, a great Musician. 

1663. 17 April.—I saluted the old Bishop of Durham, Dr. Cosin, 
to whom I had ben kind and assisted in his Exile, but which he little 
remembered in his greatnesse. 


29. Dr. Creighton preach’d his extravagent Sermon at St Mar- 
garet’s, before the House of Commons. 

5 Nov.—Dr. South, my Lord Chancellor's Chaplain, preached at 
Westminster Abby, an excellent discourse, concerning obedience to 
Magistrates, against the Pontificians and Sectaries. I 
dined at Sir Ph. Warwick's, where was much company. 

1665, 24 Feb.—Dr. Fell, Canon of Christ Church, preach’d before 


the King, on 15 Romans, 2, a very formal discourse and in blank 


verset, according to his manner; however, he is a good man. 


afterwards 


a 


* Dr. William Nicholson. 


+ Mr. Exton, it seems, had a predecessor in his poetic fancies. 
department.— Ep. 


See Review 
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2 Aug.—A solemn Fast thro’ England, to deprecate God's dis- 
pleasure against the land by pestilence and war; our Dr, preaching 
on 26 Levit. 41, 42, that the meanes to obtaine remission of punish- 
ment was not to repine at it, but humbly submit to it. 


SACRED POETRY. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


Aas! the mallows, when along the dale 

They fade and perish,—when the parsley pale 

And the bright-leaved anethus droops,—once more 

These live and bloom in beauty as before. 

But we, the wise, the warlike, and the great, 

Wither beneath the touch of death—and straight 

Sleep,—deaf within the hollow earth,—a sleep 
Eternal, without dreams and deep. 


Thus sung the ancient bard of Sicily, 
The shepherd poet, as he wander’d forth 


> And saw the flowers of summer droop and die, 
, Under the touch of the malignant north, 
r Rare visitant of that unclouded sky. 


And yet he knew each semi-vital flower 
Was watch’d by Nature’s God, and clothed in sleep 


By the wise tenderness of Sov’reign Power, 
= That it might live. What demon whisper’d there, 
‘y What charms and hellish drugs conspired to steep 
The poet’s heart in darkness and despair? 
e How dull a thought! that God, whose love can bless 
1. The falling rose, and tend the worm with care, 
it Made man a living soul for Nothingness ! . 
F, D., Cu. Cu., B.A. 
ny ety ae ae ee 
le 
SON NET. 

i Gory and Excellency of this land! 

Thee I revisit late, and much admire 
at Thy form unalter’d, even as my sire 
to And I adorn’d thee with ambitious hand. 
ds Well nigh forgotten where I held command, 

I come in other guise ; the long desire 

Hath turn’d me grey, and scarce my limbs aspire 
k Erect before the face of heaven to stand. 
IK 


Seven weary years I dwelt alone and mute, 

Nor hath my once authoritative tongue 

More skill of elocution, than the lute 

Neglected and for many years unstrung. 

Yet thou shalt be demolish’d branch and root, 

And this dishonour’d flesh again be young. 

ane AH. 








POETRY. 


VERSES 


Found one Morning pinned to a Lady's* Cabinet Pianoforte 


Ir, through music, outward sense 
May be purg’d of its offence, 

And from shame of gross desire 
Heav’n- wise taught, to heav’n aspire ; 
If to stir when rest is sloth,— 

And to still when thought is ruth,— 
If these objects be indeed 

Like heav’n’s bounty and our need ; 
Precious boon of man must dwell 

In this curtain’d*® citadel. 


If that boon may be betray’d, 
And a thing of danger made,— 
Glutton, with insatiate pow’rs, 5 
Of our answerable hours,— 
Sensual science deified, 
Feeding vanity and pride ;— 
Let us guard the precious prize 
With a Christian’s ears and eyes. 
Let the song that lightens care, 
The song that strengthens love, be there ; 
Skill, with numerous motion charming,— 
Passion, with high impulse warming,— 
And the mystery profound 
Lock’d in twin and triple sound; 
Where, though varying notes pursue 
Each its different ema true, 
But one current seems to roll 
On the undividing soul. 

Touching graces ! joys divine ! 
Love without, and peace within! 
Charter’d pleasure! health of art! 
Social sympathies of heart ! 
In these cells your vigils keep, 
On these strings expectant sleep : 
There true concord meet and make, 
And when my sister strikes, awake! 


SD 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to »mind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 


of his Correspondents. 


ON PARABOLICAL SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editor of the British Magatine. 


Sir,—Of all the modes of construing Holy Writ, there is none so 
dangerous, or which furnishes so convenient a cloak for total irreligion, 
as the indefinite, and therefore unlimited right assumed of accepting 








* The author’s sister 


+ Alluding to the fashion after which this sort of instrument is made. 
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its words in an allegorical sense, that is to say, of accepting them as 
words of explicit falsehood, -but of an implicit and. subjacent truth. If 
the word of Scripture was never so modified, that dangerous vice 
could never have found its way into theology, because it is always 
the foundation of reality which upholds the edifice of fiction; and 
if such modes of speech were in all cases as inconsistent with pure 
veracity, as, by the very terms of the case, they are with explicit 
truth, none such could be found in inspired writings, or in the writings 
of inspired men. It is undeniable that they are often used. 

The great, and perhaps the only class of such passages, is the pre- 
dictive, or, in the vulgar, false, and limited use of that word, prophetic. 
The use of prophecy, as applied to events remotely future, was to furnish 
to anterior generations such an incomplete and general foreknowledge 
of those events which God had in store, as might suffice to keep alive 
among them that hope which is the sister of faith, and those fears 
which are a corrective to our evil desires; but, to subsequent gene- 
rations, it was so framed as to furnish the means of clear and full 
recognition, such as delights the mind upon attaining to the solution 
of a well-constructed enigma, to evince the divine origin of our 
religion, and to shew that the events of the world had all been cal- 
culated and ordained beforehand by Omniscience. But the imparting 
of a previous knowledge of future events, as minute as the recognition 
of the past and fulfilled, would disturb the good order: of human 
affairs, and often tend to defeat the very end which Providence had 
determined to accomplish. Predictive declarations are therefore per- 
petually offered to us in language which has only moral and spiritual 
veracity, and not natural truth, and by which, being well aware of its 
nature, we are not deceived; just, if I may use that example, as we 
receive x for an unknown number, but 4 or 5 for real numbers, by 
which, if they are false ones, we are deceived in our reckoning. 

The only other class of scriptural affirmations that requires to be 
considered, in this point of view, is the parabolic. 

Parables, apologues, or (in the A%sopic sense of the word) fables, 
were early made use of to illustrate moral truths, and impress them on 
the memory by exercising the mind of the hearer, who in such case 
is nota passive recipient, but has to make some effort of his own wit. 
A narrative of facts which might have occurred, or of facts which 
might be supposed to have occurred, was delivered, and the inference 
to which that state of facts would lead the hearer’s mind is called 
their moral. 

No dispute could arise upon the point of veracity, where the facts 
were of the class secondly above mentioned, which could only exist in 
hypothesis. For that reason the purest parable or fable is that in 
which human affairs are illustrated by the supposed words and actions 
of brute animals or plants; because that, of which the natural truth 
is an obvious impossibility, cannot be a moral falsehood. The most 
remarkable instance of such a parable in Scripture is that which was 
delivered by Jotham, son of Gideon, “ The trees went forth on a time 
to anoint a king over them,’ &e.—Judges ix. 8. 

But the case of a narrative illustrating human affairs by human 
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affairs, and forming a little romance or novel instead of a pure 
Esopian fable, is materially different. It may be questioned whether 
such a narrative can be delivered falsely, and yet salva fide. The 
use and custom of resorting to such illustrations in any given country, 
as in Syria, does not solve that difficulty; because all that such use 
and custom could enable the hearer to conclude would be, that it 
either might be a parable, or might be a real circumstance :— 


**O Laertiade quicquid dico aut fuit aut non.” 


The easy, obvious, and proper conduct to pursue in such a case is, 
to declare that the facts are parabolical, and composed for the sake of 
practical illustration, when they are so. Such was the conduct 
of Nathan, when he followed up his romance of the pet lamb and 
cruel landlord with adding, “ Thou art the man,’ and that of the 
Lord, when he said, J will liken him to a wise man which built his 
house, &c., and when he said, “ Hear ye the parable of the sower,”’ 
and “the kingdom of heaven is likened to a certain king,” and so 
forth. For in all these cases, the very words, or the idiom of them, 
signify the nature of the story. It is right that I should add, that 
whenever the evangelist says “ he spake by a parable,”’ his meaning 
is, that Jesus himself, when he spake it, gave it out as and for a para- 
ble, and that we are not to understand that he explains the truth to us, 
but that Jesus left his audience in a state of ignorance or deception. 

It is obvious, that divine wisdom and human experience may 
inculcate their precepts effectually, either by stating hypothetical 
cases, or by citing real instances of what has happened. And it is 
no less so, that the latter is by far the stronger, and more cogent 
method of appealing to the minds of men. It is a strong thing to be 
able to say, “beware of evil courses, and remember the fate of 
John Hodges, who was hanged last assizes.”” But if the same admo- 
nition were offered as a parable, relating to sins and punishment of an 
imaginary character, it would be much enfeebled. The omnipotence 
of the parabolist may have convicted and hanged the hero of the 
parable ; but yet, the hearer may suppose, since the whole is sup- 
position, a very different result, arising from the clemency of judges, 
the defeat of witnesses, and the like. Since, therefore, the real 
instance is superior to the hypothetical, there can be no reason for 
assuming any statement of the Lord or his prophets to be fiction, 
where it is not asserted or insinuated to be such. The only reason 
which might raise up such a probability in other cases, namely, the 
danger and absence of worldly-minded discretion in adverting to 
the faults of real people, fails in this; for the Lord fears no man, and 
is a respecter of no person, This reasoning would become irresistible, 
if we should think that any declaration of facts untrue, without a 
consistent declaration that they are such, would detract from the 
divine verity. 

If an audience were informed, that the labourers upon a nobleman’s 
estate had revolted, and massacred, first the bailiffs, and ultimately 
the son and heir, of their master, no such circumstances having taken 
place, and were left by the speaker in the uncertainty whether it had 
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really happened or not, and in the suspicion that it had, they would 
be deceived and led into error by his tongue. It would be a poor 
excuse to say, that in such cases the moral of the tale is useful, and 
its fictitiousness productive of no ill effects, even if it were or could 
be thus inoffensive; because such a doctrine is at variance with one 
of the fundamental attributes of God. The mercies of God are 
immense, and the love from which they proceed is pure of all self- 
ishness, and they admit of no comparison with those qualities and 
feelings in created beings. But vengeance also belongs to Him alone, 
and the severities of Him who treads the wine-press of wrath exceed 
those of any subordinate power. His marvellous works of mercy and 
of justice are measured out according to the Lesbian rule of right, 
which never errs, but bends to the shape of every circumstance. 
What then is the rule, what is— 


The perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 


upon which all other attributes of perfection are in a manner depend- 
ent? It is that perfect spirit of verity, in which veracity and truth 
(things that are quite distinct in created intelligences) are eternally 
and necessarily united; inasmuch as fa//ibility is their only point of 
separation. God, therefore, although He be forgiving, is not forgive- 
ness, and although he be severe, He is not vengeance, but Gop 1s 
TRUTH. It is, in my opinion, some blasphemy to say that a false 
belief of facts could arise from the plain and direct, but false, affirm- 
ation of those facts by Christ. 

But it is nearly impossible for anecdotes of mankind to be related 
without truth, and erroneously believed as true, without being 
positively mischievous, We know what effect is produced, and inten- 
tionally produced, upon the character and popularity of our clergy, 
by the diligence of their enemies, in dragging forth and exaggerating 
every instance of their real misconduct, and in the frequent invention 
of calumnies against them. Every such scandalous tale that is cireu- 
lated has its effect. If it were published in our papers, that a poor 
man was lying cruelly wounded on the highway, and that the bishop 
of the diocese, and the parson of the parish, had passed by him 
without listening to his groans or relieving his affliction, we know weil 
the impression it would produce. It seems therefore to me, that 
whoever used this phrase “ the parable of the good Samaritan,” would 
make the Lord his God a calumniator. If Jesus had made the mul- 
titude believe that labourers had risen up against their master, and 
murdered his upper servants, and his son, with no other consequence, 
than the probability of some future retaliation on his part, | say, if 
such a tale had gone abroad upon his high authority, what must 
people have thought of the police and government of the country ? 
What opinion would the severe Tiberius have conceived of Pilate’s 
administration? He who vainly alleges facts against society in 
general, or any of its order, calumniates both it and them, and can 
hardly fail to serve the interested or malicious designs of some faction 
or other. Jesus therefore could only allege them as avowed para- 
bles or as positive truths, and there remains no middle term. The 
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woman of Tekoah may here be cited: it has been said that she 
delivered a parable, but she did no such thing: she told a lie. It 
deceived the king for a little while, but his great sagacity detected it, 
and traced it to its original author. 

The upshot of this is the historicai truth of all the Lord's illus- 
trative anecdotes, being possible in themselves, and not presented to 
us as parables, Those anecdotes which I consider myself required 
to believe on the above grounds, are also such as possess the most 
striking air of truth and nature. The benevolence of the good Sama- 
ritan, and the misfortunes and penitence of the prodigal son, are 
authentic traits of the age and country in which our Saviour lived ; 
and we may presume, that the tale, which contains those very curious 
words “ and the lord commended the unjust steward,’’ derives its 
peculiarities from the character and remarkable behaviour of real 
agents. But the most extraordinary and interesting of these narra- 
tions is that, whereof the scene is laid in the valley of the shadow 
of death, and which has made us in some sort Epopts of those mysteries 
which are between this world and the next, of the abode of saints 
and the abode of sinners, whom novies styx interfusa coercet. 
Besides the general reasons relied upon, the express mention of the 
proper name Lazarus ‘avouches to us that this relation is historical. 
If there be one thing more than another which distinguishes a para- 
ble from a poem or novel, it is the absence of proper names. Certain 
circumstances strongly lead us to the persuasion that he was the 
brother of Mary and Martha. If one Lazarus was the person in 
whose history the secrets of the prison-house are partly revealed to 
us, and another was the person who actually returned from the man- 
sions of death, to tell those secrets, the coincidence would be 
wonderful. But there is also another. Dives was of the Pharisees, 
by this token, that his brothers had Moses and the Prophets, that is 
to say, believed in them, although they did not profit by their per- 
cepts ; but the Sadducees had only Moses. He prayed Abraham to 
send Lazarus from the elysium of death, to his father’s house, 
to admonish his brethren; and Abraham (whose power to do this 
was probably assumed without reason by the pharisee) replied, “ if 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.”’ Lazarus was sent back from the 
grave, and lived again among his former acquaintance, and the pha- 
risees were not persuaded though one had risen out of the corruption 
of the charnel-house, and they “consulted that they might put 
Lazarus also to death;’’ and the words of father Abraham were 
made good, Is it not manifest, that we are reading of one man, and 
one transaction, and that the account given by John explains that 
which is given by Luke? I think he must be a little credulous, or 
much prejudiced, who will suppose one Lazarus whose unavailing 
resurrection was talked of, and another Lazarus whose resurrection 
actually occurred. The following is the only difficulty I have ever 
felt. Lazarus was a beggar (xrwyoc), and at one time lay at the rich 
man’s gate, yet Mary and Martha were in no great poverty, and 
were also fond of their brother. But I do not think it a serious one. 
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The sisters were probably of humble condition, and the brother, being 
by a grievous disease entirely prevented from maintaining himself, 
was a pauper, which would perhaps be a better word than beggar, and 
was permitted by the usages of his country to seek some assuage- 
ment of his necessities from the wealthy, especially those to whom 
he was known, as the Lazarus of Abraham was to the family of 
Dives, instead of throwing the entire burthen of his maintenance 
upon his poor relations. 

It was taught in the dark ages, that all the penalties for sin com- 
mitted, or compensations for “good things received” and abused in 
selfish sensuality, towhich a man was exposed in the interval between 
his death and the last judgment of quick and dead, as this Jew was 
during the life-time of his surviving brethren, were commutable. 
People were made to believe that the prayers of the clergy would 
produce that effect in proportion to the frequency of their repetition. 
An enormous source of simoniacal gain was thus opened to the clergy, 
to their own corruption, and that of all classes. ‘The severity 
employed towards Dives, and others in the like case, came to be 
termed purgation, a heterodox phrase, founded upon the pagan views 
of the soul and its immortality, and the juggling operations by 
which men were to be extricated from this real punishment, or 
imaginary refiner’s fire, were called Missee, a phrase of disputed 
etymology, but which I believe to derive itself from their supposed 
power to set the soul free, météere. When the mind of man obtained 
that liberation which his soul had so long bargained for in vain, and 
became violently indisposed to all the favourite arguments of the 
Romish doctors, an anxiety showed itself to get rid of the Scripture 
anecdotes, and make parables of them all, and most especially of that 
one, of which the historical nature is doubly assured. It was ill done. 
It is always ill to sport with divine truth for any motive; and, above 
all, to break down and blend the laws of distinction between a truth, 
an allegory, and a lie. 


H. 


REMARKS ON THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Sir,—The origin of the Septuagint is enveloped in mystery and lofided 
with fable, but enough is known to give it a particular claim to our 
regard, Amidst the unceasing changes in kingdoms and their dialects, 
the chosen nation, to whom were committed the oracles of God, were 
scattered from their inheritance, and the language of inspiration be- 
‘ame a dead letter. Hence arose the necessity of a translation, 
which was accomplished by different hands, at different periods of the 
third century, B.c., according to the exigencies of the Jewish church in 
Egypt. I shall not here remark on the directing hand of Providence 
that led to the adoption of the Greek, which was soon to become a 
universal language, and afford a ready means of publishing the Gospel 
to all the world; it is rather my object to draw attention to the style 


, in which was executed this first transfusion of the word of God. As 
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it was the work of the same remarkable people, to whom the divine 
oracles were originally given, it may well command respect at our 
hands; and it isa higher prince iple than curiosity that would lead us to 
a full consideration of the manner in which they secured to them- 
selves the benefits of their most distinguished privilege: farther, it is 
a question of particular interest at the present time, when men are 
engaged in translating the Bible into all languages and are calling for 
improvements of it in our own. 

The method, then, on which these first translators decided, was a 
literal and even a servile translation. Now this decision, although at 
first view it may appear like the true growth of superstition, will ra- 
ther be found, on farther consideration, to be ee genuine fruit of wis- 
dom. By it they paid due deference to God in rendering his word 
as simply as they could, and quite free from any nips ‘which it is 
in the power of a translator to give toa work according to his own 
views. By it they also gained the applause of men, as this manner 
(for I do not here speak of the degree) has received the sanction of 
the soundest judgments; thus the ‘unstudied bareness of the Vulgate, 
for fidelity and simplicity, has ever been preferred by learned men 
to the classical periods of Castalio ; and, without controversy, the 
simple dignity of our authorised version retains more of the spirit and 
form of the original than the modernized and polished productions of 
recent translators; in their performances, although particular passages 
may be less obscure, yet if a dozen verses together be read in any 
part, their great inferiority will manifestly appear. The English 
nation is particularly favoured in this respect; for whilst our idiom 
so far agrees with that of the Hebrew as to allow of a literal transla- 
tion without any violation of its own laws, it so far differs as to im- 
press on such a work an air of antiquity and simplicity, very far 
removed from the familiarity of modern phrase, Unfortunately, in 
this age of change and novelty, everything simple and venerable has 

sadly fallen into disrepute; however great, therefore, may be the 
opening for improvement, however loud ‘the Ci all for ame wadione ‘nt, let not 
the Bible at least be t: ampered with; and whenever a revision of it shall 
be taken in hand, great benetit will be found to arise from such obso- 
lete notions as a regard to precede ntand a love of antiquity. It w as 
by means of literal translation that the art of Hebrew composition 
was first brought to light, and shone forth in allthe beauties of its out- 
ward form, in its symmetry of arrangement and correspondence of 
parts; and I have no doubt that the same means will be greatly effec- 
tual towards bringing into bold relief the hidden meaning of its in- 
ward power, when the dim shadowings of prophecy shall be embodied 
in realities, and the apparently unconnected parts of Scripture shall 
fall unconstrained into their places, leaving at fault both the simplicity 
of the simple ¢ and the cunning of the wise by the goodliness and com- 
pleteness of its whole. Seeing that it was reserved for these* latter 
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The nature of Hebrew poetry and its laws of parallelism were discovered even 
so lately as by Bishop Lowth, 1753, and quite recently (1820) were 
tbe first time, by Bishop Jebb, to the New ‘Testament. 
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times to lift the veil that concealed even the bodily features of the 
Hebrew muse, we should be careful to transmit them unimpaired, and 
must be content to leave to another age the full comprehension of the 
spirit that stirs within her. 

The critical uses of the Septuagint are twofold; to emend the text 
of the Old, and to illustrate the style of the New Testament. As it 
is the most ancient version of the Jewish Scriptures, it is very valu- 
able in shewing the state of the Hebrew text in that remote period ; 
and we are greatly indebted to it for extricating us out of many diffi- 
culties by having preserved a different reading. Its applic ation to the 
New Testament is different in kind, but fully equal in value. A 
close comparison of the Greek ‘Testament phrases with similar ones 
in the Septuagint, and a critical translation of both, from the Hebrew, 
will often afford a better sense than a direct translation from the New 
‘Testament. As the authors of our Christian Scriptures expressed* 
Hebrew phrases and idioms in Greek words, we are certainly more 
likely by this process to arrive at the very mind that was in the 
Apostles. The utility of this method will more evidently appear from 
this additional consideration, that the Septuagint very soon came into 
general repute among the Jews; even to the Rabbis it was a princi- 
pal source of knowledge, but was the only one open to the great body 
of the nation. When King James “had once out of deep judgment 
apprehended how convenient it was that there should be one more 
exact translation of the holy Scriptures into the Knglish tongue,” he 
laid it in charge on our venerable translators to retain the ecclesiasti- 
cal and appropriated words; and it was such a plan as this that the 
writers of the New Testament followed, although they pursued it to 
a much greater extent. The Greek of the Septuagint had long been 
the only language of the synagogue, and it was alw ays e mployed in 
re ‘ligious subje cts; they therefore not only retaine the appropriated 
words, but confined themselves altogether to that singular style which 
had originated at Alexandria, in a literal translation trom the Hebrew. 

Thus the Se ptuagint is not only valuable as an ancient version in 
correcting the Jewish Scriptures, but still more so as a glossary, or 
collection of scholia, to e xplain the phraseology of our own. 

I shall now give an ex xample of the latter method for the sake of 
illustrating a difficult passage in the New ‘Testament. Matt. xv.—(3) 
“ But he answered and said unto them, Why do ye also transgress the 
commandent of God by your tradition? (: 4) For God commanded, 
saying, Honour thy father and mother: and he that curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death. (5) But ye say, whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother, Jé is a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me ; (6) And honour not his father or his mother, he 
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* In Matt. vii. 21—0t rae eioeXehoerar is a Hebraism, and equivalent to Nemo 
prorsus intrabit— Not one oi those that say unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
the Kingdom of Heaven. ‘The two lines in v. 2] set forth two opposite characters, 
which are more fully described in verses 24 and 26. This connexion would be more 
observable by reducing the whole passage into its parallelisms. 
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shall be free. Thus have ye made the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition.”’ 

In the first place, let him die the death is the Septuagint translation 
of nroy Ni, he shall surely die—Ex. xxi. 17, Gen. ii. 17. But the 


whole difficulty of the passage lies in the word and in the beginning 
of the sixth verse. Nowin conditional sentences where the second 
member “depends on the first, the Hebrews said “If so and so and so 
and so’’ where we should say then or omit the particle altogether, 
thus—“If it be a son and ye shall kill him, but if it he a daughter and 
she shall live.”’—Ex. i. 16. In this peculiarity the Hebrew original 
is often literally followed by the Septuagint version, which, in its turn, 
is sometimes imitated in the Greek Testament.—F or example, Gen. 

XXVili. 20-—éavy 7 peer’ éuov (if God will be with me) Kai tora (then 
[and | shall the Lord be my God; and | Sam, xii. 15—ééyv pa) (&KOUVONTE 
(if ye will not obey) cat tora (then fand] shall the hand of the Lord 
be against you.) ‘It is the same idiom that obtains in this place of St. 

Matt.—éay eixn (if a man say) cai ob pu) ryyon (then [and] he shall 
not honour. Thus, as the* Greek idiom will not allow that kai 
should here be translated and, so the usage of the Septuagint teaches 
us that its true meaning is then, The arrangement by parallelisms 
confirms this rendering, and indeed throws a clear light upon the 
whole passage. And he answered and said unto them :— 


‘* Why do yourselves also break the commandment of God through your 
tradition ? 
For God commanded : 
Saying, Honour thy father and thy mother, 
And he that revileth father or mother shall surely die ; 


Whereas ye say : 
If one delare to father or mother, An offering be thy due relief, 
Then he shall not honour his father or his mother ; 


Truly ye have done away the commandment of God through your tradition.”¢ 


By the vile proceeding here exposed, a man did not bind himself 
to make any offering to God; he was only no longer free to honour 
by maintenance his needy parents. It was as if he should say, “ May 

















* If xai were conjunctive so as to connect the two verbs if a man say and if he 
honour not, the additional negative 0 would necessarily be omitted as in Mat. xxi. 
Ql.—tay Eynre wiorw Kai pr ScaxprOjre (if ye have faith and if ye doubt not.) 

+ Bishop Jebb, in his Sacred Literature, first applied the principle of parallelisms 
to the explanation of this passage, but he has not produced the happy etfect so con- 
spicuous in his other examples. He translates and arranges it in this manner :— 

“And why do ye transgress the commandment of God, by your tradition ? 
For God commanded, saying : 
Honour thy father and thy mother ; 

And he who revileth father or mother, let him die the death : 

But ye say : 

Whosoever shall say to his father or mother, be that a gift, by which thou 

mightest have been relieved from me; 

Must also not honour his father or his mother : 

thus have ye nullified the commandment of God by your tradition.” 
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mischief befal me, if ever 1 help you in the least.” Although reviling 
of every kind was denounced with certain death in God’s law, yet 
this form of it was countenanced by the tradition of the Pharisees, ; in 
hopes of casual profit to the temple ; for as often as the man should 
afterwards attempt to assist his parents, he incurred the infamy of 
a broken vow, and the whole of such relief was forfeited to the 
treasury. 

Such an exersise, in the Septuagint, as I have exemplified above, 
will amply repay all the time bestowed upon it; and the inducement 
to engage in it would be greatly increased, if some one of our many able 
men ‘should publish the book of Genesis in Greek, or rather selections 
from it, with notes pointing out the derivation of the Septuagint ex- 
pressions from the Hebrew, and the formation of the Greek Testament 
phraseology from the Septuagint. A moderate attention to such a 
little work would afford a more thorough and rational knowledge of 
the Greek Testament, than could be derived from a most perfect ac- 
quaintance with the classics ; indeed, the accomplished classical scho- 
lar can no more expect than the plain English scholar to know the 
real origin and nature of the Greek ‘Testament language without 
some paink bestowed in the manner here mentioned. It cannot be 
unseasonable to draw attention to this point ata time when our Bishops 
are declaring their intention to raise the standard of qualification for 
orders. In his printed charge, the Bishop of London requires compo- 
sition in Latin from all candidates, and the Bishop of Salisbury some 
acquaintance with the early Christian Fathers, &c. &e. The gene- 
ral advance in knowledge may require, and the number of applicants 
may allow the heads of the church to be more select in the admission 
of its ministers; but no single requirement would more effectual 
secure in our clergy the literary qualifications suitable to their profes- 
sion than that under consideration. 

Lastly: the Septuagiut affords a ready help towards a Hebrew 

translation of the Greek Testament. ‘The comparison of phrases 
before mentioned is admirably adi apte 1 for this purpose, and the ex- 
tensive recurrence of paralle isms in the New ‘Testament, as pointed 
out by Bishop Jebb, will necessarily, if judiciously atte nded to, lead 
future translators into the genuine manner of Hebrew composition, 
These are helps which prudent men will eagerly lay hold of, so to 
acquit themselves that their work may most effectually gain the re- 
spect of the Jews and command their attention; and soundness of 
judgment will much more be shewn in an anxious care to provide 
one more exact translation against the appointed time of their national 
restoration, than in a premature zeal for the dubious conversion of a 
handful, by any means whatever, to minister to present religious excite- 

ment. ‘The Christian Scriptures still come before them with suspi- 
clon, and the more complete shall be their Hebrew dress, the more 
true to the original they are likely to prove, and they will certainly 
gain a more ready access to their favour and understanding, when the 
God of their fathers shall again become conspicuously their God and 
they his people. The number of quotations, applications, and allu- 
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sions taken* from the Septuagint in the New Testament will be found 
infinitely to surpass the expectations of those who have not made er 
investigation. Thus the Septuagint, which we have received 
Jewish hands to our better understanding of the Hebrew Sc soca 
enables the Christian to hold up the light of the Gospel with greater 
efficacy to the benighted Jew :— 
‘It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


W. B. W. 





Vicarage, Beds. 


THE PROPHECY OF JESUS. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—A recent author+ observes, “that writers on the millennium strive 
hard to give to yevea the sense of é0vo0¢ (nation), in Luke xxi, 82— 
‘This generation shall not pass away till all be fulfilled;’ and para- 
phrase the verse thus: ‘In spite? of unparalleled sufferings, the Jews 
shall exist as a nation till Christ's personal return.’ It is difficult to 
imagine why the millennium is here brought in; because the persistency 
of the Jewish nation, undestroyed, and unblended, is a manifest truth, 
and their long future continuance in that state cannot, from the present 
aspect of affairs, be doubted of. There is a sort of incorrectness in 
thus mixing up controverted doctrine with plain fact, where the letter 
only is relevant. 

But the author says, that yevea, in Seriptural Greek, has only these 
two meanings, viz. “an account, tradition, or gene: logy, and a gene- 
ration of cotemporary men or the manner of life in that generation. 


If such be the case, the plainest and most satisfactory explanation of 


this prophecy must be abandoned, and it must be replunged into the 
great difficulties that otherwise involve it. But Professor J. F. 
Schleusner declares that yevea does signify “ offspring, posterity, all 
who derive their origin from one common stock, a family, nation, tribe 
or kin;’’ which is the well known Homeric sense of the word 


Taurng Troe yeveng re Kat aiparog evyopat eivat, 


And he cites the following satisfactory Hellenistic authorities : Josephus 
A. i. 10.3. and A. i. 5. Genes. xxxi. 3. Levit. xx. 18. and xxv. 41. 
Jer. vill, 3, together with a few others which are not to the purpose. 
lt may be added, that the word sometimes is used for a set, class, or 
denomination of people, without any literal consanguinity or com- 
munity of procres ation, in which respect only Psalm Ixxii. 


(xxiii. ) 15, 
seems to differ from the above-mentioned passages. 





* Besides the numerous original parallelisms of the New Testament in “Sacred Lite 
rature,” there are afew examples of—( 1) Simple quotations from the Septuagint.— 
(2) Complex quotations, taken from different parts and combined.—(3) Quot: ations 
mingled with original matter ; in all these, the parallelism is strictly observed. 


+ Brit. Mag. vol. ii. )- 261. t+ Why do they insert these five words ? 
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The prophecy of the Lord is delivered to us by the three first evan- 
gelists, Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi. It announces the approach- 
ing judgments of God against Jerusalem, the calamities of the Jewish 
nation, and the persecutions of the faithful. The gospel of St. Matthew 
proce¢ ds j in these words, (to us, who live long after the completion of 
those events, most astounding r,) * Immediatels ly after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be ‘darke ned, &e., and then shall the sign of 
the Son of man appear in heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the 
land mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory, and he shall se nd his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet, and the *y shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other; &e. Verily 
I say unto you, this generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be fulfilled.” However, some seventeen centuries have passed away 
since the tribulation of those days, and not one syllable of all this has 
come to pass. Neither in the period which followed the siege by ‘Titus, 
nor in that which followed the more extensive desolation. by ‘Adrian, 
did any manifestation of God the Son take place, or any great and 
happy reunion of the faithful. Nothing occurred in those periods, or 
down unto this period, to which those words could be even allegorically 
applied. But, at the same time, I must protest, that if such a phrase 
as “seeing the Son of man coming in the clouds with power and 
glory’ be capable of allegorization, it is nearly time to shut up the 
volume, the pulpits, and the churches, for anything may signify any- 
thing, and (among others) the words of the Nicene fathers “1 believe 
that he shall come again with glory to judge both the quick and the 
dead”? may mean any thing ‘besides what they say. Saint Mark 
abstained from repes ating the word immediate ly (cv0ewe) from St. 
Matthew, and said “in those days, after that tribulation,” by which 
process he rather softened down the phraseology by which the reader 
was surprised in his predecessor, than removed ‘the real diffi ‘ulty. 
The last of the three Gospels in question, which was composed in the 
earnest desire to rectify whatever was defective or clear up whatever 
seemed obscure in those which preceded, gives a very different colour 
to our Saviour’s prophecy. It describes four successive systems of 
events, I. Jerusalem besieged, and the Jews led « captive into all 
nations. 2. The continuing oppression of Palestine, expressed in 
these ae “ And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the nations, 
until the times of the nations be fulfilled.” 3. When those times are 
fulfilled, there shall be great troubles, signs in the sun and moon, «&e., 
and a general anxiety in the minds of men, 4. “ And then shall they 
see the Son of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory.” 
It is added, in him, as in both his prede cessors, “ This generation shall 
not pass away till all be fulfilled.” We thus learn that it was im- 
properly said in the gospel of Matthew, that the signs in the heavens, 
which are to foreshew the coming of the Lord unto judgment, would be 
ammediately after the capture of Jerusalem and dispe rsion of ‘tha Jews; 
and-that, on the contrary, the entire times, or series of ages, during 
which the consequences ‘of that ¢ atastrophe were to continue, the Jews 
heing exiles, and the land of their fathers in the hands of strangers, 
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were to. intervene between the said catastrophe and the said premo- 
nitory signs in the heavens. Saint Matthew had written down this dis- 
course without duly weighing the force and position of the adverb that 
he made use of, and, by that inadvertency, perhaps the strongest of all 
arguments might have been furnished to those who regard the Lord as 
not the real Messiah, if the later Evangelist had not given a fuller and 
more intelligible report of what He said. But the very same reasons, 
which constitute the importance of St. Luke's chapter, prove that he 
speaks of old Jacob's yevene re kat aiparoc, and not of any “ generation of 
contemporary men.” ‘The Lord declared to the unbelieving Judah, 
“Thou shalt tarry until | come,” and he is the man who wanders 
upon the face of the earth and must not die. If the Bishop of Armenia 
(who visited England*® in 1228, and astonished John Bull with several 
extraordinary narrations) had been duly aware of this, he would not 
have averred his own personal acquaintance with the Wandering Jew. 

There is another Scripturet often coupled with this one, but 
materially different. ‘ Verily there be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his 
kingdom.’ Had it bee nn said, “which shall not, &c., until, &e., 
cometh in his kingdom,” it would undoubte ‘dly predict either the 
impending and shortly subsequent coming again of Christ in his glory, 
or the indefinite reservation of certain persons then living, like the 
reservation of Enoch and Elias for God’s ulterior uses. ‘The former 
of which would be a false prophecy, and the latter is not recommended 
to us by any circumstances of confirmation. But the words, “ until 
they see, &e . are of a very different import, as applied to those days 
of abundant inspiration. General opinion and tradition has applied the 
words of our Saviour to the right person, even while it was ignorant of 
the justice of that application, and believed in the erroneous opinion 
last above-mentioned, 


Quel tanto al Redentor caro Giovanni, 
Per cui il sermone tra i fratelli uscio 

Che non dovea per morte finir gli anni : 
Si che fu causa che’l Figliuol di Dio 

A Pietro disse; ‘‘ perché pur t’ affanni, 
S’ io vo che cosi aspetti il venir mio?” 
Bencheé non disse, ‘‘ egli non de’ morire,”’ 
Si vede pur che cosi volle dire. 


~ Quivi fu assunto, e trovo compagnia : 
Che prima Enoch il patriarca v’era, 
Eravi insieme il gram profeta Elia, 
Che non an visto ancor |’ ultima sera: 
E fuor de |’ aria pestilente e ria 
Si goderan |’ eterna primavera, 
Fin che dian segno |’ angeliche tube 
Che torni Cristo in su la bianca nube.—Orl. Fur. 34. 58. 


John was not in his state of nature, but “ was in the Spirit,” when 
. ? . ? 
God said to him “ What thou seest, write in a book,” and “ he saw 
> > 
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* See Matt. Paris, p. 297. + Matt. xvi. 28. Luke ix. 27. 
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heaven opened, and behold! a white horse, and he that sitteth upon 
him was called Faithful and True,” &c. &c. Esaias in the last year of 
King Uzziah “ saw the glory of Jesus and spake of him,” (John xii.41); 
and in like manner St. John did not taste of death before he had seen 
the Kingdom of God. 

There was one man who lived till he had beheld the consummation, 
and there is one generation of mankind, who shall neither be exter- 
minated, nor blended down, nor disappear by any other process of 
national extinction, till that consummation is brought to pass. 


H. 


ON THE CLAPTON PROVIDENT SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—If the following notice of a “Provident Society” at work in 
that part of the parish of Hackney which is under my charge, is not 
too long for you, or can be made not too long, I should be glad to see 
it in your pages. It has worked, under some local hindrances, much 
to our satisfaction ; and might, I think, be beneficially adopted in any 
populous parish, where, as with us, gross improvidence in summer, 
and want of work in winter, leave the poor without the means of 
supporting themselves for a great part of the year. There is another 
Society on similar principles in operation in the other part of the 
parish; but the account here given is of that with which I am more 
intimately acquainted, although there is little difference between the 
two, except in unimportant particulars. 


The principles upon which the Society was founded were these— 


1. That the state of distress, in which the poor are found in the 
winter, is owing very much to their extreme want of providence 
during the summer, 

Ii. That indiscriminate charity during the winter, so far from being 
really serviceable to them, is injurious; as it perpetuates their 
improvident habits by giving them something to look forward to 
for support in the winter, apart from their own earnings. 


And the objects of the Society, in connexion with these principles, 
were these— 


1. ‘To repress, as far as was practicable, all éndiseriminate charity 
(which, in almost every case, would be better designated, as 
“ encouragement for the poor in improvidence and vice,”’) while 
we opened a way, at the same time, through which the benevo- 
lence of individuals might reach cases of real distress. 

II. To encourage the poor to lay by in the summer against the winter ; 
and thus to teach them by degrees the possibility of their sup- 
porting themselves by their own earnings, and the comfort of it. 


In pursuance of these objects, we determined upon the following 
plan of operations. The detail of the plan will be explained sufli- 
ciently for my present purpose in the statement given of “ The 
Vou. I1.—Jan. 1833. i 
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Amount and Mode of Relief agreed upon;’’ and the “regulations regard- 
ing Deposits ;’’ but it may be as well, first, to state generally, that we 
adopted the plan, with modific ations, upon which District Visiting 
Societies act, combining with it the business of a Weekly Deposit 
Society. We divided the neighbourhood into a certain number of 
districts, and appointed visiters for each; and when every necessary 
arrangement for commencing operations was completed, we called the 
poor together, explained to them the objects of the Society, circulated 
this explanation among them, and then left a similar circular with all 
the householders in the place, containing a list of the different dis- 
tricts into which the neighbourhood was divided, with the names and 
residences of the visitors attached, requesting their cordial co-opera- 
tion with us; and, in particular, begging them not to relieve the poor 
at their doors, but either to send them at onee to their visitor for relief, 
or, at least, not to relieve them, till their visitor had been communi- 
cated with. 
AMOUNT OF RELIEF, ETC. 

(A.) The amount of relief allowed to be given in any one case is not 
more than two shillings a-week. 

(B.) This amount is given, as much as possible, not in money, but in 
work, food, clothing, &e. 

(C.) In summer, .no relief is given, except in cases of sickness, or 
where the applicant’s parish is quite out of reach. 

(D.) In winter, relief is not given (except in cases of sickness) till the 
applicant has been "be fore the Sub-Committee, | No. 3] and 
his case approved by them. 

(E.) Blankets are /en¢ to the poor during the winter, at the discretion 
of the visitor, to be returned in May. 


DEPOSITS. 


(I*.) Deposits are taken weekly ; — for money to commence in 
March, and last 32 weeks; or for coals to commence in 
May, and last 24 weeks; or ee both. 

(G.) Not more than 2s. a-week is received for the money deposit, nor 
more than Is. for the coal deposit. 

(H.) The deposits for money are returned in November, with a 
premium of sixpence upon every four shillings laid by; the 
deposits for coals in December, January, and February, by a 
sack of coals at a time, at the rate of a bushel for every nine- 
pence laid by. 

(I.) No person is allowed to de ‘posit for coals, whose wages amount 
to more than a guinea a-week; and none for money, whose 
wages amount to more than twenty-five shillings a-week. 


These were our regulations the first year. The benefits offered to 
Depositors were larger than we intended to continue, and the class of 
persons admitted to deposit above those whom we were most desirous 
toserve. But we thought it advisable rather to exceed in our offers at 
first than otherwise ; particularly, as every new year would give us 
an opportunity of making any alteration in our plan that might 
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appear desirable,—accordingly, the second year the following altera- 
tions took place :— 


(K.) The sum allowed to be deposited (G) was reduced one-half; one 
shilling a-week only being now allowed to be deposited for 
money, and sixpence a-week for coals. 

(L.) As we were enabled to purchase coals at a much lower rate the 
second year than we could the first, our coal premium was 
reduced in proportion, although our engagement stands the 
same; viz., to give a bushel of coals, or its equivalent, for 
every ninepence. 

(M.) In order to induce mone Vv -depositors to take out their money 
by the week during the winter, instead of receiving it all at 
once, we offered a double premium (H) upon money deposits 
taken out weekly. 


This may seem a large increase, but in fact it amounted to this— 
that, supposing the w hole thirty-two shillings (1° and K) to have been 
deposited, the depositor would receive four shillings more on the 
whole than before ; two pounds instead of one pound sixteen shillings. 
And the difference in benefit to the depositor, between his receiving 
his money in one sum, at the end of the autumn, to be spent, in all pro- 
bability, ‘before the winter set in; and his receiving it by small sums, 
weekly, during the winter, while out of work, was thought sufficient 
reason for the change. Neither did we forget that those persons were 
less likely to apply to us for assistance in the winter, who, during the 
winter, had still money of their own to receive from us. 

Having now put your res aders in possession of the main principles 
on which the Socie ty is conducted, I shall proceed to speak of its 
results, as gathered from the experience of the two years in which we 
have been in operation. 

It will be borne in mind then, that the objects immediately before 
us were these— 


I. 'To repress, as far as was practicable, all éadiscriminate charity ; 
but opening, at the same time, a way through which the benevo- 
lence of individuals might reach cases of real distress. 

Il. ‘To encourage the poor to lay by in the summer against the winter, 
and thus to teach them, by degrees, the possibility of supporting 
themselves by their own earnings, and the comfort of it. 


With regard to the first object, before the Society was established, 
impositions were constantly prac tised upon the inhabitants by persons 
representing themselves as in the greatest distress, and living in the 
neighbourhood. It was the immediate effect of the establishment of 
the Socie ty to put an end to all abuses of this kind. The parties, 
instead : of having money given them at the door as before, were 
referred to the visitor of the district in which the ‘y pretended to be 
living; to whom, it is needless to add, they would never go. And as 
regards the begging from door to door by poor really living i in the 
pl lace, the practic e hi as been in ave ry great “de ‘gree diminished, though 
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I wish I could say that it had been altogether suppressed. The parties 
are referred to their visitors. If they deserve relief, they have it from 
the visitor; if not (and in almost every case it is the worthless poor who 
beg in this manner), a shilling at one house, and sixpence at another, 
and half-pence at the rest, are no longer lev ied to be spent in drink, or 
to be their encouragement again next summer not to lay by for the 
winter. 

And to shew that while we have thus diminished to a great extent 
the evil of indiscriminate charity, we have, at the same time, “ opened 
a way through which indiv Fly benevolence may reach cases of real 
distress,” it will only be necessary to observe, that after the establish- 
ment of the Society, no cases of sickness atte nded with want or of real 
distress could exist without being soon known to the visitor, and there- 
fore within the means of relief; and that charitable contributions, to 
the amount of seventy pounds the first year, and eighty the second (a 
great part of which would in other years have been spent upon the 
idle and vicious poor at the door), have been appropriated by our 
means to genuine cases of sickness and distress. 

With regard to our second object, viz., “to induce the poor to lay 
by in the summer against the winter.” In the first year, the deposits 
amounted to 116/. ls. Gd. In the first year, that is, we induced the 
poor to save 116/. out of their summer earnings for their wants in the 
winter. In the second year, the deposits amounted to Ilso/. Ils. 
In the second year, that is, we induced the poor to save 180d, out of 
their summer earnings against their wants in the winter; or, more than 
half as much again as in the first year; and this, let it be remembered, 
though the amount allowed to be deposited was half that of the 
first year. 

In the first year the number of —— WES acccccresescecccvcsceses BED 
In the second year ........666. esevecscceccoceeevececenecossesescseseccsoovess SOU 


— © GRE SPO OMOES .c0cn cescncccseccsvconctssiesnweunesenssaee | | OE 
Consisting of EDF SMR csxnnicamcessinckimentanmiguiin ae 


Out of the 112 depositors of the first year, and the 102 new depo- 
sitors of the second year, very nearly half were of the class of poor 
who usually come upon the parish for relief—out of work during the 
winter, and when in work, receiv ing fifteen shillings a-week for wages, 
or under; of the rest, the great majority were not in the receipt of 


more than eighteen shillings a week when in work, and out of work 
often during the winter. 


In the first year the number of separate deposits Was .....seee00008. 122 
In the second year... SESH EERE HETERO EEE OREO ERR ORR eR eee eee eee! 210 


Of these, the larger part were for coals; the number of coal-depo- 
sitors being, within a little, double the second year what they were 
the first. 

It will be observed that 35 of our first year’s depositors did not 
continue the second year. Out of these, 13 had left the place, 
not allowed to deposit, 


money, 7 said they could not afford it 
not. 


3 were 
3 not being allowed for coals declined for 
» 9 could not tell why they did 
I notice the reasons why these 35 did not continue to deposit 
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the second year, because, as it is our object to encourage the habit of 
laying by in the poor,—to them an inclination to do so,—it is well that 
your “readers should know why we did not suce eed in this respect 
with these 35. I should add, that out of the 19 last mentioned, & 
live directly within the operation of a Coal Society, whose practice it 
is to give a bushel of coals for sixpence during the winter, to any who 
apply for it. And as their temptation to the poor not to lay by in the 
summer is threepence a bushel greater than our’s “to lay ‘by,’ it has 
very probably not been without its effect upon more of our first depo- 
sitors than the eight alluded to. What, however, the general feelin 
among our poor is of the benefit of depositing, is suffic iently shewn 
by the fact that we had 102 new depositors the second year ; 
as many again as we had the first. 

I had intended to have noticed some of the difficulties we have met 
with in the working of the plan, in order to put your readers into full 
possession of what may fairly be expected from it; but I am afraid 
| have already tresp: issed too much upon your room. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with saying, gener rally, that it is only ‘after a 
certain point in our progress that our usefulness is affected by any 
of the obstacles to which we are subject. And the worst therefore 
that can be said against us is no more than this, that we do not as 
much good as we might under more favourable circumstances. But 
these observations apply exclusiv ely to our first object. With regard 
to the deposit part of our operations, I see as little hindrance to its 
useful working as can be well conceived... The only difficulty here is, 
to know where to draw the line between those who may deposit and 
those who may not. For to admit as depositors persons who have 
sufficient means to procure the necessaries of life without assistance, 
is to teach those who are well able to depend upon their own earnings 
for subsistence, not to do so, and therefore to act in direct opposition to 
our main object, which is “to teach all the possibility of depending 
upon their own earnings, and the comfort of it;’”’ it is, in short, to 
draw an independent class of poor down to the dependent. The rule 
upon which the Society at present acts on this point is stated in [I], 
but the limit there assigned is generally considered not to be narrow 
enough, and in all probability will shortly be farther reduced. But it 
is only necessary to exercise a little caution in this particular to ensure 
the success of this part of our operations. The poor are too well 
aware of the great benefits they derive from depositing, not to be 
always ready to do so upon almost any terms that may be proposed 
tothem. I did not like it at first, but how glad I am now that I put 
by.” “Tt comes like a gift to us.’’ “It is like coming out of the 
fire to us.” Such expressions as these are very common with them 
when spoken to on the subject of de positing. And your readers have 
only to imagine A, who has not deposited, seeing a sack of coals shot 
into B’s (his next door neighbour), who has i it every fortnight during the 
winter without anything then to pay for it, to understand how easily 


the inclination to de “posit may be created in the poor, and continued 
in them. 


One word I must be allowed to add before I close. 


nearly 


Is there not a 
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principle called up in the breast of the poor man by the habit of 
depositing, that, under judicious encouragement, might do much to 
deminish the evil effects of the Poor Laws? What is there in the 
nature of things, apart from legal enactments, to prevent parochial 
relief being so administered as to encourage depositing ? 
I am, Nir, 
Your’s faithfully, 
Upper Clapton, Nov. 7th. Cuartes J. HEATHCOTE. 


P.S. 1 have omitted to state, that the result of the alteration (M) 
adopted the second year, in the payment of the money-deposit, was, 
that out of 95/. laid by with us for the money-deposit, 537. is to be 


drawn out weekly, 5s. at a time. Out of 74 money-depositors, 35 
take it out weekly. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Eviror,—I think you have occasionally shewn an interest in the 
success of ‘Temperance Societies. It does indeed appear absolutely 
necessary that some decisive measure should be adopted, for the pur- 
pose of abating, if possible, the tremendous evils which intemperance 
is spreading through the land. Ever since the passing of those two 
Acts of Parliament, for licensing the sale of beer and ardent spirits, 
(two of the greatest blots upon our statute book,) the vice of drunken- 
ness, and with that all other vices, have increased even beyond our 
gloomy apprehensions. The societies above-mentioned present the 
only remedy hitherto devised: they have been completely successful, 
as far as they have been properly supported, and would, if taken up 
as they deserve to be, do all that could be expected or desired, 

IT send you an extract from the Boron Report of this year, in 
order that, if you deem it likely to serve the cause, it may obtain cir- 
culation through your widely-spread pages. 

Your's sincerely, 
J.S. 

*« The very decided and rapid advancement of the cause, in this town and 
neighbourhood, may be greatly attributed to the zeal with which it has been 
taken up by the working classes; nor must we omit to mention a considerable 
number of Sunday scholars and teachers; who have been most creditably 
active in publishing the good tidings of this society, and have become, in the 
hands of Providence, very effectual instruments in promoting its success. 

“‘ But it may here probably be asked, by some who have not yet joined 
us, What good has your society done? How many drunkards has it re- 
claimed? We answer: 1.—That the good is not to be measured, merely 
by the reclaiming of notorious drunkards: every body knows, that, of all 
evil habits, drunkenness is the most difficult to be conquered and cured; 
and the task is commonly given up as helpless; we have, however, been 
honoured with a few trophies of this kind: a few confirmed drunkards have 
been ‘ converted from the error of their way.’ 2.—But the success of 
this society, in the work of reform, has been far more extensive. Many per- 
sons, who did not deserve the title of ‘ confirmed drunkards,’ but vet lived in 
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the frequent habit of excess, have been effectually awakened from their evil 
and miserable practices, and have become decidedly temperate men. The hap- 
piest consequences have thus resulted both to themselves and their families : 
instead of want and nakedness, and dirt and disorder, which once filled their 
dwellings with wretchedness, they are now enjoying, with much thankfulness, 
plenty, and comfort, and peace. And what is stil! more valuable, several in- 
stances have occurred, of persons so reclaimed being brought to a vital sense 
of religion, to a due observance of the Sabbath, and the worship of their God. 
3.—A considerable impression has been mate, through the medium of this 
society, upon the minds and habits of many who are not yet united with it. 
By the circulation of our tracts, and the conversations which have been 
excited, the evils of intemperance have been more strongly felt and acknow- 
ledged, and drinking has diminished by private consent. 4.—The principal 
good, however, which this society has done, relates to the temperate; and such, 
it should be thoroughly understood, is our main object. Hundreds of persons 
are now emboldened and strengthened to persevere in their resolution to lead 
a sober life, who might otherwise, like their thoughtless neighbours, have been 
unguardedly led astray. As the drunkards die off, their ranks are continually 
recruited from the temperate ; one temperate person after another is gradually 
corrupted ; not being sufficiently aware of the wily and insensible manner in 
which drunkenness fatally creeps on, nor acquainted with half the ravages 
which it makes upon the peace and happiness of the community, they are the 
more easily prevailed upon. But by reading our tracts, and attending our 
weekly meetings, they have become well informed on this matter: they are 
more alive to the horrors of this pernicious and pestilential vice; they see the 
danger of this besetting sin; how slowly and unsuspectedly it steals upon a 
man, like a thief in the night, to rob and to destroy. Thus they have signed 
the pledge; and their resolution is fixed far more deeply than it probably ever 
would have been, if they had been left to themselves and to ordinary circum- 
stances. 5.—It should also be distinctly noticed, that a great number of 
young people (above the age of fourteen years) have been sincerely interested 
in this cause; they see the snares which are laid for their feet, and the mise- 
ries brought on by habits of intoxication; they have taken their stand on the 
side of religion, and wisdom, and virtue; and not only so; many of them 
have induced their families and friends to join it, and thus have proved instru- 
ments of blessing to numbers older than themselves. 6.—The very circum- 
stance of several hundred persons assembling together weekly, for a moral 
purpose—to hear instruction upon the excellency of any virtue, and the 
abominations of any vice—is of itself a practice of no small advantage; a 
spirit of brotherly kindness and good will is thereby produced and cherished; 
the multitudes attending are out of the way of evil, and in the way of good, 
and many ‘a word in season’ may be dropt, which shall find an entrance, by 
the divine blessing, into a careless unawakened heart, and rendered the means 
of ‘ saving a soul alive.’ 

“‘ For it is an undeniable fact, that Temperance Societies have been signally 
blessed as harbingers of religion, wherever they have been effectually established ; 
in America particularly, where they had their origin, and where the system has 
been most extensively and fully tried, religion has followed in their train. 
Numerous individuals, nay almost whole towns and districts, sunk in profli- 
gacy and sin, have been roused, and enlightened and converted; deserted 
churches are filled again; and the gospel is taking deeper root in the land. 
The same good fruit has been borne in our own country, and our own town 
also, in proportion to the time. For though Temperance Societies do not rest 
exclusively on religious ground, yet is it their acknowledged purpose to sub- 
serve the interests of religion: this principle is expressly recognised in our 
own pledge; and on this account we appeal, strongly and urgently, to every 
Christian minister and every Christian individual. It is universally agreed, 
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that drunkenness presents the greatest of all hindrances, the most formidable 
of all barriers, to the reception of spiritual instruction, and the inlet of reli- 
gious knowledge; the removal therefore of this hindrance and this barrier is 
a work not to be despised. The guarding and forefending of our uninfected 
neighbours, and especially our rising generation, from this moral plague, is a 


decided service rendered to the gospel; it is at least ‘ preparing the way of 


the Lord, and making straight in the desert a high-way for cur God.’”’ 


VISITING SOCIETIES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sirk,—Observing in your Journal of this month that a Visiting So- 
ciety is about to be established at Oxford, | feel most anxious, 
through the same medium, to offer a few hints to those interested in 
the formation of it. Under judicious direction it will prove a blessing 
to the poor, but if entered upon without due consideration as to the 
possible effects, will be only productive of disappointment to the bene- 
volent supporters of it, and very partial benefit to the objects of their 
kind intentions. Iam a member of two district Societies, and my 
experience as visitor has led to this conclusion, that the systematic 
extension of relief has in the aggregate a decided tendency to injure 
the morals of the poor, in as much as it encourages idleness and 
profligacy. Unlooked for assistance is seldom otherwise than bene- 
ficial, but the certainty of relief which alleged poverty and distress, 
however produced, meets with, has nearly destroyed every feeling of 
the poor to support their families by labour. I have seen the greatest 
apparent misery decline proffered employment, from the knowledge 
that the hand of charity would be widely extended on relating a tale 
of woe. 

Far be it from me to close the heart which is alive to the sufferings 
of real distress—there are cases, where but for the aid of charitable 
institutions deserving persons must perish. I would urge the most 
liberal subscriptions, but at the same time, it is of the utmost conse- 
quence that the money benevolently given should be judiciously 
applied. 

I venture to suggest that two-thirds at least of any fund be expended 
in finding employment; needle-work should be supplie d to the females, 
and on condition only of their earning a certain sum per week, and a 
small portion of that as savings deducted, should entitle them to the 


Joan of linen during the period of their lying-in; peculiar cases of 


inability to fulfil the general regulation might form an exemption, 
A certain wee ‘kly allowance of money during that period is injudici ious; 
it is then claimed as a right; but articles of food could be given at the 
discretion of the lady visiter. 

Subscribers might have the privilege of sending linen to the Com- 
mittee to be made by the women whose names were on the books of 
the Society, act cording to the following seale:— 

The subscriber of I7. ls. to be entitled to the amount of 15s. in 
needle work, and the privilege of recommending one sempstress. 
Those at 10s. to 7s. 6d., but no recommendation. At 5s, to 2s, 
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When work could not be thus obtained, common materials for 
clothing should be bought to be made by the females at a moderate 
price, to be purchased by them at the lowest possible amount, and 
the surplus offered for general sale. Shoemakers could be em- 
ployed on similar principles, and means devised for employment of 
many trades. 

I fear my letter is somewhat longer than can be admitted in your 
columns: should you find it inadmissible, I trust the subject w ill be 
noticed in a more concise form, and communication, if desired, be held 
by letter to any address given. 

I remain, 
Your constant reader, 
X. Y. Z. 


ON THE CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor of the British Magasine. 


Sir,—In your number for December you extract a few specimens of 
the temper of the Catholic Magazine, and wish for information respect- 
ing it; whether its “ editors are priests ?’’ and whether “any Romanists 
of family can tolerate such a production ?’’ In reply to these queries, 
you will be surprised when I tell you, that this scurrilous publication 
is the accredited organ of the Roman priesthood in this island. The 
prospectus announcing its birth appeared in November, 1830 ; and was 
addressed “to the Catholic Clergy and Laity of the-United Kingdom.”’ 
It bore the written approv als of two vicars apostolic , Drs. Walsh and 
Baines, with that of thirty-seven (afterwards increased to fifty-eight) 
priests, and these include every name of any note in their body. It was 
“to be conducted on a liberal and enlarged plan ; that the utmost free- 
dom of discussion be admitted, but that all asperity of language be ex- 
cluded; and that a spirit of moderation, of candour, and forbearance, 
invariably pervade the work.”’ Oftheir adherence to this, the passages 
adduced in the British Magazine are a beautiful specimen. The 
avowed editors were the following priests, viz. :— the Rey. J. Kirk, 
Lichfield; Rev. F. Martyn, W alsall ; Rev. K. Peach and T. M. 
M‘Donnell, Birmingham; and the Rey. T. Gascoyne, St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott; assisted by the clergy who attend the Oscott confer- 
ence,’ &e. After such a muster of forces, something worthy the 
greatness of o'd Rome was fully expected. A more ridiculous failure 
has seldom occurred, even in the annals of literary periodical parade. 
However, what it wants in talent is abundantly made up by per- 
sonal grossness and misreprese ntation ; worthy the general character 
of Mr. M*Donnell, who is known to he, in fact, its chief editor. 

To your question whether “ Romanists of family can tolerate such a 
work ;’’ I should answer generally in the negative, for the last number 
of the Catholic Magazine complains grievously of “the dis; graceful 
apathy of the upper classes of the Catholic body ;’’ and reads them an 
edifying lecture upon the approaching downfal of the aristocracy. It 

is, of course, cordially disapproved by such gentlemen as the Hon. E. 
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Petre, who nobly sustained the obligation of his oath not to injure the 
established church, for which he was arraigned by Mr. Shiel within, 
and by the ¢ ‘atholic Magazine without; for this Christian production 
has been const: antly labouring (as for instance in the last number) to 
wove that Romanists are virtually absolved from any obligation to 
sie that oath. At the same time, there may be individuals of 
family, though 1 think not many, who resemble the Earl of Shrews- 
bury; whose feelings are evinced, as well by his cordial support of 
the worst productions of his party, as by his vehement attacks on the 
highest ranks of the English church, in the House of Lords, and upon 
its humblest members, in the persecution of a private curate, in his 
own parish. 

I could give some striking details of the progress of this our invete- 
rate enemy in the midland districts, and of its bearing upon public 
meetings ; as, among the rest, the rejection of the church-rate at Bir- 
mingham, which is imputable so/e/y to the machinations of that active 
mover of the political union, Mr. M‘Donnell, who, in his proceedings, 
was deserted even by some of the most violent radicals. But I 
will only add, that the appearance of the Catholic Magazine led also 
in Birmingham to the publication of a counteracting periodical, the 
Protestant Journal, which, | regret to say, is likely to fall, for want of 
general support. Certs ainly, | wish the judgment manifested in it did 
as much honour to the zealous editor, as the typography does credit to 
the Birmingham press. However, its defects might have been remedied ; 
but, when extinct, a vehicle will be closed for many valuable commu- 
nications, and for much information respecting the progress of the 
never-slumbering foe of truth and freedom.* 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 


L. V. 





* The Editor cannot avoid saying a few words here respecting the Protestant 


Journal, Like L. V., he may not always coincide in opinion or judgment with the 
Editor. But he is bound to offer his tribute of respect and esteem to a man who by 
all accounts goes through labour the most severe, unremitting, and unrewarded, under 
every discouragement, simply and solely from a desire to serve the sacred cause in 
which he is embarked. ‘The Editor has been informed that Mr. Allport is compelled 
frequently to work eighteen and nineteen hours a day with a most scanty and insuf- 
ficient income, and with no payment for his learned and curious labours. It ought 
to be added that this indefatigable man published last year a translation of Davenant 
on the Colossians, with a most interesting and valuable life of Davenant, and many 
notes. Whether persons agree in Davenant's views or not, the value of his work 
is not doubtful; and it is with sincere regret that the Editor has learnc that Mr. 
Allport has suffered se verely by this undert: iking. He begs earnestly to recommend 
the work to those among his brethren who have the means of purchasing it, and 
thus assisting a most deserving and excellent man. 

In conclusion, let the Editor call attention to the statement in this letter, that the 
Catholic Magazine, a work exceeded by none in virulence, coarseness, and vulgarity, 
is edited by priests and approved by their bishops. What a strange church ts the 
Roman Catholic church! It might stand on its dignity, on its age, on the excellence 
and learning of its writers. But if the coarsest language, the most unchristian means, 
and union with all which it most detests and has always denounced, will serve the 
purpose of depressing an enemy, it never hesitates for a moment to adopt these 
dreadful and degrading means of warfare. 
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CURATES. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Mr. Epirror,—The cause of pluralists has been advocated in your 
Magazine with all the ingenuity that the subject will admit of. Will 
you allow me to enter the lists, and with eve ry feeling of personal 
respect to your correspondent (vol. 1. p. + 355.), to speak a word in 
behalf of curates? Now I wish to akon to those stubborn things 
called facts, and from the Clerical Guide and Parliamentary Returns, 
as my authorities, beg to produce the following testimonies respecting 
the pluralists and curates in 1827. We there find that 12,200 pieces 
of preferment were possessed by 7659 persons, of whom 3801], or very 
nearly one half, held more than one preferment each. It farther 
appears that 390 of these last, who were also dignitaries of the church, 
held among them 1297 dignitie ‘s and benefices, i. e. upwards of three 
each. The state of things cannot now be very different from what it 
was five years since, and may be assumed to be sufficie ntly near the 
truth at the present time. Come we now to the curates, and we learn 
from the parliamentary return in [827 that there were at that time 
4254. Add these to the number of incumbents, and we shall obtain 
11,913 as a fair estimate of the number of parochial clergy required 
for the ministerial superintendence of the kingdom. ‘This must 
remain nearly the same, whether these clergymen are incumbents 
or curates, and as this number must evidently be kept up, the suc- 
cession, as far as I can see, must remain the same, whether 
pluralities are allowed or abolished. I believe, indeed, that in 
many cases, and particularly in our country parishes, the holder of 
two or more adjoining benefices with a small population might be 
enabled to advance the welfare of his people more than if the same 
preferments were divided among two or more incumbents, but it is in 
such cases alone that I would ple: ad for their continuance. If it be 
asked, by way of defending pluralities, what can a clergyman do upon 
a pittance of 1507. a year ?—I would reply, what can a curate do 
upon half that sum? [am sorry to observe that, notwithstanding, by 
Lord Harrowby’s act, the minimum salary of curates is fixed at P 807. 
Out of 4254 stipends, of which a return was made to Parliament, 
2375 were returned as below that sum, and only forty-three returned 
as receiving the whole proceeds of the be nefice. And yet, Sir, in 
piety , talent, and education, and a faithful discharge of their important 
duties, I do not know that curates are in any way inferior to those 
who employ them. The Christian principle is this, that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire; and I cannot see how pluralities, to the extent 
that they now exist, can be reconciled upon this principle. At the 
same time , Sir, 1 would encourage no reckless innovations; I would 
act with becoming deference to ‘the powers that be, and to w hom, as 
ministers, we owe reverential obedience. At the same time, I would 
think it a duty both to them and the church at large to offer, i in @ 
spirit of C hristian meekness, any suggestions which may te nd, in my 
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opinion, to strengthen our Zion, by taking away froin her enemies all 
just grounds of complaint against her. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
December 7, 1832. G. W. R.* 





ee ee 


* G. W. R's letter is calculated to cause great concern. He wishes to say a word 
on behalf of curates. Why is any thing required on behalf of curates? W ho wishes 
to ill-use them? Will he allow himself to be asked whether he really believes that 
incumbents are enemies to curates? Doubtless in a very large body there will be 
some ungenerous men ; but does he really believe, if he knows the state of the incum- 
bents, that they are as a body inclined to withhold from their assistants what they 
can afford to give? Who are the incumbents? Some certainly went into the church 
with a certainty of provision. But how large a class is there who were for a longer 
or shorter season curates themselves, with no prospects before them, and receiving just 
what they now give, without thinking themselves ill used. Does G. W. R. believe 
that these men are enemies to curates, or require any one to speak in behalf of curates 
to them? Does he think that if he became a rector to-morrow, he should become 
ungenerous and oppressive to younger and more helpless men? The Editor must 
say, that having set out in life as a curate without any prospect, he shall always feel 
strong gratitude to the two incumbents under whom he served for their invariable 
kindness to him. And he heard only a few days ago of one of these cruel incumbents 
and pluralists, who by his situation in a cathedral had provided for two of these op- 
pressed curates. These cases are the rule, and ill usage the exception. With respect 
to the facts, G. W. R. might remember that Lord Harrowby’s act applies only to 
cases of non-resident rectors, and of those whose incumbency began subsequently to 
his act, while the returns of 1827, doubtless, embrace these two classes. Besides 
this, are curates the only persons to be considered?) The Editor’s near neighbours at 
one time were two clergymen above seventy years of age, whose infirmities prevented 
them from doing their duty,—one, indeed, was blind. Neither benefice amounted to 
1802. per annum, and yet the population in each was considerable. Does G. W. R. 
think that it would be right that if these two men had gone to live with their friends 
and “ die at home at last,” nearly their whole income should have been given, in their 
hour of need and infirmity, to young men, perhaps, just ordained, who had never done 
a year's service to the church? Doubtless, the people as well as the old pastor are to 
be considered, but while frail and infirm men are to be employed in the church, the pro- 
visions of Lord Harrow by’ s act cannot be enforced strictly without cruelty, from which 
any but paper reformers would shrink. On the non-resident or pluralist, competently 
provided for, every one would wish to see them rigidly enforced. 

With respect to the argument about pluralities alluded to, G. W. R. does not ap- 
pear to understand it, and the Editor has found the same difficulty with many persons 
in conversation, No one denies that if every benefice was served by its incumbent, 
the same number of clergy would be required as now. But what was meant about 
the difficulty of getting a succession in that case was obviously this. Now as a curacy, 
from being temporary in duration as well as limited in amount, is not valuable, there 
is nothing painful or objectionable in any man’s asking for one. And besides this, 
there is a constant demand for curates, by the change of circumstances in persons and 
benefices, Many men are ordained upon titles for two or three years, a period for 
which an incumbent happens to want assistance. But supposing such curacies were 
things unknown, would a man who had no friend ready to give him a living even 
when it was vacant, resolve on going into the church? How should he accomplish 
his object, if he did so resolve? There would be a few curates employed by resident 
rectors in large places, and the competition for these curacies would be such as to make 
them almost as difficult to obtain as a small living. Could a young and friendless 
man apply to the patron of even a small living, to whom he was unknown, and ask 
him for the reversion of it? Would the patron, even if inclined to listen to such 
applications, do right in promising preferment to one who might turn out unworthy 
and had then given no proof of his ministry? And finally, suppose all these difficulties 
over, and a promise even of an old man’s living obtained, (old men live much longer 
than ts expected, ) what is to become of the expectant in the mean while? He could 
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FARTHINGHOE CLOTHING CLUB, &e. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—In numbers five and eight of your useful Magazine, the Far- 
thinghoe Clothing Club is mentioned by two corresponde nts, in 
terms of high commendation, Upon one of the rules, however, the *y 
have formed, it seems, very opposite opinions, | mean the rule whic h 
determines the time for de positing. If Il may be allowed through the 
medium of your Journal to correct an error into which C. S. has 
fallen, and to give my reasons for framing the regulation as it really 
exists, [ may, perhaps, obtain the entire assent to my plan of a 
gentleman who appears anxious, like many others, to ‘discover the 
best method of improving the condition of the poor. I am induced 
to request this permission in your December Magazine, because this 
is the season of the year when the public are naturally better dis- 
posed than at other times to consider and promote the cause of 
charity, and because the beginning of a new year is usually and pro- 
perly the time when clothing societies commence their depositing 
oper itions. 

C.S. objects to the deposits being paid on Sunday at the church, 
and asks, after a flattering encomium upon the state of the parish, 
whether Farthinghoe has not some school-room to which the children 
of the poor might bring the deposits of their parents on a week day, 
if those parents were unable to attend. Now, tothe acce ptanece of 
money from a parent by the hands of the child, I have many strong 
objections, one of which is, that the practice would soon become 
general. In Farthinghoe, not only a parent from every cottage is 
a de ‘positor, but almost every child from every cottage, and in my 
opinion the moral effect of ‘the Society is greatly encreased by the 
numerous attendance which I secure, hy insisting that no one person 
shall bring two deposits. Ifa substitute is accepted, in any case, it is 
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not go into the church without a title or employment, and it would certainly be a 
great evil for him not to be professionally employed. Again, take the case of those 
who have livings at command. The patron of a benefice brings up a son or relation 
to the church, knowing that he shall have no difficulty in obtaining a curacy for him 
till the living is vacant, and that thus he will be se¢f/ed in his profession and properly 
employed. If he could not have this prospect, what is he to do with his relation till 
the living is vacant? No one has attempted to answer these questions, but every 
body contents himself with saying that as there will be the same number of vacancies, 
the same number of persons will get into the church every year. ‘The real question 
is this: Ifa man has no hope of any living at all, or only of the living A, what matter 
is it to him that there is every probability that livings B, C, D, and Eon to the end 
of ig ge ibet will be vacant, when he has and can "have no connexion with them ? 
R. talks of curates being as learned, intelligent, pious, &c. &c., as rectors. 
tg a begin their career as curates, and if it may be said without offence to G. 
_W. R., a young man ordained yesterday is not so lear ‘ned, intelligent, or experienced, 
as a will be ten or fifteen years afterwards, and on that account has not the same 
claims in the one ease as the other. G. W. R.and others seem to think of incumbents 
asa dreadful race. If G. W. R. after six or eight years’ service as a curate should 
obtain a living, does he imagine that he shall find himself a less pious man the next 
morning, or will he think that the young curate to whom he may give a title the next 
week has as strong claims on the church as himself 
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a child for a child, an adult for an adult—a regulation by which much 
confusion 1s avoide d, and by which the youngest children are gra- 
dually accustomed to the payment of their little de ‘posits. As to the 
place of payment, the truth is, the deposits are received in the school- 
room, the school-room at Farthinghoe being situate in the church- 
yard, and the words of the rule being that the money is to be paid 
there “immediately after attendance at morning or evening divine 
service.’ But I appre ‘hend the chief objection entertained by c..&. 
against the rule is, that the deposits are required to be made on a 
Sunday. Now with respect. to that, 1 have only to observe, that 1 
am so far from insisting upon it as applicable to all cases, that in a 
parish in Kent, where I have established a similar society, I have 
consented to a week day for depositing, while at Farthinghoe I have 
chosen Sunday, my mind in each case being directed by a regard to 
local circumstances. Yet I have no hesitation in declaring in favour 
of Sunday, as a day for receiving deposits, and that too immediately 
after an attendance at divine worship, in all cases where the — 
stances of the parish admit of it. My reasons for this will appea 
from the following extract (page 17) of a statement of results aa. 
ing the Farthinghoe Clothing Society, which I published at Messrs. 
Rivingtons’ a year ago, and every copy of which has, I fear, [7] been 
sold :-— 


“ Rule 7.—To prove the value of this rule I refer the reader to the Results 

,10, 11, and 14. It may perhaps excite objections with some, but I have 
never heard an objection sufficiently strong to overcome the Results in its 
favour. It requires attendance at divine worship in the church on the part of 
the depositor. In doing so, it requires that which is calculated, it may be be- 
lieved, to bring a blessing upon the society as well asthe depositor. The laws 
of God and man demand it, independent of the society, and in all friendly 
clubs a similar rule prevails. The society enjoins it, supplying a motive for 
attendance at divine worship where higher motives might be wanting. Surely 
it cannot be regarded as inconsistent with the designs of God, by whom ‘ the 
Sabbath was made for man,’ thus to require what God himself demands of his 
creatures. They who might not choose to have the payments made on the 
Sunday, could not, [ conceive, have any objection to the depositors’ presence 
at public worship being required. 

‘“ To those persons that object to the deposit being made on a Sunday, on 
the score of its being a worldly and secular act, there is in my opinion an easy 
reply ; it is this—there is not one operation of the society that is not intended, 
and that is not calculated, to promote the moral and religious improvement of 
the depositors. An ennobling and Christian intercourse between the rich and 
the poor; the encouragement and practice of charity; the industry of the 
working classes ; their joining in public prayer; the opportunity of Teligious 
instruction ; the endeavour to possess a conscience void of offence; the culti- 
vation of those provident habits upon which morality as well as comfort is 
found to depend, and out of which may arise, by divine assistance, those very 
dispositions which are essential to salvation:—such are the objects of this 
society—the very objects, it may be observed, for which the Sabbath was ap- 
pointed—for which Christians assemble together in the house of God—for 
which they kneel—for which they supplicate. Can any man that seriously 
considers this, be of opinion, that the simple act of depositing 3d. towards a 
fund connected with such tendencies—promoting such happiness—advancing 
such mighty interests—that such an act, I say, can be displeasing to the 
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Almighty? As to its being a secular employment, is it more secular than the 
holding of a parish vestry on that day, an act commanded by law, upon the 
ground, it may be supposed, that the temporal good of the poor cannot be pro- 
moted at a better time? In Scotland and in Ireland, a kind of voluntary 
poor’s rate is regularly raised every Sunday during divine service, by carrying 
a box from pew to pew for gifts. Collections are everywhere made in EF ng- 
land after charity sermons; money is received for the assistance of the poor at 
the Sacrament; and loaves of bread are in many English parishes given away 
in the church on Sunday. Connect all this with the superior convenience 
with which the labouring poor are enabled to deposit on the Sabbath, over 
the six days of their toil—do this, and then say in what respect is the sacred 
day violated? Call it a weekly charity sermon, and who can object to it? In 
framing this rule, I had no intention to exclude dissenters, there not being a 
single dissenter in my parish, and the attendance at church being good and 
regular; yet, asa clergy man, I cannot consider that this rule is objectionable 
from its operating to the exclusion of dissenters, for, 1. The dissenters, | be- 
lieve, never include any but those of their own body in their own charitable 
societies. —2. The dissenters are not hereby prevented from establishing similar 
societies among themselves, for the relief of their own members.—3. It may 
properly operate to keep members of the establishment from quitting the 
household of their faith, as some are apt to do, not from any ground of objec- 
tion to the principles of our establishment, but from worldly and temporal 
reasons.—4. The society, in encouraging depositors to go to church, encourages 
them to hear those doctrines which every clergyman of the establishment re- 
gards as involving questions not of party triumph, but of eternal happiness. 
—5. If dissenters are included in such a society, while the members of the 
establishment are excluded from the dissenting societies, a positive pecuniary 
premium will be given to bribe men into places of dissent.—6. It enables the 
clergyman to know more of the character of the depositor.—Lastly, I again 
refer the reader to the improvement in morals, to which this society appears 
have contributed.’ 


And now, Sir, that I have thus explained the grounds upon which the 
Sunday rule of my Clothing Club was built, allow me to state the 
prine iple upon which I conceive a clothing society, and almost every 
charitable paroc hial institution should be conducted for the benefit of 
the poor. The grand object, and there ~ the great tendency of 
every pli in, whether the aim be avowed or concealed, should be to 
unpauperize the labourer, and that at any sien nt sacrifice of money, 
and at any loss of temporary popularity. I speak here principally 
in reference to the southern and midland counties, and I say that all 
love as well as all labour is worse than misapplied that does not 
endeavour to rescue the poor from the degradation, the profligacies, 
the miseries, the inhumanities of pauperism. 1 respect the motives 
of those benevolent persons who try to cheer the gloom of the pauper’s 
dwelling by gifts of clothing and fuel, and by the produc e of cheap land 
allotments. But I cannot conceal from myself the melancholy truth, 
that every expedient to endear pauperism to the labourer, ‘by sur- 
rounding it with comforts, is to perpetuate one of his direst mis sfor- 
tunes, and to render his worst ‘alamity hereditary to his children. 
The system, but too general, and alas! too plaus sible, of remedying to 
the poor man all the evils of his i improv idence, is assuredly to generate 
an improvident race, and thus to ruin to a frightful extent not only 
the bodies but the souls of the poor, Itis alway s, therefore, in refer- 
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ence to the system, of which clothing societies and land allotments 
form a part, that their real value is to be considered. ‘The charities of 
the wealthy, aye, and of persons possessed of moderate means in Eng- 
land, are truly admirable to contemplate; but they are not always 
wisely directed, nay, their tendency is not unfrequently to aggravate 
the suffering they are given to relieve, and to increase the amount of 
misery many fold. Instead of, or rather in addition to clothing the 
body and filling the belly to day, with that which may be sold or 
wasted, or may pass away to-morrow, let the system be changed 
that renders the one naked and the other empty. ‘But how, it will 
be said, can this be effected? I reply by stating, that in nine parishes 
out of ten, with which 1 have been able to form any intimate 
acquaintance, the greater portion, if not the entirety of the pauperism 
might be got rid of by a judicious use of land allotments and clothing 
societies. ‘That such results have not taken place, where those cha- 
ritable efforts have been made, has been owing to this, that the real 
evil of pauperism has not been clearly discerned or sufficiently con- 
sidered, and that a special endeavour to eradicate it has formed no 
part in the parochial arrangements. I am told that parishes could not 
be brought to consent to this or that plan, but I do not hear that it has 
been proposed and rejected. Besides, | am told this by persons who, 
upon inquiry, I find have themselv es no clear and distinct view of 
the nature and workings of pauperism, and consequently cannot have 
convinced their fellow parishioners of the evil of it. Others, again, 
profess to wait for an entire repeal of the poor laws 7 a defluat 
amnis,) and think it useless to employ individual exertion till the 
legislature has rendered it unnecessary. Yet among these different 
classes of men, | find many most benevolent persons studiously em- 
ployed in promoting clothing societies and land allotments, without 
being aware, that by those very means nine tenths of the existing 
pauperism, of which they complain, might be removed. — I insist 
upon this with confidence, and trom my own experience, as the 
following statement will shew. 

In 1826 the parish of Farthinghoe, in Northamptonshire, was as law- 
less, as protlig rate, as drunken, as poaching, as idle, inasmuch as it was 
as pauperised a parish as any with which L have ever been acquainted. 
It had gradually attained to that sts ite, and seemed to threaten every 
farmer as well as every labourer withruin. ‘The report of its expe ndi- 
ture in that year, as made to the House of Commons, will be found, 
I believe, to be 715/.; the population was about 500 ; the acres about 
1400, of which about 1050 are pasture and 350 arable; the soil 
divided among seven landed proprietors in somewhere about the follow- 
ing proportions of acres—1070, 100, 100, 70, 50, 5,5; in addition to 
these proprietors of land, there were ten owners of houses not pos- 
sessed of land. I mention these statistics in order to make your 
readers acquainted with the extent of difficulty which was to be 
overcome, ere the parish could be unpauperised, and to shew by 
what has been done, what may be done. In 1826, I convinced myse if 
that if something were not shortly done, besides preaching in the 
church and advising and remonstrating out of it, neither counsel in 
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the house of God, nor entreaties at the dwellings of the poor, would 
be of much avail. Accordingly, 1 made up my mind to endure every 
kind of obloquy, and proclaim war upon able-bodied pauperism in 
every shape, wherever and whenever I could meet with it in the 
parish. In this attempt I knew I should have to sustain the fiercest 
opposition in all quarters, save that of the chief (non-resident) landed- 
proprietor of 1070 acres, whose support had been promised me, ‘The 
result has been, that since March, 182), up to the present day, 
(Nov. 16th, 1832,) not a single able-bodied labourer has received (1 may, 
I believe, say, scarcely one has asked either for himself or his family, 
however large) one farthing trom the overseer; the farmers have had 
their work all done; the labourers have been constantly employed 
and liberally paid, and the general state of the parish rendered, as to 
order, morals, cleanliness, comfort and contentment, the reverse in 
every respect of what it was in 1826. The report of the parish ex- 
penditure ending in March, 1832, is 253/., and in March, 1833, will 
probably be below 190/., sums paid for eight apprentices and six 
emigrants forming part of the parochial expences within the last 
four years. 

If am asked, as [I have often been asked of late, what my system 
has been, I have only this reply to make—the only system pursued 
has been that of detecting and destroying pauperism under whatever 
guise or disguise it might exist, and that in spite of all discourage- 
ments and dissuasives. How each case was treated, the select vestry- 
book will shew, since scarcely any thing has been done or said in the 
vestry-room, whether by rate-payer or by pauper, for the last six or 
seven years, that is not most minutely recorded. | have only to add 
that I have endeavoured in every possible manner to elevate the 
labourers and to instil into their minds notions of comfort. A pig, 
a clock, a barrel of beer, has more to do in determining the moral, 
and through that, by degrees, the religious character, than is generally 
supposed, Make a man comfortless, and you make him improvident; 
make him improvident, and he is lost both here and hereafter. The 
want of forethought pervades the whole entire man; he sinks into 
the condition of an idle, reckless profligate, thus exemplifying the 
melancholy sentiment of the poet — 


* Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss.” 


To raise his mind, I have endeavoured to render comforts not only 
attractive but accessible, connectiug the acquisition of them, however, 
with character, industry, and morality. Instead of indulging him in 
his desire of living’in an unrented, or a too low-rented, and therefore, 
squallid, filthy, ruinous, cottage, | have made him pay arent that, 
though moderate (for it has hardly ever exceeded 2/. per annum), has 
covered the roof with a warm thatch, neatly painted the whole of 
the exterior walls, given him new lattice windows, built substantia! 
brick partitions to his pantry, painted his doors and bis window- 
frames and his very mantle-piece and shelves, and lastly, built (at 
least this is now nearly universal) a hovel and a pigstye at a small 
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distance from his dwelling. In addition to this every space near the 
labourer’s cottage has been enclosed, and a portion of it embellished 
with flowers sufficient to give him a pride i in its exterior neatness, and 
make him exert himself to preserve it upon an equality w ith the 
neighbouring gardens. 

And now, Sir, may I not ask, without being snubbed as vain, why 
others should not act upon the principle, which | assure them has 
proved in every respect, not only gratifying in its results, but actually 
economical in the progressof it? Why should not each person, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the parish i in which he resides, check 
at least, if he cannot eradicate the growth of pauperism ? Why ’ should 
not every active clergyman or layman, with slender means, solicit the 
CO- -operation of the great landed proprietor, and by that union effect 
what is so essential to the well-being of all? Addressing myself 
through “The British Magazine,” to readers conversant with rural 
affairs, I shall be pardoned for submitting to their serious consideration, 
whether the grand parochial curse of England might not be in nume- 
rous instances averted, in all mitigated ; and whether land allotments 
and clothing societies, directed to their full use, may not effect far 
greater good, in their remote and somewhat indirect consequences, 
than in their more obvious and immediate results. In conclusion of 
this long address I will observe, that under the head of pauperism, 1 do 
not include the relief which is given to the aged, the sick, the infirm, and 
the orphan; to them I would be liberal in assistance, and upon them J 
would wish to affix no stigma ; but I freely confess that I am anxious to 
remove even them from the degrading acceptance of alms from an 
overseer, and at this very time I am forming a plan, by which I hope 
to induce the rate-payers in my parish to undertake to relieve certain 
persons upon our permanent wee kly list as objects of private charity, 
at home, instead of paying them through the overseer. ‘That in this, 
and in all such matters, many persons may succeed far better than | 
have done, | have no doubt, for (the truth is declared as an encourage- 
ment to others) although lam able to act fortiter in re, | have un- 
fortunately for myself a lack of its desirable accompaniment, the 
ibllity to recommend what I propose by the swaviter in modo. The 
object of this letter must be accepted as an apology for its length, and 
the illness of the w riter, vow at Cheltenham in search of health, for 
some of its deficiencies. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
KF. L. 
(Curate of Farthinghoe. ) 

P.S. With respect to land allotments, a quarter of an acre has 
seemed to be the maximum within the ability of the honest labourer 
to. cultivate. The rent should be fair, and by no means so low as to 
make the land appear to be allotted by way of charity. All rent is 
deemed a grievance in such a case; my general scale has been half 
a quarter of an acre to each, at the rent of 32. per acre, free from rates 
and tithe. This, by the bye, is in addition to a garden at home, 
which every labourer rents as part of his cottage occupancy. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press, including the Lives of the Stephani, 
Notices of other Contemporary Greek Printers at Paris, and various particulars 
of the Literary and Ecclesiastical History of their times. By the Rev. W. P. 
Greswell. Oxford. 1833. 


Tuese learned and elaborate volumes are recommended most heartily, not only 
to bibliographers, but also to all critical scholars, to whom it is a great 
object to know accurately the character of the early Greek printers, and the 
history of their works. They contain, besides these particulars, very interesting 
memoirs of Budus, a defence of Robert Stephens against the charges of 
Porson ; and some valuable remarks on the troublous times during which some 
of the most remarkable works of the Stephens’s were produced. 





Village Psalmody. By the Rev. L. Marcus, M.A. London. Monro and May. 


An excellent collection of about 80 plain tunes; well fitted for country con- 
gregations. 





A Pastoral Admonition to an Affectionate Flock. By the Rev. C.. Simeon. 
London. Holdsworth and Ball. 1832. 


A very excellent sermon, on an interesting occasion—the author completing 
the 50th year of his anniversary. The strong protest against Antinomianism, 
and the affectionate exhortation to a constant and indissoluble union between 
faith and practice, deserve especial notice. 





A Word of Testimony, or a Corrected Testimony of the Evidence respecting Mr. 
Irving. London. Douglas. 1832. 


Tne controversy about Mr. Irving is one into which this Magazine has _pur- 
posely declined entering. All that need be said about this book is, that it 
contains an authenticated account of the charges against Mr. Irving, and his 
defence, and is, therefore, that which must be used by his friends and foes. 





A Discourse delivered at the 16th Anniversary of the Framlingham D, Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. By R. B, Exton, Rector 
of Athelington, &c. Woodbridge. 1832. 


Even in these days there is something new.* For here is actually a ser- 
mon in blank verse, and in blank verse so good, at all events, that it could 
not be mistaken for prose. Mr Exton does not give one single word in 
explanation of his reasons for choosing verse instead of prose for his sermon. 
Nor can it be necessary to say one word against it: when one man de- 
parts from the rule which has been followed by tens of thousands for centuries, 
it is for him to assign his reasons, not for them to defend their own practice. 
Mr. Exton, by the way, is the author of a very useful book for the Parochial 
Minister, which, we are happy to see, has reached a third edition. It is called 
Speculum Gregis, and presents the young Parish Minister with very conve- 


nient tables for registering the religious condition of all the families in hi 
parish, 





* ° . e . * 
_ Not quite new, however, if one understands aright what Evelyn says of Fell. 
Se€ the Extracts from Evelyn in this Number. 
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‘ Offences in the Ministry, a Stumbling Block to Christians ;’ and ‘ Religion the 
Humanizer of Man, and Support of Society :’ two Visitation Sermons. By 
Augustus Wm. Hare, Rector of Alton Barnes, Wilts. 


Boru these sermons must be most warmly and earnestly commended to gene- 
ral attention. The first is not only a most valuable exhortation to the clergy 
to avoid the offences most likely to injure their cause, but is a beautiful speci- 
men of the manner in which a delicate and difficult subject can be handled by 
a Christian gentleman and scholar, not only without giving offence, but so 
as to give high gratification to all who read or hear what he says. The of- 
fences to which Mr. Hare especially and rightly points attention, are unneces- 
sary separations on account of trifling differences and worldly-mindedness. One 
can easily imagine how these subjects could be treated so as to offend every 
body, and please and profit no one. Mr. Hare’s Christian feelings and refined 
taste have enabled him exactly to reverse this operation. 

The second Sermon is a very powerful, and, in many respects, original ex- 
posure of the doctrine of Expediency. 





Selections from the Old Testament ; or, the Religion, Morality, and Piety of the 
Hebrew Scripture ; arranged under heads. By Sarah Austin. London : 
Wilson. 1833. 

Mrs. Austin’s preface is so pleasing and modest as almost to disarm criticism. 
Nor, in truth, is there any thing to criticise, so to speak, in her work; for 
what she has undertaken she has done very well. But it is a very doubtful 
point whether the undertaking is itself well judged. The picking out from the 
various and very different books of the Old Testament passages containing the 
same sentiments, and making them up into a continuous series of sentences, so 
as to form chapters and books, is not one which is free from objection. The one 
great excellence of the Bible morality is, in truth, the detached form in which 
it comes, its mixture with events, with reflections, with prophecy, and with 
warnings. And besides, for many purposes, it is very desirable and necessary 
to remember, not only a sentiment, but where it is, what gave rise to it, and 
what it enforces. These benefits are done away with by a selection like this, 
especially as the references are not given. 





Manual of Prayers for the Afflicted. By the Rev. T. H. Horne. London: 
Cadell. 1833. 

Tuts is really a very excellent manual of prayers, principally selected from the 

best of our ancient divines, or else couched entirely in the words of scripture ; 

with a practical essay on affliction, abridged from Sir M. Hale. It may be 

fairly recommended to general use. 





Select Library, Vol. VI. Lives of Eminent Missionaries, Vol. 1. By J. Carne, 
Esq. London: Fisher and Co, 


Tue lives in this volume are those of Eliot, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, Hans Egede, 
some of the early Moravian missionaries,—Kiernander, Hocker, and Andes. 
They are full of interest. Of the life of that venerable apostle Schwartz 
nothing need be said; but there are really some of the others scarcely inferior 
to it in interest, espec ially that of Eliot, the first preacher to the North Ameri- 
can Indians, which is almost a romance. Mr. Carne is a very agreeable 
writer, and we shall be very glad to see the remaining volumes of his work. 


ea 


Turorocicat Lisrary. Vol. Ill. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By the Rey. E. Smedley. Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume is one of the most remarkable specimens which the present day 
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affords of easy, clear, and pleasant narrative. It is well worthy (and one 
could not say more) of the author of the “ History of Venice” in the Family 
Library, a delightful work indeed. They, too, who look beyond the surface, 
will find that Mr. Smedley is not only a delightful writer, but a great reader. 
His notes give ample proof of his industry, of the extent of his researches, and 
of his wide acquaintance with the best original sources of information. The 
history is carried down to the tragedy of St. Barthelemi. 





A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature. By R. Mudie. London : 
Whittaker and Treacher. 1833. (Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. LX VII.) 


Tuis volume should, as the author observes, be rather called Inducements to 
observe Nature; and he attempts to give this inducement by well-chosen 
instances of the pleasant instruction which that observation affords. We 


like both the plan, the choice of observations, and the author’s style and 
manner. 





Biblical Cabinet. Vol. 11. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Tuts volume contains a good essay on the language of Palestine in our Lord’s 
time, by Pfannkuche ; another by Planck, on the language of the New Testa- 
ment ; a third by Tholuck, on the interpretation of the Old Testament, in some 
of which one cannot by any means agree; and a fourth by Beckhaus, on the 
Tropical Language of the New Testament, of which it is no disparagement to 
say, that it is very much like most essays on that subject, viz., that it finally 
leaves all to the reader’s good sense and discrimination. It is to be hoped that 
this undertaking will succeed, especially if the editors can, by such essays as 
Planck’s, turn attention to the criticism of the New Testament, a subject 
miserably neglected. The Editor would find a good many German essays 
translated in an American work called the “‘ Biblical Repertory.” 





Memorials of Oxford. No. I. 


Tuts second number more than keeps the promise of the first, for instead of 
three, it has actually five wood cuts, besides two plates from Le Keux’s exqui- 
site drawings. ‘The first of these represents one of the most graceful and 
beautiful buildings of its style—the Chapter House of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The extraordinary cheapness and the excellence of this work were noticed before. 





Address delivered at the commencement of the Medical Session at King’s College ; 
Oct. Ist, 1832. By Professor Green. 


A Maeazine Reviewer occasionally meets with a work of such sterling excel- 
lence, that he bitterly regrets his inability to do it justice for want of room. 
This is especially the case as to Professor Green’s lecture. It is a work of a 
very high order indeed. No doubt, idle people will denounce it as obscure, 
because it wants no small attention to follow the reasonings by which Pro- 
fessor Green shews the unity of all science—defines what science is—shews 
how knowledge by observation dwells by the side of it—how the applied real 
sciences are the offspring of pure science and scientific observation—how the 
application of science to the needs of a social state constitutes a profession— 
and how the three great professions are bound by a vital connexion. But 
these reasonings well deserve attention, and too much respect cannot be felt 
or exprest for the lofty tone and high principles of this remarkable lecture— 
for the veneration which it displays for religion—for the beauty and good- 
feeling of the tribute which it pays to the peculiar advantages of the elder 
Universities, and the justice and clearness with which it shews what may be 
expected from an institution like King’s College. Nothing better can be 
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wished to that Institution, which is prospering exceedingly, than the advantage 
of such Professors as Mr. Green in every department, and nothing would do 
the public mind more good than the patient consideration of essays like his. 





Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Modern Geography (with a Praxis), for the use of 
King’s College: 1832. 

Tne same character may fairly be given of this as of the sister work on 

Ancient Geography, that they do credit to the name of Arrowsmith, from the 

accuracy and quantity of the information given, and the excellence of the 

maps, though necessarily small. 





A New History, Description, and Survey of London and Westminster. By W. 
Smith. London: Wilson, 1832. First Part. 


Tus volume contains a great deal of useful and curious antiquarian matter ata 
very low price,with a great deal which is interesting on the foundation of Lon- 
don churches, &c. It wants more care and attention in composition, which is 
often so incorrect and careless as to have neither grammar nor meaning,—a 
condition in which cheap books must often be. But it is right to say, that 
though coming from the same office as that tissue of falsehood, the Black Book, 
and other abominations of the same kind, it appears to contain nothing objec- 
tionable in any shape or way. 





Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. No. Il. (With criticisms on the style of 
each subject, and a poetical illustration.) By T. K. Hervey. Relfe and 
Unwin; Tilt; and Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


Tuis work has been already noticed, and must be noticed again, as one of the 
most remarkable, at once, for cheapness, splendour, and interest, which has 
appeared even in these days. The subjects of this number are very pleasing— 
Chantrey’s Resignation, Baily’s Maternal Love, and Thorwaldsen’s Hebe. 
The character given of Mr. Chantrey as of one who looks to his own times, for 
his subject and his inspiration, is very just. Mr. Chantrey is quite right too. 
A modern sculptor cannot give us an Apollo, because his feelings cannot be 
those of an ancient. The extreme beauty and finish of the engravings, the 
happy choice of the subjects, the justice done to our modern sculptors, and 
the value both of the prose and poetry, give this work every claim to commen- 
dation, 








CHURCH REFORM. No. II. 
. (Continued from No. ix., p. 299.) 


WHEN the poet observed that A%schylus said the same thing twice 
over, he certainly did not intend any compliment by his observation ; 
and yet, without quixotizing in defence of Aéschylus on that occasion, 
one may venture to observe, that saying the same thing, not twice, 
but ten times over again, is very often not only very wise, but very 
necessary. More especially in times when men are led by their 
passions, or their fears, to adopt certain conclusions, or certain lines of 
conduct, they are so utterly disinclined to hear what makes against 
those conclusions or conduct, that it can only be by Kschylus’s plan, 
by saying the same thing over ten times, and vociferating it with all 
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possible clamour consistent with due regard to the lungs and decorum, 
that there is the least chance of being heard. This is all meant for 
our friends, the Church Reformers, who are particularly bad listeners, 
and in whose case it may veritably be believed that it is necessary to 
vociferate twenty times as often and as loud what one has to say as 
in any other case whatever, before the least hope of making the due 
impression can be entertained. ‘They have one exceeding bad habit, 
which is, that if any one opposes a particular plan of reform, they say 
that he opposes all improvement ;* and it is therefore necessary, for 
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* In order that formal proof may be given of a proposition which, however, few 
would deny, let the reader have the patience to go through the following letter, 
which came forth lately at Cambridge. ‘The political part‘is preserved only not to 
destroy the chain of argument. 


** To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 


** Sir,—The ground on which the high Conservatives of Cambridge appear anxious 
to place the issue of the approaching contest for the University, is one which must 
necessarily prove fatal to themselves. If the church (they say) be, upon the whole, 
beneficial, preserve it such as it is; if otherwise, destroy it instantly and utterly. 
Their dilemma is entirely harmless; it will not entangle the understanding of a 
single clergyman. The argument is too shallow; the answer too obtrusively 
obvious. 

“In examining the general question of Church Reform, it is too little to say, that 
the immense majority of the people of England demand it, in most intelligible 
language. The truth is, (and it would be shameful to conceal or disguise it, ) that 
there is absolutely no party among the laity which does not admit at least the 
expediency of some reform; while among the clergy themselves there is a very 
numerous body desirous of considerable change. The opposite opinion has scarcely 
any sympathy anywhere beyond these precincts—.it is peculiar to some excellent, but 
not, perhaps, very clear-sighted Ecclesiastics, who compose, as they may presently 
discover, the minority of our constituency. 

“Neither will it at all avail them now to assert that the opinions which were 
expressed eighteen months ago, are still binding on those who then expressed them, 
The opinions may possibly remain the same; but the questions are wholly different, 
On the last occasion the Members of the Senate were invited to declare their sense on 
a great political question. Now the ecclesiastical interests are more nearly concerned. 
Then it was proposed to make a certain virtual transfer of power from one branch of 
the Legislature to another. Now, the prominent difference amongst us seems to be, 
whether this establishment, of which most of us are ministers, is to be pronounced 
unalterable or not. 

“‘ The political measure, which they generally opposed, was carried in spite of their 
resistance ; and, if there be any such thing as moral concatenation,--or let me more 
plainly say, if any one event ever took place from which it was possible to prognosti- 
cate any other—the Act for a Reform in Parliament must be followed by an Act for 
Church Reform. Be it for evil or for good (for I will not assume that question ), 
be it for our humiliation er for our great spiritual advancement and purification, 
some alterations must speedily be made in the externals of the church. The ma- 
jority of the clergy are far too enlightened not to see that necessity. There are many 
who hail it as the means of general improvement and renovation ; and their present 
course is obvious. But to those who tremble at the approaching crisis, while they 
acknowledge its approach, only this alternative remains—either to lend their aid to 
mitigate what they think an evil, but what they know to be inevitable; or else to 
plunge into a desperate opposition, which will not retard the impending change one 
single hour, but which may exasperate its nature to an extent which no man can 
affect to prescribe. I sincerely trust that there is no clergyman who will not 
examine this subject with calmness adequate to its importance, and then seize 
the coming occasion to record his deliberate opinion by his suffrage. 


* Trin. Coll., Dec. 3.” “2. 


Now can anything be more unjust, more untrue, more ignorant of the opinions 
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the twentieth time at least, to say that the persons whom they call 
anti-reformers in the Church oppose no reforms but such as are unjust 
in principle and likely to be mischievous in practice. They certainly 
take the liberty of thinking that some reforms are not practicable, that 
the exaction of tenths is wnjust and would be ineffectual, that the 
extinction of pluralities would be mischievous, and that seizing cathedral 
property to augment small livings would be both unjust and mis- 
chievous. One observation, indeed, on the first particular, itis impossible 
not to make, which is, that a large portion of Church Reformers plainly 
shew themselves unacquainted with half the facts of the case and with 
the practical difficulties which embarrass all changes and must pre- 
vent many. ‘They are really children in practice, though giants in 
theory; very wise and clear on paper, but not altogether so wise and 
so clear when the scene of action is transferred from the clean sheet 
of white paper to the unclean unwashed working-day world. Plura- 
lities are ito rainable, says the reformer; therefore they must be 
abolished, says a second, and consequently they can without difficulty, 
criesa third. Let it be done instantly / is shouted forth by all. JZow it 
can be done, what evils will arise from the change and the new system, 
and how that new system will effect the many important purposes 
which the old one effected with its partial evils, are matters fir below 
their dignity to inquire. The new system looks well on paper. 
There is admirable symmetry in it; it wears a ‘kingly crown’ upon 
its ‘baby brow,’ and that is enough. Then, of course, the abominable 
Mr. M‘Leod, who doubts whether this can be effected, and whether 
it will not do more harm than good if it can, is to be reviled and 
denounced forthwith as a bigot and anti-reformer, instead of the 
slightest attention being paid to his practical difficulties, or his careful 
survey of the case. Really, really, vile monsters as anti-reformers 
are, this request for an answer to their arguments, and a removal of 
their doubts and difficulties, is not a very unreasonable request on 
their part. And the proper answer to it is, not to give them a bad 
name and call them anti-reformers, but to demolish their arguments, 
and to shew that it és right to tax one living for the sake of another, 
&c. &e. Whether the reformers will listen to this request, on this 
twentieth time of asking, one does not know ; but at all events a time 
will come when others (if not they, in bitter repentance) will see that 
it is only just and reasonable. 


and the acts of the men whom it attacks than this letter? Is there any one who 
asks that the Church should be preserved as it is, in the sense which this unfair 
writer wishes to be put on the phrase, i. e. without improvement ? Has he, or has that 
class of Church Reformers for whom he speaks, ever said or done one-twentieth part 
for the Church or its improvement which the bigotted anti-reformers have done, 
till party feelings entered into the question, and set them on a subject which claimed a 
very small portion of their regards before? Beyond this one artifice (not argument), 
what does this letter contain but what has been alleged in these papers, viz. a 
statement that tlie people will have reform, and therefore we are bound to join in 
the ery and the melée? In short, if an act will certainly be done, whether just or 
unjust, I am to join in it. This is not logic which one would expect, nor morality 
which one would wish, to come from an University. 
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Let the Church Reformers look to a paper called the Idle Church, 
in this Magazine, which, however imperfect and unworthy of 
the subject, contains an outline of what has been doing in some 
main departments in the Church for the last twenty years, and 
let them ask whose work this is. It is, in good truth, the work 
almost altogether of the ignorant, bigotted, prejudiced, selfish Anti- 
reformers; and certainly, whether they could have done more or 
not, it will never support the allegations made against them that 
they are inclined to do nothing. ‘They have done this, too, in the 
face of all the difficulties with which the movements of very large 
bodies are always necessarily attended, and the inconvenient (though 
often most useful) trammels which encumber (but steady) the steps of 
an Established Church. The reformers may, therefore, be assured, 
whether they will /isten or not, that there is evidence already produced, 
in the face of which it will not do for them to say that there is an 
indisposition in the Anti-reformers to a// plans of reform, because there 
is an indisposition to theirs. ‘The Anti-reformers claim to love the 
Church at least as well as they ; to have been, and to be, as devoted 
in heart, thought, and care to its best and dearest interests. Yes, 
there are individuals at least in that calumniated party (but they 
would never forgive the writer who dared to praise them for what 
their noble natures consider as only the dutiful tribute of grateful 
hearts to God for the blessings of such a Church, or to call their names 
forth to public notice on such an occasion) who have for years and 
years, by day and night, in season and out of season, in joy and 
sorrow, given every aid which the devotion of wisdom and thought, 
and experience and munificence, could give, to promote improvements 
in the Church ; and have kindled in feebler minds, and less richly 
endowed natures, some of the same hallowed fire which warms their 
own hearts. Long will the remembrance of their good deeds stamp 
the real character of their party in the minds of all who can really 
judge, and will really inquire, though they may be scouted by some, 
and branded, in common with those who act with them, as bigots and 
Anti-reformers, lagging behind the age, and blind to its requirements. 

But, in good truth, there is much more to be said on this score, 
though it could not be brought into the formal shape of such a paper 
as the “ Idle Church.’’ There are many minor matters in the Church 
which may admit of improvement, and on which a stress quite ludi- 
crous is laid by those who have the microscopic eyes of reformers, and 
perpetually turn flies into elephants, when they are abuse-hunting. 
For example, peculiar jurisdictions occasionally admit of disorder. 
Such a peculiar as that of the Dean of Salisbury, comprising 120 
parishes, does not. It is, of course, just as well ordered as any com- 
mon archdeaconry, and it can matter little whether it is placed more 
formally under episcopal jurisdiction. But where a living stands by 
itself out of the jurisdiction which surrounds it, or where a college, 
or the crown, has a peculiar jurisdiction over a living in its gift, when 
such livings fall into bad hands, evils unquestionably arise for want of 
& power of control which it would be desirable to remove. When, 
again, the case of clerical delinquency occurs, either the jealousy once 
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entertained of the liberty of the subject, even when he was a priest, 
or the peculiar desire once felt to surround ecclesiastics with an undue 
protection, has invested the accused party with a power of appeal, 
which, when he is desperate in character, enables him to ward 
off the definitive sentence in a way extremely to be deprecated. 
Rare as the case of crime requiring interference, and rarer still as 
the case of crime rather courting, at all events braving, the pub- 
licity of continued appeals is, no doubt this is an evil, although 
it is not what it is represented to be—is not, as the Radical and 
Dissenting journals represent it, a protection which confers entire 
impunity on scandalous clerks. Has the bigotted anti-reforming party 
shewn no inclination to set these minor matters right, and reform the 
ecclesiastical courts? Even the mob of the Tower Hamlets division, 
whose delegate Dr, Lushington is to be, heard from his lips, as 
the “ Morning Chronicle” tells us, on one of those oceasions when he 
went down to court the favour of his future masters, that 360 of the 
vile ecclesiastical courts belonging to the Church, carrying with them 
patronage to the amount of many thousands of pounds, are to be 
abolished, and the whole system altered. When a person pledges 
himself to be the delegate of the Tower Hamlets, or any other Ham- 
lets, it is a matter of very little consequence what representation he 
makes, how just or how unjust, for he isno longer his own master, and 
it would, therefore, be mere waste of time to inquire what impression 
Dr. Lushington intended to produce by this representation of the abuses 
of the Church, to be corrected in the next Parliament, trimmed, as was 
observed last month, by a paltry compliment to the Primate for his 
willingness to surrender his rights of patronage. Let it be said, 
clearly and distinctly, that this bill for the correction of the evils al- 
luded to emanates from a commission of bishops and lawyers ap. 
pointed three or four years ago, at the wish of the bishops, and not in 
compliance with any clamour tor reform; * that it proposes to remove 
the peculiar jurisdictions, so that no irregularities from that source shall 


* There are most important changes proposed by this commission on other than 
Church matters, viz., the modes of devising real property, and of trying the validity 
of wills, An abstract of it was given in one of the early numbers of the “ British 
Magazine.” Among other changes it proposes to do away with all country ecclesias- 
tical courts, and bring all wills and administrations into the jurisdiction of one Lon. 
don court. ‘The object proposed is, that all wills may be found in one place. But 
as it is quite clear that, the fees in country and London courts for acts of court as 
to wills being the same, the only effect of this change, besides throwing business 
into the hands of London proctors, and ruining all the country ones, will be to add 
to each executor’s bill of costs for probate, the fees of a London agent, instead of the 
10d. Gd. or Is, 1d. now paid to a surrogate, (i, e. in cases of property under 1002, 
just to double the expenses of probate at least, ) it may be doubted whether, when the 
country tastes the sweets of this reform (with which the churchmen, of course, are not 
concerned ), they will particularly bless the lawyers who recommend it. Every pur- 
pose would be answered by compelling the country courts to return a catalogue of 
every will proved in them to one office in London, so that by a single search it might 
be ascertained where probate was granted. At all events it would be enough for the 
country courts to send a copy of each will. But, in truth, the catalogue would be 
enough, for where one country will is to be examined by a Londoner, twenty aré to 
be examined by country practitioners, 
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arise in future, and to introduce what (if directed against any class 
of his Majesty’s subjects but poor priests) would unquestionably be 
reckoned a most arbitrary method of trying them when accused, and 
subjecting them to every possible loss of fortune and station’ in civil 
society. When, besides all this, it is remembered that the Anti- 
reforming prelates have carried a bill which enables them to allot some 
of their revenues to augment the poor livings, and that, as a statement 
in the last number goes to shew, they are doing this to a great extent ; 
that they endeavoured to effect a composition for tithes; that they 
proposed to do away with all pluralities in cathedrals, and so many in 
benefices that it may be doubted whether even their proposal would 
not make the obtaining a due succession of fit clergy very ditficult, it 
must be allowed that they who accuse the Anti-reformers with being 
Anti-reformers, have, to say the least, a very tolerable confidence in 
their own powers of talking louder than other people, and preventing 
the real state of the case from being known. 

The Anti-reformers, it has been said, love the Church with a pure 
and ardent devotion ; and though they will not revile her, to shew 
their love, like the Reformers, will make mountains of mole-hills, and 
dwell upon what is inevitable, they desire, because they love her, to 
see everything connected with her carried to its highest pitch of im- 
provement. Ardently and anxiously do they desire, for example, to 
see the standard for the qualification of the clergy raised to the very 
highest pitch which shall be deemed feasible, as one of the methods 
most likely to produce increased activity and zeal in her service.* It 
is an idle fear which supposes that the lay patrons in the Church would 
object to this; the only difference would be, that the most highly 
gifted member of the family would be anxiously selected for the 
family preferment, instead of the matter being left to circumstances, 
as it is now, so that the selection is more or less fortunate, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Most heartily do they rejoice at witnessing 
the energy with which the bishops have for several years been en- 
forcing the law which requires a resident minister to be placed in 
every parish where it is feasible, and at knowing by returnst which 
cannot be disputed, how much progress has been made in this good 
work. They may grieve that in many cases the Church is so ill 





* See, for example, the Bishop of Lichfield’s Charge. 

+ Many plans have been suggested for assisting in this object. One very simple 
one would effect much. If an examination in Divinity were introduced at each 
university at a certain period after the B. A. degree, and instead of the certificate of 
attendance at divinity lectures, a certificate of having passed this examination were 
required, the effects would soon be visible. This plan changes nothing, and avoids 
the question of continued residence. A B..4. might reside or not, as he chose. 
Very probably, far greater and more useful improvements might be effected. The 
advantage of this i is, that it interferes with nothing, and, at all events, curtails no ex- 
pense beyond one journey. It is only fair to say, that nothing has been more mis- 
represented (and for dishonest purposes too) than the expenses of the university. 
Many persons go through Trinity college, Cambridge, as pensioners, not sizars, for 
1501, a-year, every thing included. 
their sons practise at college (as they would elsewhere) the lessons which they have 
taught them. 
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Luxurious parents have no right to complain if 
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endowed as it is, and would gladly see a clergyman with a compe- 
tency in every parish ; but as at present that cannot be, they gladly 
accept the great improvement which has been effected ; they do not 
do either the curates or the ministerial office so much injustice as to 
suppose that, where the income of the curate and rector would differ 
very little, the rector would be of much more service than the curate, 
except where he was more experienced; and they would not change ar- 
rangements which are beneficial in other respects, in order to send into 
a parish an incumbent of 200/. a-year, with heavy burthens on it, 
instead of a curate with 100/., and no burthens at all. 

Let them be used fairly, too, in another respect. They are the last 
persons who wish to see an over-rich clergy, and the first to grieve at 
the indecent accumulation of preferment in any, most of all, in un- 
worthy hands. 

It is necessary, indeed, to say @ word or two on this subject, as so 
much nonsense and so much mischief and so much falsehood is talked 
about it. The dreadful tract which was adverted to last month, 
called “Safe and Easy Steps,” may be taken as affording the 
best specimens of all. At one part it talks, in its usual strain of 
reviling, of the Bishops who speak of the sum necessary for a 
gentleman to subsist on ;—at another it states that the primate is 
the recognizer and legalizer of a practice ruinous to the souls of 
thousands, viz., pluralities, and that it could hardly have been ex- 
pected that any peer, however bad, would have defended them as the 
primate did, on the ground that the motive of income was wanted to 
induce men of talent to go into the church, as though men of piety 
could never be men of talent, or the cause of religion ever be bene- 
fited by men who undertook the ministry from views of unprincipled 
self-interest, &e. &e. No answer can or need be given to this mis- 
chievous nonsense, whether it be called fanaticism or deliberate wicked- 
ness. It is mentioned to shew the style of feeling and assertion used ; 
and then, at the end of this selfsame pamphlet, we find arrangements 
made which are to allow 500/. a year to be given to some clergy !! 

Leaving this miserable man, let us look at the case plainly. If it 
is meant that a Christian minister is to be induced to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry without a single thought but that of the love of God, 
let those who say this settle first whether any settled income of any 
kind, voluntarily or compulsorily paid, it is no matter, is com- 
patible with such a demand. That there are cases where such 
should be the sole motive, that it often has been, often will be, 
while the gospel retains its power, is true and certain. This is 
the motive of many such a missionary as those whose case Mr. 
Hunt so affectingly describes as worn down by want and fatigue 
in the American wilderness, and there yielding up in_ solitude, 
or it may be alone, in the midst of a thankless people, their pure 
and Christian spirits to their Maker. But is this to be the case in a 
settled and civilized country? The wicked declaimers, who wish to 
prejudice men against the clergy, talk of apostolic poverty and primi- 
tive simplicity, and the weak and foolish repeat this. But when we 
come to talk with those who have any reason or decency, we find 
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that they admit a setéled and certain provision. to be very. desirable,, 


but only demur as to the amount. Now, the instant. that people come; 
to question between five hundred and three, they have given up.all 
topics for declamation, and have admitted the degrading and horrible 
fact that they think a minister of religion ought not to. trust. to 
to-morrow for to-morrow’s supplies, but to know what he is to mr 
This is an awkward statement for them, but it cannot be got. rid. of. 
They may be less greedy of gain than others, but he who thinks that 
the love of God alone ought to send people into the ministry, cuts.a 
bad figure if he follows up this declaration by a demand for two or 
three hundred a year. He must be a bold man who talks of this jin 
the same breath with apostolic practice. He may go to which side 
he pleases ; he may say, “I will give up everything like a settled pro- 
vision,” and then he has chosen one side, and whether, for a civilwed 
country, a wise part or not, still an intelligible one; or he may say, 
“‘T will have only a moderate competency, for I abhor riches,’ and 
then he has just as certainly enlisted himself on the side of “«unprin- 
cipled self-interest.” He cannot be on both sides, and take at once 
the credit due to a rejection of money and the comfort from accept- 
ance of it. After this, there is no difference of principle between him 
and the persons whom he reviles so outrageously, and the whole isa 
matter of detail, a question how far, in a given state of things, it is ad- 


visable to carry an admitted principle. If, indeed, men like to go.” 


the whole length, and say, that the present constitution of society is 
radically vicious, that all accumulation of riches should be prevented, 
and the name of a rich man be a sound unknown, they may still 
make out a good case for keeping all the clergy on a bare subsistence, 
Where the community is poor, they certainly ought to be poor too ; 
but, at present, unless some such blessed consummation as Owenism 
or St. Simonianism arrives, it seems likely that rich men will exist in 
the country. In other words, the clergy are to exercise their ministry 
_among rich and highly educated people, as well as among poor. 

Now nothing can be more certain than that in any country, if a par- 
ticular class of men have the habits, feelings, and manners of the inferior 
classes, although their moral characters may command respect, they 
never will have any influence with the upper rank of society, and 
never will be admitted into habits of intimacy with them. If this is 
true elsewhere, most especially is it true in England. What may be 
the case in future is another matter, and what may hereafter be the 
distinction between the several classes of society remains to be seen, 
But we cannot legislate for an unknown future, and can only arrange 
things for the best according to that form of society in which we live, 
and very gentle modifications of it. It may be repeated, then, that if 
it is thought a matter of importance that the clergy should have influ- 
ence over the, upper classes, and free access to them—that is, to those 
classes on whom the welfare and virtue of the community is very 
much dependent, from the extent of their influence and their example— 
the manners, habits, education, and feeling of the clergy must be such, 
to say the least, as not to unfit them for the society of their superiors 
in station. As to what is said, on the other side, about the respect paid 
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to moral character, and the commanding influence of high principle, 
nothing can be more true in one sense, more false in another. I may 
ap have the most unfeigned respect for the Christian principles of my 
7 servant, but itis not the less true that he will have no influence what- 
ever over my views. Men are not habitually influenced by those 
whose habits and manners are of an inferior cast to their own—by 
those, the tone of whose manners is such as to prevent any sympathy 
or pleasurable intercourse between them. Of course there will always 
be brilliant exceptions to this rule; but we are not looking to excep- 
tions, but to the rule itself. Now nothing can be clearer than this— 
that if a profession holds out no prospect of anything beyond a mere 
subsistence (which would be the case on the equalization plan), it will 
not justify an expensive education, and consequently will command 
the services only of men who, whatever the excellence of their conduct 
may be, will not have it in their power to influence the upper classes 
of society at all. 

It is the inequality of livings which effects this (in the writer’s 
judgment) most desirable end. If there are some few stations in the 
church which give rank, and some few which give affluence, these are 
a part of the reward of every man in the profession, although he 
never attains them himself. They raise his profession, and conse- 
quently raise him in the scale of society, and give that profession, 
consequently, a wider range of action, and wider sphere of influence. 
They open the door to free and familiar intercourse with persons of 
high station, cultivated minds, polished manners, and wide influence ; 
and they consequently call on all to whom the door is thus opened 
to prepare themselves to enter into it, by the cultivation of their intel- 
| lects and manners and by the tone of their education. Let it be re- 
membered, all the while, that the converse cf this proposition does not 
hold—that no polish of manners, and no cultivation of the intellect, 
unfit the possessor for holding intercourse with the poorest and hum- 
blest members of society—that the most finished gentleman, if he be 
a Christian, can do quite as much good, to say the least, in the 
cottage or by the dying bed, as one hardly raised above the sufferer’s 
own place in society. This, then, is the defence of those stations and 
those arrangements in the church which give to some of its members 
(they are very few in number) rank or emolument, or both. 
ret | It may be advisable now to refer to a few particulars of import- 

ance on which men’s minds are busy at the present time, though, from 

7 the extent of the subject, some portion of these remarks must be de- 

ee ferred till the next Number. 
: That every month brings with it some fresh light as to the state of 
ie things regarding the church is certain enough. When we observe not 
only what the ministerialist and the radical* candidates say about 
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* It may be well to notice here the atrocious falsehoods wittingly put forth by many 
of these persons on the hustings. Every one makes allowance for vehement statements 
ia and violent language on such occasions, but men of honour do not make such state- 
4) ments on any Occasion. One person, by birth and station a gentleman, by profession a 

a barrister, and, by some means or other for our happiness, now an M. P., told his electors 
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Tithes, but also that the conservative candidates have one and all profest 
their readiness to give them up, of course as far as the carrying a bill 
for commutation through the Commons, if such a bill is proposed, 
goes, no rational man can doubt about it, because there is not one 
voice to say No toit. Nor can it be expected that the Lords should 
on that point make any stand. All that can be said, then, by those 
who, like the writer, while they are not blind to the partial inconve- 
niences of the Tithe System, still believe that, on the whole,* it has 
less of evil and more of good than any other feasible plan, is their 
honest conviction, that after resolutions against Tithes have been 
moved, and a Committee appointed, it is a very doubtful matter 
whether that Committee will be able to devise the practical means of 
getting a new investment of church property which shall not be 
less secure, shall not secularize the clergy more, and shall not expose 
individuals to greater difficulties and losses. Lf these desirable objects 
can be effected, no persons will rejoice’ more to find themselves mis- 
taken. The attempt being made at this stage of our progress, it is 
clear enough that that portion of the landed proprietors which hoped 
to profit by the spoils will be defeated, and the only parties who will 
suffer (if the objects above alluded to can be at all effected) will be 
the farmers. They had the advantage of having two parties to deal 
with, each of whom they could play off against the other, whether 
fairly or unfairly ; and not being content with this enormous advan- 
tage, they are now about to lose it. Were they in better cireum- 
stances, they could claim no compassion. For some years they have 
been profiting (where they did profit) very much at the expense of 
the clergy, and they have requited the obligation by doing all they 
could to destroy their best friends. 

With respect to church property, there is one error so inveterate 
that one can hardly hope to be able to make any impression on those 


coolly that the Bishop of London had £100,000 a year, the Bishop of Durham more, 
and that it was high time that they should all be stript of their carriages and servants, 
and, after receiving a maintenance, the rest should be given to the poor. It will 
give great satisfaction to the landed interest to hear that the same honourable gentle- 
man assured the electors that this was very little, that he looked far beyond that, for 
that men like the Dukes of Northumberland, Buccleugh, and Rutland, were pests to 
the country, that no man could spend above a certain sum except on his vices, and 
that a reformed Parliament would soon strip them of their abominable wealth, and 
give it to the industrious and excellent poor. Corporations, too, were all infamous, 
He was himself, said this honourable gentleman, member of one—viz. the Inner 
Temple, which was worth three millions. And what was it used for? Why to sup- 
ply the eating and drinking of a very few wretched creatures. They, too, were to be 
stript at once, and the excellent poor to be enriched by their spoils. And such men 
are to have a voice in settling our destinies! Will this person be honest enough to 
avow, or honest enough to disavow, the language of the hustings, at St. Stephen's? 
His name is quite ready, if his friends like to ask for it. 

* No one has ever argued against the Tithe System with the real practical know- 
ledge, wisdom, and ability of “Z. Y.” Yet there aresome inconveniences of a change 
which he has overlooked. In a large living, land would, perhaps, not be a dangerous 
investment. Six hundred acres might be divided into three farms, and if one farmer 
failed the rector would not be quite ruined. But in no small livings could the glebe 
farm be divided, for obvious reasons; and then in case ofa failure of one tenant, what 
becomes of the clergyman who has no private income ? 
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who entertain it.. It is this. Reformers hold, or chuse to hold 
that the church is one great corporation, possessed of property with 
which it was endowed as a corporation for definite pu . Then 
they very sagaciously go on to argue that there must of necessity be 
in every body politic some power of compelling corporations to effect 
the purposes fbr which they were created, and to remedy such evils 
as to the use and distribution of their property as have crept in with 
time. Of course, from these premises, it is very easy to deduce any 
consequences one pleases as to changes of church property. If any 
good can be effected for religion, why not throw it all into one fund,— 
why not take from the large livings to increase the small, or do any- 
thing else which ingenuity may dictate? But where is the foundation 
for all this? What is it which erects the church into such a corpora- 
tion? This is a pure fancy, invented in ignorance or malice. The 
real history is this, that the rector of every parish is a corporation sole, 
an integral himself, not an atom combining with many other atoms to 
form one. The foundations of church property are separate and local 
acts, not one national act. The possessor of a certain estate endowed— 
not the church at large, but—the rector of his parish with the tithes of 
that estate to maintain a rector for ever in that parish, in order that 
he might reside there, and benefit that parish temporally and spi- 
ritually. Now this being the real truth, when the parish of A has been 
a rectory perhaps since the Conquest, when tithes are still paid to the 
rector, when the rectory continues in every respect temporal, and 
spiritual, to afford to the parish the benefits contemplated by him who 
erected it, and in every respect to answer the purposes of the founder, 
may the church reformers be asked, by what law, or what imagina- 
tion of law, or right, or equity, they take away any of the tithes of that 
parish, give them to the parish of B merely because it is poor, and 
thereby violate both the letter and spirit of the original benefactor’s 
foundation ? If this may be done, what may not be done as to 
property ?* 

But this matter must be pursued somewhat farther still. The 
favourite argument for present changes is the alleged changes which 
took place at the Reformation. 1, it is said, the property was trans- 
ferred from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant church, how can 
any one deny the right of Parliament to interfere again? A little 
knowledge of history would be singularly useful to church reformers. 
Would they be so good as to point out the act or acts of Parliament 
which interfered in the way they imagine? The real fact is, that 
this argument, like many others, arises from pure ignorance. What 
actually happened was this—not that the property was transferred 
from one church to another, but—that, the constitution and govern- 
ment of the church remaining the same—the greater doctrines 
remaining the same—the purposes remaining the same, the church in 
England assumed to itself that power (which many of the first Roman 








* Dr. Burton, in the second edition of his second pamphlet, in commenting on 
this Magazine, overlooks the fact that the writer attacks his principle, while his reply 
only defends the degree in which he would apply it. 
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Catholic writers allow that every national church possesses) of re- 
forming its own system, and accordingly threw off many additions fo 
its creed and worship which had been introduced by the superstition 
and error of recent ages—that a large portion of the clergy gladly 
accepted this great benefit, and remained in possession of their beiie- 
fices, and in discharge of their parochial duties. What transfer of 
property took place when A.B., being rector of C, before the Reforma- 
tion, continued to be rector of C. after it, using an English liturgy 
instead of a Latin one, and having renounced the recent and corrupt 
doctrines of purgatory, transubstantiation, &c., but still maintaining 
all the doctrines held by the primitive church, still abiding by its 
discipline, and deriving his orders in an unbroken succession from the 
primitive church.* In short, property was not transferred from one 
church to another, but the church itself underwent certain changes, 
retaining its great features, its great purposes, and the property with 
which it had been endowed in order to etfect them, 

Still it will be argued that monasteries were suppressed, and their 
property taken, and that changes took place as to bishoprics, and, 
it being found convenient to argue the question on the ground of 

recedents, this will be supposed to justify any further changes now. 
A this there is, however, an answer, which they who use the argu- 
ment do not, perhaps, exactly foresee. If an actual necessity arises, as 
in the case of resistance to government, so in the case of property, 
though it is impossible to define the limits within which the necessity 
is to be restrained, evils which cannot be endured must be remedied 
by means not justifiable in other cases, by means perfectly abomina- 
ble, if no farther reason for their use can be suggested than mere 
tmprovement or convenience. If the country is desolated, or if a moral 
pestilence is devastating it, because there are a few livings of 10007. 
per annum, while there are very many under 100/., no doubt means 
for reducing the inequality may be resorted to, which, under less 
grave circumstances, ought to be denounced as full of danger to all 
property whatever. If it is merely contended that this inequality is 
inconvenient and undesirable in some respects (while it is also advan- 
tageous in some) he must be a bold man who would recommend a 
recourse to means which are not justifiable in ordinary cases for 
remedying the inconvenience. In all cases, he who asserts the 
necessity has to prove it. And, consequently, as to the case of the 
monasteries, the answer is, that if there was a necessity the act was 
justifiable, but does not justify a similar line of action where there is 
no necessity—and that if there was not a necessity, a bad precedent is 
an equally bad argument. H wstrange, how marvellous a thing is it, 
in such a state of society as ours, in the midst of all the high civili- 
zation, the luxury and refinement which strike the eye on every 














* It is true enough that all parishes were not created at the same time, but 
many were created before purgatory was received as a doctrine of the church, 
before the celibacy of the clergy was confirmed, &c. &c. So that even if a transfer had 
taken place, from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant church, in very many 
eases it would have been a restitution of property to that chyrch to which it had 
been originally given. 
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side, to find one’s self at every moment treating questions which 
belong to the very first steps of society. What must be the condition 
of the lofty and gorgeous superstructure, when we are digging round 
the foundations, and pulling out its corner stones ? 

There is another point or two on which it is desirable to say a few 
words, because so much false argument is perpetually used about 
them. And first of all (the beautiful connexion between the various 
parts of these papers cannot but be admired) as to curates. 

Curates are so dreadfully ill used and so ill paid! This is 
a subject on which there is as much confusion of ideas and language 
as on any of which Church Reformers treat. Do they mean to say 
that men ought not to go into the Church as young men? If they do 

say that, how are the future cle ‘rgy to support themselves at all before 
they enter their profession? If the Church Reformers do not mean 
this, do the *y inean, on the other hand, that as soon as a young man 
pleases to signify his will and pleasure, that he will be ordained, the 
Church is, in extreme gratitude for such a declaration and in testimony 
of his full and entire knowledge of the whole duties of his profession 
and his entire competence to discharge them, to provide him with a 
handsome income, nearly half the livings of the rich incumbents, 
too, being under 150/. a-year? What other profession is there in 
whic h the early years devoted to it, and devoted to gaining a 
knowledge of it, produc e even a bare subsistence? Is the Curate 
for his first seven years worse off than the physician and the 
barrister for theirs? The hardship is not in that stage of life. 
The hardship is (if pecuniary motives are to be much looked to in 
such a profession) that when, after some years of exertion, he becomes 
an incumbent, his income, whatever be the claims on it, either private 
or public, 1 is limited, and cannot be increased by his exertions or his 
reputation; while, to the Physician and the Barrister, there are no 
limits, except those which their physical powers impose. ‘There is no 
clamour more idle than that about the hardships imposed on young 
men as curates, and one is quite sure that no reputable man among 
them joins in it. Will any man maintain boldly that any but the 
most evil and mischievous effects would arise in any profession from 
giving a man a competence the instant he entered on it? This would 
be the right step, if you wish to make men careless and to keep them 
ignorant and inexperienced, in any profession, Suppose such a mea- 
sure to have been effected in the Church, the Church Reformers 
would be the first to cry out (and with great justice) against so unwise 
an arrangement. W hat, they would say, do you really wish to pre- 
vent men trom having the least unc ertainty about worldly success in 


entering on such a profession? Do you wish that no man’s love of 


God, and desire to do his work, should be exposed to the trial of even 
an hour's anxiety and doubt as to a future provision? Do you wish 
to hold out a premium to indolence, and to tell every man who abhors 
exertion, that the Church is his proper sphere, that he will be most 
comfortably provided for as soon as he enters it, and will have pros- 
pects of even a better provision afterwards ? Do you wish to tell him, 
in the plainest language, that you do not care whether he takes any 
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pains to improve in his profession or not, or to discharge his duties as 
they ought to be discharged ? 

In answer, it would probably be urged, that by such considerations 
we shew that we do not think of the people, but merely of the Clergy 
and the provision for them, and that it is only due to the people of 
each parish that the Clergyman should be so properly paid that an 
efficient discharge of his duties may be rightly required at his hands, 
The proper reply is, that the Church is to be served by men, and not 
machines ; that when a Clergyman quite perfect at once can be invented, 
our arguments fall to the ground, but that, till then, young men must 
go into the Church, that young men will be incompetent and inex- 
perienced, and that giving them a sufficienc y at once is the way to keep 
them so. If it is said that some inconveniences arise from all this to 
the people, the assertion must be admitted. It is tantamount to saying 
that the people are served in the church by imperfect beings called 
men, and that some inconvenience of this sort must arise. In some 
parts of the Roman Catholic Church this inconvenience is remedied in 
another way. ‘The Clergy being unmarried do not require so much 
for their own purposes, and consequently the Bishop feels himself at 
liberty to send down to any Incumbent whom he pleases, a Curate to 
live in his house, to assist in the parish, and learn his duty. Supposing 
the Clergy to be unmarried, this, perhaps, is not a bad expedient, 
although serious evils oce asionally arise from it. But in this country 
it was decided, nearly three centuries ago, that an unmarried Clergy 
was an evil of alien akable magnitude. ‘The simple truth is, that both 
people and pastors must submit to some inconveniences while both are 
frail and human, and that only paper Reformers think that they can 
devise schemes which will prevent all evils.* But is it meant that 
there are no Curates who suffer hardship, or is it meant to speak lightly 
of what they do suffer? Unquestionably not. Where a man has for 
a considerable number of years done his duty faithfully as a Parish 
Minister, he has, beyond all question, the strongest claims to a better 
provision, and he suffers great hardship when he does not receive it. 
These cases are, however, very few. And let us look for a moment, 
first at those who profess to pity him, and then at the remedy 
for the evil. His real friends must demand, not that he shall have 
a benefice, but a rich benefice. If he were presented to one of 
the 4360 livings under 150/., or to one of the very many above 
this scale, but under 2 501, muc h of the pity for him would cease, 
and he would become one of the rich and hateful Incumbenta. 
Yet would this gentleman, as a Vicar or a Rec tor, even with 2002. 
a-year, with perhaps an old house to keep | in repair, with the land tax 
and other charges on this vast benefice to pay, be much or at all 
better off than he was as a Curate with 100/. a-year and the glebe 
house kept in repair for him? Let it be re membered that there is 
not at present any reason for believing that each benefice would amount 





* In addition to what is here said, the reader is begged to refer to a note on a letter 
by G. W. R. in an earlier part of this number. 
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to much more than 200). per annum, at all events, if the whole property 
were thrown into one stock, and the same sum given to each parish. 
So that poor Clergy there must be, till the Nation gives more to the 
Church. If the Church's generous friends, then, would change their 
note, and cry out about the hardships of poor Clergy, Incumbents as 
well as Curates, their pity would be less suspicicus. 

But allowing the hardship to be as great as heart can desire, and 
peculiar to Curates, what is to be done? Let it be remembered that 
private individuals are the patrons of above 7600 livings, and the Crown 
of many more. If Curates, then, are ill requited, it is quite obvious 
that the Laity are in fault far more than the heads of the Church. 
How can Laymen (some of them Church Reformers too) think of 
giving a living, which has been served for many years by an exemplary 
Curate, to a friend ?* 

The writer proposes, next month, to consider somewhat more at 
length the case of Cathedrals, and the arguments brought against 
Bishops sitting in Parliament. 


( To be continued. ) 
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* It may be right to notice a second pamphlet on Church Reform, just published 
by Mr. Girdlestone, principaily impugning the arguments used in the former num- 
bers of this Magazine. Controversy, especially with persons whom one respects and 
values, is so odious, that the writer entirely declinesit. It is happily unnecessary, 
as Mr. Girdlestone's and his own arguments are before the public. Valeant quantum. 
Mr. Girdlestone, too, thinks that pluralities can and should be got rid of at once; 
and he has so entirely mistaken the writer as to suppose that his reply to the ex- 
aggerated representations of the evils of pluralities is a statement that they are in 
theory a spiritual good, and that his complaint of the falsehoods about the distribution 
of the temporals of the Church, is a proof that he thinks that the temporals of bene- 
fices are the only things to be thought of. So many good words, and so much good 
time, must necessarily be wasted before persons so utterly opposed in opinion as to 
what is practicable would find any common ground ; and there would obviously be 
still so much danger lest every word said should be utterly mistaken, that on these 
accounts also, no controversy shall be entered into with Mr. Girdlestone. At the 
same time, the writer utterly and strongly protests against such entire mistaking of 
his arguments. He will answer for what he does mean, and not for what he does 
not. When false views are taken of present arrangements, he may surely shew that 
those views are false, without saying that nothing better in theory than the present 
arrangements could be devised. And he may surely say, that present arrangements 
answer many good purposes, (as, for example, that the system of pluralities is a con- 
venient mode of ensuring a succession, though not originally intended to do so,) and 
that those who wish to sweep them away are bound to shew how they will provide for 
the same objects, before they require assent to their schemes, without contending that 
*the spending of pounds, shillings, and pence, and not the cure of immortal souls, 
is the object of the minister's appointment to his parish.’ Mr. Girdlestone will 
judge, on reflection, whether he has done justly in ascribing low views and lower 
feelings to those who adopt a different line of practical conduct from himself, who 
wish to know exactly what evils are befure they endeavour to sweep them away, and 
whether the admitted disadvantages of any (or every human) arrangement are not 
accompanied, and, perhaps, compensated by some great advantages, so that at most 
modification, and not destruction, is advisable. It is only necessary to say, as Mr. 
Girdlestone makes some moving complaints about the word meddlers used by the 
writer, that not only were all personalities out of the question with respect to any one, 
but that the word could not be intended for him, as the writer, when he used it, was 


not aware that Mr. Girdlestone had written on Church Reform, and has never seen 
his first work yet. 
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LORD TENTERDEN AND THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Tue following article from the New Monthly Magazine deserves especial atten- 
tion. That magazine is avowedly conducted by a gentleman who loses no oppor- 
tunity of reviling the church and the clergy, as miserable teachers of morality, 
and, in his own publications, talks in the highest strain of the improvements 
in morals which are to be effected by the progress of light and knowledge in 
the changes in our political and social condition. It is an object of no little 
interest, consequently, to know by what means persons of his way of thinking 
believe that all this is to be effected; what feelings of the heart are to be 
cherished by the ‘‘ new Christianity,” and what are to be checked and con- 
trouled. It would never be candid to judge from a single instance ; and if the 
following observations on Lord Tenterden stood alone, atrocious as they are, 
they should not be noticed here. But they merely present a more convenient 
and concentrated specimen of the spirit which interpenetrates (so to speak) 
the whole of this periodical, under the guidance of the New Lights. What is 
the object of this paper, then? Lord Tenterden, a man of the most unblem- 
ished character, a man who had never offended any party in the state by being 
a politician, but rose to his high condition by his eminence as a lawyer,—a 
man remarked by all for the laborious and faithful discharge of his duties, died 
almost in the discharge of those duties, having never failed in them till the 
last few days of his life. He died in the arms of an affectionate family, and 
the last sad hours of decline were, as the public journals told us, rendered yet 
more painful by the fact that there was an occasional wandering of the mind, 
which was overcome by the infirmity of a body worn out by honourable and 
useful services to his country. Most men would regret that such things 
should be made public ; and all, who had any thing of human feeling and ten- 
derness, would be touched with compassion for the suffering and infirmity of 
an eminent and honourable man. Not so the New Lights. Lord Tenterden, 
it was related, in the wandering of his imagination, fancied himself in court. 
And this is seized on as a matter of reviling, by these amiable persons! They- 
cannot say that he was unjust, or cruel, or oppressive; they cannot allege 
any thing against him, except that he had filled a most laborious and dif- 
ficult station with unexampled assiduity and advantage to the country. 
But as he imagined, in his wanderings, that he was still discharging 
his public duty, they revile him and his memory, and exult that he is gone 
to where he can be a judge no longer, and where no respect of persons will be 
paid to his rank, but he will be called forth as the vilest criminal! And for 
what is this exultation ? No name shall be given it. [t shall not be called inhu- 
man, brutal, fiend-like. But it is simply asked, what causes the display of 
these dreadful and loathsome feelings? Why are the readers of this periodical 
who are still endowed with human sympathies to be disgusted by seeing such 
exultations overa powerful mind borne down by the infirmities of our common 
nature, over the remains of an eminent and excellent man? What had he 
done? Do the New Lights wish to extinguish all sympathy with the weak- 
ness of our mortal frame, and all reverence for the dead, or to inculcate an uni- 
versal hatred for every man who is called on to condemn vice and punish 
crime? Are these the wholesome feelings by which our morality is to be 
exalted, and the teaching of the clergy to be replaced ? 

But one act of Lord Tenterden is mentioned, and marked out for peculiar 
reprobation. Whatis it? He had risen from humble life, and in grateful 
remembrance of the benefits which he had experienced at the schoo] where he 
was educated, he left a prize there, to cheer and stimulate students like him- 
self to a similar career of usefulness and honour. The Old Lights would have 
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felt that such an act reflected honour on him who did it,—that it shewed his 
readiness to acknowledge his origin, and his gratitude for the source from which 
many of his advantages had come. The New Lights teach us, that such refer- 
ence to our origin, such gratitude for help received, and such a wish to help 
others, are things to be received with ridicule and reviling. We saw before 
what feelings they wished to call forth, and now we see what they wish to 
repress ! 

One may write with bitterness for a moment about such things; but the 
lasting impression from them is a mixture of grief aad dismay. This dread- 
ful and cruel tone is to be found through a large portion of the writings of 
many of the New Lights, who seem to wish to brutalize their readers, and 
prepare them for any thing, however fearful. God help this country, and its 
miserable inhabitants, if it and they are to be delivered up to the dominion of 
men capable of indulging such awful feelings as this outrage on Lord Tenter- 
den’s memory experiences. What is there of cruelty and debasement,—of de- 
fiance of every feeling of tenderness, and of humanity, which one may not 
expect at such hands ? 


“The late Chief Justice is said to have retained his faculties to within a few 
moments of his death, when he began to wander; sat upright in his bed, used the 
action of taking snuff, which was habitual to him, and said—‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, consider of your verdict,’ and died. Poor mortal! he was going to trial him- 
self{—not to judge, but to be judged! He was about to appear, wigless and robe- 
less, naked and forlorn, to hear his own sentence! Where be now his quidlibets and 
quodlibets ? No nice quirk of law will serve histurn! He cannot, like the attorney 
in Quevedo's * Vision of Judgment,’ demur to his own soul, and swear that, in the 
confusion of the Last Day, he has picked up another man’s. The soul of a Tory 
Chief Justice must be well marked: probably it is of scarlet hue, like his robe of 
office, and not to be confounded with others. ‘ Charles Abbott! Charles Abbott! 
Come into court! come into court! or you will be non-suited!’ With what a blast 
must such a summons come upon the complaisant soul of a Chief Justice, with 
whom the habit of judging is so inveterate, that to stand in the dock, even before 
the Court of Light, must appear a case altogether contrary to precedent ! When the 
Judge's trumpet rings in the assize town, it is well known with what a terrible sound 
it enters the dungeons of the wretches who are avaiting the gaol-delivery; some 
through the medium of death—some of banishment—some to be restored to life and 
light. But all these men are accustomed to obey the voice of authority: they have 
been educated in fear and terror; they take their trial as an ordinary vicissitude of 
a troubled seene. Great must be the change when the trumpet sounds for the 
ordeal of the Judge himself; fearful is the reverse—dreadful the responsibility ! 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, consider of your verdict.’ Perhaps the poor Judge fancied, 
like the Egyptians of old, he was leaving his character to the discussion of the 
public. Tle would know that the press he had always persecuted would be retained 
against him, and could hardly expect any mercy. He had long been a famous inter- 
preter of the law, and where he could espy an advantage for the few over the many, 
there he lent his aid: he could not, therefore, hope for the verdict of a common 
jury. But why try him ?—the culprit has slipped into another court ;—the pannel 
is empty, save of a huge wig and a wide robe, which are already being donned by 
another. While we are speculating on his appearance in another world, he has 
taken his fare in the Black Omnibus, and has ere now been set down at the chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital. In order to perpetuate his memory, and bestow a boon 
on posterity, he Justice defunct has left an annual prize for Latin verse to Canter- 
bury school. Latin verse seemed to be the best substratum of education in the en- 
lightened judgment of the departed lawyer-—but let him rest. Ora pro nobis!” 


Let it not be forgotten that the gentleman by whose permission this article 
appears in the New Monthly Magazine has placed the hero of one of his novels 
in what he obviously considers as a situation of glory, when he represents him 
as deliberately committing a base and savage murder, in order to get money, 
by which he might prosecute his studies, and advance his knowledge! 
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POLITICAL ECONOMISTS AND THE POOR. 


Or all periods in our history, this does not appear to be that when it is most 
advisable (on the mere score of expediency) to increase the separation between 
the rich and the poor; and yet there are a good many causes tending to 
produce this undesirable effect. Among others, there is a series of works by a 
lady of some talents, and doubtless of very good intentions, which is likely to 
do a great deal of harm in this way, w hatever good they may do in any other. 
In England every thing goes by fashion, and a doctrine may have been pro- 
mulgated for half a century, and yet have been heard of by very few. Fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen, learned and liberal as they are, read nothing 
which they cannot read running; and, as the booksellers know, very often to 
their cost, valuable, sound, and learned books sleep very quietly on their 
shelves. In due time, comes forth some one who has looked into the books, 
and manages to present their doctrines so cleverly that the fine ladies and fine 
gentlemen can just manage to understand it without deran; ging their indolence 
too much. So it is with Miss Martineau. She has prese ‘nted Mr. Malthus’s 
doctrines, and others of various political economists, in the easy and taking 
form of popular tales. But unfortunately, in some cases, she has far out- 
stept her masters. Every one is aware, for example, of the present helpless 
and dependent condition of the poor; and is aware, too, that injudicious 
charity will not cure it or relieve them. But Miss Martineau tells us boldly 
that all regular charities for the relief of the poor, such as hospitals, dispen- 
saries, clothing societies, &c. &c. are extremely mischievous ; and that one 
only makes the condition of the poor worse by ‘relieving them in this way. 

Genuine philosophy thus would teach us to see our fellow-creatures suffer and 
die, without relieving them, and genuine philanthropy directs us ourselves 
to enjoy the goods we have, and if the poor will be such bad managers as to 
die of starvation, or pine in unrelieved sickness, just to let them. No inten- 
tion whatever exists of calling Miss M. hard-hearted or cruel. She is very 
likely a very kind-hearted person ; but still these are the regular tendencies of her 
doctrines. © Now, be it known to all the world, that there are a great many 
fine ladies and fine gentlemen to whom such doctrines will be extremely 
acceptable, simply because they do not at all like havin ig to give five pounds to 
this charity, or two to that. And Miss Martineau’s doctrin s, as they will find 
ready advocates in the dispositions and purses of these persons, will requite 
the favour by affording these ladies and gentlemen a good excuse for sending 
away the clergyman, ‘and the other collectors of subscriptions, with empty 
bags. Now, on mere grounds of expediency, is it advisable, at this moment, 
for the rich to shut their hearts and purses against the poor? No doubt Miss 
M. and her friends will say that they wish to introduce a better system. 
Be it so; but they will find it very easy to persuade the world not to part 
with their money, very hard to induce them to join in difficult and distant 
schemes of improvement. And even if they did, the poor cannot be expected 
to understand or feel the kindness of distant intention, while they are smart- 
ing under the cruelty of present practice. But, in good truth, are not the steps 
recommended unjust as well as inexpedient? Let all that can be said as to 
the present state of the poor be allowed fully, and let their own faults, impro- 
vidence, &c., if you will, be allowed, still by other faults than their own, 
by the bad management of their superiors, they have been brought to a state 
where the evils that press upon a large number of them are such as to make 
life intolerable without the kind intervention of their richer friends.* Whena 


* It need not even be argued that the bad management of others has taught the 
poor to be improvident. The fact that very many of them are so, and that they 
suffer dreadfully, is enough. The cure for their improvidence, and the relief from 
its present evils, must go hand in hand. It may not be easy to devise such remedies : 
it is very easy to cut the knot, and say, “ Do nothing for them.” 
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father, mother, and two or three children are to live on an extremely small sum, 
and the father and mother have been brought up in improvident habits, though 
not otherwise vicious, there is a degree of suffering which it is perfectly bar- 
barous and perfectly unjust not to relieve, while you may bitterly deplore it, 
and anxiously seek to teach the sufferers wiser and better habits. 

The question has here been argued, after the base and dangerous fashion of 
these times, on the lowest possible grounds. The writer is, however, of a 
different school of philosophy from Miss Martineau and her friends, and would 
certainly wish to argue it on very different grounds. There is a book which 
says, “ the poor ye have with you always,” and which speaks of a future scene, 
in which it will be inquired who visited the sick, who assisted the prisoner, who 
clothed the naked, and who did not. They whose reply is to be in the nega- 
tive, will doubtless defend their system by very ingenious reasonings ; but 


humble minds may doubt whether the affirmative will not be the safer and 
more satisfactory answer. 


DISSENTING JOURNALS. 


Tuts subject is again brought before the reader for a few minutes, in order to 
shew what effect the p lain statement in the last number has had. The Chris- 
tian Advocate affects to be jocular, and states that as the article in question is 
written in a browbeating style, it is better to pass it over in silence. As brow- 
beating, where there is neither argument nor foundation in fact, is not very 
hard to answer, and as Dissenting Journals certainly never spare a churchman 
where they can strike, this declaration is tolerably intelligible. The only 
thing which the Christian Advocate does attempt by way of answer, is (as 
might naturally be e pected after sucha declaration) a perversion of what ts 
said. ‘The only way of appearing to answer what cannot be answered, is to 
distort it. Accordingly, the Christian Advocate represents the British Maga- 
zine as objecting to any inquiry into the conduct of the clergy. No such 
oljection was ever made. Certainty the conduct of clergy does not affect the 
questions, whether establishments, creeds, and liturgies are good or evil, but 
still itis a very grave matter. No reasonable churchman ever objected to an 
inquiry into it. What the British Magazine objects to, and what every candid 
man must object to, is (1) reviling in coarse words, and (2) accusations with- 
out name and date, which cannot consequently be refuted, if they are false. 
Very probably the Christian Advocate can see no difference—but Christians, 
nay, candid men of any faith, will say that the mass of the clergy are men of 
irreproachable ae s. Churchmen are quite willing to have this put to the proof. 
Journals hike the Christian Advocate meet such an offer by defamation of 
parties whom they pore name. And then when taxed with this, they affect 
to be amused at finding that any one doubts that there are some immoral 
clergy, or that any one thinks that the clergy are to be compared in conduct 
and zeal with Disse ‘nting ministers. No one doubts that there are immoral 
and careless clergymen, and immoral amd careless Dissenting ministers too ; 
but notwithstanding the great jocularity of the Christian Advocate, people will 
take the liberty of thinking that the larger and respectable part of the clergy 
are at least equal in zeal and usefulness to the larger and respectable portion 
of the Dissenting ministers. 

The Patriot attempts to deny that it reviles. This is a matter of fact, and 
any half-dozen numbers of the Patriot will settle it, not indeed to the satisfac- 
tion of that journal, which may very probably feel no objection to language 
which most Christians and gentlemen would denounce at once as intolerable. 
It attempts too, to retort the accusation of reviling, by a reference to the 
Quarterly, Blackwood, Fraser, and this Magazine. Now of all journals, 
to reproach the Quarterly with reviling Dissenters is the greatest injustice. 
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For Mr. Southey has on an hundred occasions in that journal borne the most 
honourable testimony vo their merits. Surely the Patriot was dreaming of 
another Quarterly Review, viz., the Edinburgh, and its articles on Dr. Styles, 
&c. &c. But if the Quarterly did revile, how is the church to blame?’ It 
is under the control of an eminent bookseller the proprietor; and its 
editors, though men of the very highest distinction m literature, have been 
laymen wholly unconnected with Church or State. Blackwood is a Scotch 
journal, high Tory certainly, but anything but high church, — probably, 
often edited by presbyterians. As to Fraser, a periodical of which and of its 
powers the Editor has heard much, but unfortunately seen very little, what- 
ever be its merits or demerits, the church has no more control over it than 
over the Patriot. With respect to this Magazine the Editor very cheerfully 
refers to its pages, and their testimony for the truth or falsehood of this accu- 
sation. It will be remembered that this Magazine began after the violent 
Dissenting Journals and Societies had commenced their new courses, and that 
it has exposed them and turned their weapons on themselves. Farther than 
this into the affairs of the Dissenters it has not gone, and has no interest in 
going, and it has taken especial care to make its language a perfect contrast 
to that which it was exposing. 

The Patriot adds, with great pleasure, (being very jealous of the praises 
bestowed on the Eclectic Review for its decency,) that that journal has now 
commenced an attack on this Magazine in coarse and vulgar language. If, 
in good truth, want of support, of which it complains, and the external pres- 
sure from the more violent of the dissenters force the Eclectic Review to de- 
part from candour and decency, it will be more to be pitied than blamed, and it 
is only to be hoped that the really Christian and candid portion of the dissen- 
ters will take care to have one or which shall represent their feelings. 

As things are, it appears that the Christian Advocate and Patriot think that 
the proper way of settling the question between the Church and Dissent, is 
by collecting all the stories about disreputable clergy which they can find—by 
retailing these in the coarsest language—and by putting forth a collection of 
anecdotes, to which they cannot, or dare not, give one single circumstance of 
name or place, so that they may be explained or denied. If the Patriot and 
Christian Advocate, and their readers, are satisfied with this course, no remon- 
strance can avail with them, and it may perhaps be better to leave them in 
their obscurity, except when their falsehoods are more than usually virulent. 

In connexion with this subject, it may be well to mention the works of a 
dissenter, who has lately been publishing several pamphlets under the name of 
Fiat Justitia. His notions of justice are not exactly like those of other people. 
He unhesitatingly stated that Socinianism was common among the clergy, 
and when pressed for proof, he tells us, that “the opinion of some of the 
clergy being Socinians is very general,” and that a M.P., a thorough Church- 
man, admitted to him lately, in a casual correspondence, that ‘‘even he had 
heard of cases of clerical Socinianism; and farther, that he understood and 
feared that the present ministry had made a Socinian a bishop; he (the M.P.) 
added, indeed, (which he thinks it proper to mention) that he had not a per- 
sonal knowledge of the truth of these statements.” 

Here is a good specimen of the way in which too many dissenters now 
think it fair and candid to treat the Church. This lover of justice urged Mr. 
Noel to quit the Church, as containing Socinians, and when asked for proof, 
does not venture to say that he ever knew a Socinian clergyman, but tells us 
of a nameless M.P. who has heard of such things, but says that he has only 
heard of them, and knows nothing about them! This is Christian and can- 
did, indeed. Bring the most atrocious accusations against a whole body, nay, 
mark out a particular person, and then confess, when you are dared to the 
proof, that you know nothing of it, and that your informant fairly confessed 
that he knew nothing of it either, except on hearsay ! 


Vor. IIT.—Jan. 1833. 
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This lover of justice, in a note, attacks the British Magazine for referring to 
the Eclectic Review, and various Dissenting Magazines and books, as to the 
practical evils of dissent, which he calls having ‘a malignant satisfaction in 
exaggerating the evils of minor communities,”’ and denounces as the worst of all 
ways of attacking dissenters ; adding, that it can be repaid tenfold by referring to 
the admissions of churchmen against the church. One word on these matters. 
In all human institutions there are certain inconveniences. ‘The dissenters 
have been latterly exaggerating enormously those of anestablishment. Surely 
it is open for churchmen to say, Are there no greater evils on your side? And 
where are they to go for information, but to what they understand are the ac- 
credited journals of certain dissenting bodies? If they are wrong in this, they 
will gladly be put right, and apologize, though apology is hardly needed foran 
innocent error. W hat has been the course of dissenters ? And what is the course 
which Justice threatens ?—To pick out the works of a few fanatics who have 
left the church, or a few who ought to leave it, and to quote these as conces- 
sions on the part of the church. What has been the course adopted by this 
Magazine? The writers in it understood that the Baptist Magazine, the Me- 
thodist and the Congregational Magazines, were the avowed organs of the 
respective sects whose name they bear, and that the Evangelical Magazine was 
one the most widely circulated among dissenters, while the Eclectic Review 
was that to which dissenters referred as their most able journal. To these, 
therefore, the writers appealed, and not to persons who had left their respec- 
tive sects, or ought to leave them. If these works do not speak the opinions 
of the dissenters, let them be publicly disavowed. If they are not, no one can 
doubt that it is both just and right to refer to them. 
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Court of Common Pleas, Dec. 4 
GIBBONS v. THE BISHOP OF ELY, 


Tuts was a proceeding removed from the ecclesiastical courts into this court, 
by prohibition, to try the question whether the defendant, as Rector of the 
Parish of Clare, in Suffolk, or the parishioners were bound to re pair the 
chancel of Clare church. The plaintiff contended that the defendant being in 
the receipt of the rectorial tithes was bound to repair the chancel at common 
law. The defendant, however, pleaded that from time immemorial it had been 
the custom for the parishioners to repair the chancel as well as the church ; 
upon which plea issue was joined, 

The affirmative of the issue being alleged by the defendant, his counsel 
commenced, and laid a number of old documents before the Court, and also 
adduced oral testimony to prove the custom that the parishioners had from 
time immemorial repaired the chancel. 

The plaintiff's counsel, on the other hand, adduced a quantity of evidence to 
disprove such custom, The particulars, however, were extremely dry and unin- 
tere sting. 


The jury, after an investigation which lasted for the whole of the day until 
a late hour, returned a verdict for the defendant.* 


The Times stated that the verdict was for the Plaintiff ! 


—s 
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On Thursday, the 22nd day of November last, sentence was given by the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester, in a cause of office in the Consistory 
Court, there promoted by the Rev. € H. Gretton, Rector of Nantwich, in the 
county of Chester, against the Rev. J. T. Campbell, Rector of Tilston, in the 
same county, for preaching in a common Methodist meeting-house, in the 
Town of Nantwich, and in other similar places in the Diocese. The defendant 

yas suspended from his clerical functions for one year, with a sequestration of 
his benefice for that time; and costs were decreed against him, amounting to 
44/. 4s. Lid. 

It is said that Mr. Campbell intends to secede entirely from the established 

church. 
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IRISH CHURCH. 


( From an excellent Tract, called ‘‘ Facts and Circumstances, &c. &c.” by the Rev. T. S. 
Townsend, Rector of Timogue.) 


Dr. Erck, the secretary of the Ecclesiastical Commission, now sitting in 
Dublin, and the editor of the Ecclesiastical Register, states in his evidence, 
(Commons, page 624, appendix 14)— 


“From the best data I can obtain in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, the 
tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, average from a sixty-seventh to a sixtieth part of the pro- 
duce ; and in the province of Ulster, they average from a sixty-third to a sixty-ninth 
part of the produce.” 


The report states on the calculation of the same gentleman, (245. vii.) 


“ That the amount of tithe composition in the province of Ulster is 114 per acre, 
and its proportion to the rental from 1-19 to 1-26. 

Munster is Is, 24d. per Irish acre, and its proportion to the rental from 1-15 
to 1-21. 

Leinster is Is. 74d. per Irish acre, and its proportion to the rental from ]-12 
to 1-21.” 


To this it adds, 


“Mr. Griffith (the Government engineer) by a totally different process, arrives at 
a conclusion not very dissimilar. He estimates that the total charges for tithe com- 
position over the whole of Ireland would average Is, 3$d. in the pound, or from 
1-15 to 1-16 of the rental, which he adds is calculated upon a rent considerably 
lower than that actually paid.” 


The report again states— 


* Mr Dela Cour,who without any concert estimated the whole of Ireland at only one 
halfpenny per acre more than Mr. Griffith, gives a list of seven parishes in the county of 
Cork, the rental of which is 68,000, and the composition 4333, or from 1-15 to 1-16 
of the rental. Your Committee have examined no less than eighteen other witnesses 
upon this point locally acquainted with various parts in the counties in the margin 
(Kilkenny, Tipperary, Kildare, Galway, Dublin, Queen’s County, King’s County 
Cork, Clare, Westmeath, Down, ) and the result isa singularly close approximation to 
the same rate.” 


It will be remarked that in those calculations the landlord’s interest only is 
taken into calculation. The report states— 


“That the gross amount of composition, if it extended over the whole of Ireland, 
would be about 600,000.” 


Mr. Griffith states— 


** From the best data I have been able to procure, and from my own knowledge of 
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the value of land in Ireland, I am of opinion that the gross value of land in Ireland, 
rated at a moderate rent, may be about 12,715,578." 


This makes the amount of tithe composition, as it is at present, less than the 
Qist of the rental of Ireland, 


Mr. Pierce Mahoney states in evidence— 


“ Since I have been called upon to attend the Committee as a witness, I have 
inquired into the relative amount of payment for tithe in this country ( England) and 
in Ireland, and I am satisfied that we do not pay in Ireland one-fortieth of the gross 
produce, or annual increase of the earth, in corn, cattle, &c., as tithe is frequently 
levied in England; and my sincere belief is, that even according to the tithe law as it 
stood before 1824, the clergy did not receive in the whole more than from one-third 
to one-fourth of what they were entitled to demand for their tithe ; and I beg leave 
to add, that in forming this opinion I attempt to survey in my own mind the extent 


of the annual productions of Ireland which would be titheable here.”—/ Evi. 
Com, 5226. ) 


Mr. Mahoney here enters into an account of the exports in produce mostly 
titheable which were carried into Liverpool alone, in the year 1831, the gross 


-value of which came to 4,497,708—7—6 ; the tithe upon which would amount 


to more than feo-thirds of what is paid throughout all Ireland ! 


“Tam convinced that the generality of the clergy by no means receive the tithe 
they are entitled to.—By the tithe they are entitled to you mean the full tenth? 
Yes, they never sought it, nor received it.”—( G. Fitzgerald, Esq., Evi. Com. 175.) 

It will be seen from these statements that the tripartite and quadripartite 
division has already taken place. 

The enormity of the incomes of the Irish clergy is another of those violent 
imputations which have been so constantly and inconsiderately alleged against 
them. Here again the evidence before the Houses of Lords and Commons 


refutes the charge, and brands it with falsehood and injustice. Mr. Griffith 
(Evi. Com. 282, No. 5.) states— 


“ That there are 2450 parishes in Ireland, and 1422 beneficed clergymen—1539 
parishes under the composition act, and 911 which are not. The average amount of 
the composition of tithe (lay and clerical) in those 1599 parishes is 2871. 9s. 6d.” 


Rating all the tithes as stated in the Parliamentary report (245. xii.) to be 
600,000/., and deducting 50,000/., as belonging to bishops, cathedrals, collegiate 
churches, &c., there remain 550,000/. for the parochial clergy. This sum 
divided amongst 1422 beneticed clergymen will average to each 3861. 15s. 7d.; to 
this may be added the income of about 90,000 acres of glebe land at 15s. per 
acre, amounting to 67,500/.,(as estimated in the Christian Examiner of Novem- 
ber, 1831, page 873), from which deduct the incomes of at least 1000 curates, 
at 75/. each, and the remaining gross income will be 542,5001., which would 
leave each incumbent 381/. 10s. Id. yearly income; estimating according to 
report the expenses of collection, losses, &c. &c., at 15 per cent., there would 


remain 324/. Os. 10d, as the average income of each incumbent, at present, 
arising out of tithes and lands. 


AvGMENTATION.—We hear that the Lord Bishop of Lichfield aad Coventry, 
Patron of the Vicarage of Pytchley, in the county of Northampton, has, with 
the consent of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, generously augmented the 
living of Pytchley by the grant of an annuity of 30/., and by annexing the same 
in perpetuity to that Vicarage, under the provisions of an Act passed in the last 


session of Parliament, for the purpose of confirming and perpetuating augmen- 
tations made to small benefices. 


* Mr. Nassau Senior, in his letter to Lord Howick, states the rental of Ireland to 


be something under 13 millions, which would give the same conclusion respecting the 
amount of tithe. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Rochester, Rochester....... sesneuieescesqes sseesee, November 4. 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells ......... 


seseseeeeee December 9. 
Bishop of Worcester, Worcester ( ‘athedral . 


eases eseseeeee, December 21. 4; 
Bishop of London, St. James’s church, Westminster ... December 23. 
Bishop of Gloucester, Gloucester Cathedral............... December 23. UH 
Bishop of Lincoln, Buckden, Hunts,........+...0s0+e+eeee. December 23. i, 
DEACONS. i 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. | 
Alder, William ............ BA. St. Peter's Camb. Bishop of London 7 
Armstrong, E. Pakenham s.a. Trinity Dublin Bishop of Lincoln | 
Badger, Albert ........... BA» Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln ; 
Baugh, Folliott .........++. a.B. All Souls Oxford Bishop of Worcester iF 
Bedford, Thomas ......... BeAe Emanuel Camb. Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. d. i? 
from Bp. of Ely 
Birkett, Robert............ M.As Emanuel Camb. Ditto ditto ditto i 
Blakesly, J. Williams ... na. Trinity Camb. Ditto ditto ditto } 
Boyne, John Richard ... n.a. Christ's Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells i 
Brockhurst, Jos. Summer p.a. St. John’s Camb. Ditto ditto } 


Bullock, John Frederic... 3. a. 
Burnett, James ........002. Be As 


Campbell, R. Robert...... s.c.1. 


Clare Hall 
St. Edm. Hall 
Trinity Hall 


Camb. Bishop of London 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Ditto ditto 


Davis, Benjamin ......... A.B Queen's Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Dry, Thomas............+. Mea. Merton Oxford Bishop of London 
Dicken, Edmund Ashton n.a. Sidney Camb. ig ty cP and Wells 
oy l.d. Bp. of Exeter 
Edwards, W. J. F......... BA» Queen's Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Ellis, William Webb...... m.a. Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Rochester 


Fel, SGD csccnccccccsaes Babs 
Fysh, Frederick............ BeAs 


Gamson, Robert.........06. BeAs 
Griffith, Thomas Gilbert p.a. 


St. Peter's 
Queen's 


Cath. Hall 
Magd. Hall 


Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 


_ Bp. of Lineoln, by 1. d. 


from Arcbp, of York 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 


Hodson, George.........++. a.B. Magid. Hall Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Hodson, William ......... B.A. Queen's Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
ithe ad : Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. d. 
Hutchinson, Benj. ( Lit.) } from Archbp. of Yk. 
Izon, William Ketland... a.n. Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Worcester 


James, Henry..... socccccece B.A. 
Jenner, Charles Herbert a.s. 


Worcester 


Trinity Hall 


Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bp. of Worcester 


Lockwood, G. Palmer... p.a. Trinity Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Lockwood, Henry John... s.a. Magdalen Camb. Ditto ditto 

Marsh, William............ B.A. Pembroke Camb. Bishop of Rochester 
Neale, Charles ........000. B.A. Queen's Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Newby, Alfred ......ccccee BA. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Nichol, John Richard ... n.a. Exeter Oxford Bishop of London 
Oldham, John Roberts... avs. Oriel Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Palairet, Richard ......... BA. Worcester Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Penny, Charles ........4+ . BA. Pembroke Oxford Ditto ditto 
Pridden, William ......... 2.4. Pembroke Oxford Bishop of London 


Ready, Thomas Martin... B.c.1 


Roe, Charles ......c.000. ose Aol 


Rudd, J. H. Augustus... B.a. 


. Catherine Hall 


Trinity 


Pembroke 


Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bishop of Worcester 

‘ Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. d. 
Camb. from Archbp. of Yk. 
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Name. Degree. College. 


Umpleby, John Crosby... 3. a. 


Wright, Thos. Hawkins. n.a. 


Gunther, J. ( Literate) 
Lechler, J. M. (ditto) 
Miiller, Francis (ditto) 


Woodcock, W. J. (ditto) { F° 


Stiles, H. Tarlton (ditto) 
Barrow, James (ditto) 


Aldham, Harcourt......... a.B. 


Ashe, Edward ......... — 
Ashington, Henry......... M.A. 


Bayly, C. Henville ...... Bea. 


Barry, Henry...... cocceccee &.C.L. 


Bennett, Alex. Morden... 3.a. 


Blakelock, Ralph.......... M.A. 


Blencowe, Edward ...... M.A. 


Burford, William James 8. a. 
Cantley, George Spencer n.a. 
Carew, Gerald ............ B.A. 


Codrington, R. Chute ... s.c.L. 
Copeland, W. J. ....ce00. Mea. 


Davey, George ........006. A.B. 
Davis, Thomas ............ A.B. 


De La Mere, pahas 
Deey, Williain ......0.0006 BeAs 





Dowell, Henry ............ B.A. 


Dunbar, Sir Wm. Bart... s.c.1. 


Ky ered, Charles Ww, | ee B.A. 
en aie B.A. 
Flowers, William Henry a. 


Furnivall, Thomas......... a. a. 


Garrett, Thomas ......... B.A. 
eas PO dernstnccecects Bike 
Guillemard, James ...... B.A. 


Henry, Charles Edward n.a. 
Hotham, Edwin............ Bea. 
Hughes, Henry ............ B.A. 
Hume, William Edward 2.a. 


Iilingworth, Ed. Arthur. x.a. 


Isaac, William Lister ... pia. 
Jacob, George Andrew... m.a. 
Jehy, Harry .....sccccceeee BeAs 
Liveing, Henry Tho. ... n.a. 
Lioyd, Henry William .. aa. 
Meller, Thomas William 2. a. 
Mitford, John Reveley... n.a. 
Morice, Richard William 2... 


Morris, Robert ...ccccccose BoA 


Perry, George ee eee eee eens R.A. 


Poole, Thomas ...... 


Smith, Courtney ......... B.A. 
Sturmer, Frederic ......... B.A. 


Tuck, George Robert ... m.a. 


Vessey, George Fred...... B.A. 
Watkins, Henry George x... 


Catherine Hall 


Catherine Hall 


Magdalen Hall 
Corpus Christi 


St. Edm. Hall 


Christ Church 


Christ Church 


Christ Church 


"eee M.A. 


Riddle, Joseph Edmond w.a. St. Edm. Hall 


University. Ordaining Bishop. 


Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Ditto ditto 


Bishop of London 


Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bishop of cent | 
Bp. of Lincoln, by 1. 
Camb. 5 ‘from Bp. of Ely. 
Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Ditto ditto 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Oxford Ditto ditto 
Camb. Bp. of Lich. and Coy. 
Dublin Bishop of London 
Bp.of Bath and Wells, 
Camb. by 1. d. from Bp. of 
Exeter 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Oxford Bishop of Rochester 
Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb. Bp. of Rochester, by 1. d. 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of London 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Camb. Bishop of Lincoln 
Camb Bp.of Lincoln by let.dim. 
P from Abp. of York 
Oxford Bishop of Gloucester 
Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Oxford Bishop of London 
Bishop of Lincoln, by let. 
Comb. dim. from Bp. of Ely 
Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Oxford Bishop of London 
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Name. ree. College. University. Ordain 

Warren, Ed. Blackburn ‘ae Quats rong Bishop ot Posten 
Walsh, George ............ B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Bp. of Lichfield & Cov. 
Westmacott, Horatio...... 8.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Whittaker, Thomas ...... z.A. Worcester Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Whitford, Robert Wells... w.a. St. Edm. Hall Oxford Bishop of Lincoln 
Wicken, H. Dawe ...... m.a. Christ's Camb. Bp. of Bath and Wells 
Williams, Theophilus ... 8.a. Exeter Oxford Bp. of Bath and Wells 


Pettitt, G. ( Literate ) 


Peet, Joseph (ditto) , For the Colonies Bishop of London 





The Lord Bishop of Chester has postponed his intended Ordination, which was to 
have been held on the 15th of December, to Sunday, the 13th of January, in conse- 
quence of the county election taking place on the former date. 

The Bishop of Ely’s Ordination will be holden in London, on Sunday, the 3rd of 
February. Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to transmit the requisite papers 
to his Lordship on or before the 26th day of January next, in letters less than one 
ounce in weight. 

The Bishop of Lincoln intends to hold his next Ordination at Buckden, on Sun- 
day, the 3rd of March. Candidates are required to send their papers thither to his 
Lordship before the 20th of January. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Aldritt, W............ Head Mastership of the Collegiate Grammar School, Wells. 
Hele, Fitz-Henry.... Mastership of the Ashburton Free Grammar School. 
Raymond, W. F.... Prebendal Stall, Chichester Cathedral. 

Winnington, — ... Prebendal Stall, Worcester Cathedral. 





PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Alderson, 8. Harry Bradfield, V. Suffolk Norwich The King 

a R. Davrell, Esq. 
Andrewes, Will. —— rong teen. = , Bucks Lincoln — Bucking- 
Ayling, W..........Barlavington, R. Sussex Chichester Earl of Egremont 
Barnard, H. W.... St. Cuthbert, V. Somerset Wells D. & Ch. of Wells 
Deut, J. Bvecsessene Felpham, V. Sussex Chichester Rector of Felpham 
Bennett, E. Leigh Lechdale, V. Gloucester Gloucester Rev. E. L. Bennett 


Bp. of Bristol, by 
Blennerhaset, W. Iwerne Minster, V. Dorset Bristol permission of D. 


& C. of Windsor 


. Minister of Christ es . a , 
Breay, J. G. ..se0e } Ch., Birmingham Warwick Lich.& Cov. Bp. of Lich. & Cov. 


New Church, High- ‘ Will. Wilberforce 
wood Hill, Herdion ¢ Middlesex London } Esq. 


Bussell, W. J. se} om, Se Mary Peet Somerset Bath & W. Earl Poulett 


Brown, Joseph ... 


Broughton, T. D. Bletchley, R. Bucks Lincoln _SirJ. D. Broughton 
Calhoun, T. G.... Goring, V. Sussex Chichester W Richardson, Esq 
Cattley, S. Reed §Bagthorpe, R. Norfolk Norwich G. W. Chad, Esq, 


Causton, T. H.. V. of St. Botolph, Aldersgate 

Chapman, Charles Under Minister to St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich 

Mayor & Common- 
ality of the Bo- 

ro. of Plymouth 

Currie, Thomas... Malton Parva, V. Norfolk Norwich EmanuelCol. Cam. 

Evans, John ...... - Hardingham, R. Norfolk Norwich Clare Hall, Camb. 

Fahy, P............. Spinple and Minnagh, Ireland 


Courtney, Sept.... Charles, V. Plymouth Devon Exon 


Field, Edward .«» Bicknor —_ R. Gloucester Gloucester Queen’s Coll. Oxf, © 


Fry, a Egdeen, R. Sussex Chichester Ear] of Egremont 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Goodman, John... Kemerton, R. Gloucester Glouces. ; eee my , 
Guthrie, John....... Helmerton, VY. Wilts Sarum The King 


Bradfield Combust, 


con © hack. Wr »..:. § Rev. H. Hasted 
Hasted, H. John mtraene — wer Suffolk Norwich 2 Marquis of Bristol 


Hervey, Rev. Lord | Ickworth, R. with , ——? , , 

Arthur Charles 2 Chedburgh Suit Norwich 2 agthr I Bristol 
Hope, H. Payne... Christon, R. Somerset B. & W. } gag age 
King, John Myers c creer wn deen Somerset Bath & W. Lord Chancellor 
Kingdon, John .... North Petherwin Devon Exon Duke of Bedford 

‘ 4 > > 

Lambert, R. W.... J Chprepilland Puxton t somerset { C-Srprie t D. & Ch. of Bristol 
Linton, Thomas... Fotheringay, V. Northamp. Peterboro’ Miss Mary Belsey 
Lueas, St. J. Wells Arrington, V. Cambridge Ely Trinity Col. Camb. 
Manley, Orlando —_‘Plymstock, P. C. Devon Exon get Lee = 
Nesk, A. ccccccccces Kingskerswell, P. C. Devon Exon 
Norgate, T. S. .... Brinningham, P. C. Norfolk Norwich Rich. Reeve, Esq. 
Pinhorn, George Brimfield, P. C. Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
Powell, W. P...... ‘eee. Worcester Worcester Christ Church, Ox. 


Biddeston, St. Peter's, 
ae Wilts Sarum Winton College 
Slaughterford, C. 

Scobell, Edward... Ministry of Oxford Chapel, St. Marylebone 

Seagram, John ... Aldbourne Wilts Sarum Bishop of Sarum 


Sicklemore, — ... ee Khe Kent 


Quicke, Andrew... 


Canterbury Abp.of Canterbury 


Smith, John ...... Pwllycrochon, P. Pembroke St. David's The King 
Wales, W. ....+5..+ All Saints, V. Northam. Northamp. Peterboro’ The Corporation 


Wilkins, Edward gg ening E t Norfolk Norwich King’s Coll. Camb. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Addison, Joseph... Rodwell, near Weymouth 
— ) St. John’s & St. Cle- 2,. , Corpo. of Stamford 
Attley, Richard... ments: Genie 4 Lincoln Lincoln } ientihin tone 
Barstow, Francis... Seale Bar Hall, near Otley 
Lamas, R.,with Haut - ) 
bois Parva, R., an- M B ll 
Candler, Philip ... nexed Lethering- +}Norfolk = Norwich sT = d Cher u 
sett, R., Burnham — 
Overy, V. 
Chapman, Leonard Wrysall, V. Notts York Ear! of Gosford 
v1: Huish Champflower, ? . , § Sir J. Trevelyen, 
Darch, William ... R., Radington " Somerset B. & W. } Bart. 
Drake, W. W. .... Malpas, 2nd Port, R. Chester Chester ie Baths Bo 
Drake, Bart. 
Fuller, Thomas... Chalvington, R. Sussex Chichester J. T. Fuller, Esq. 


Grey, Hugh Wade Bushmead Priory Hereford 

Gipps, Henry...... St. Peter & Stowen, V, Hereford } Hiorehed ¢ Rev. H. Gipps 

Haddesley, C. W. Holton le Clay Lincoln Lincoln —_ Lord Chancellor 
: Ratlinghope, . . 

Hawkins, John ... Bishop's Castle Salop Hereford Rev. J. Hawkins 
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Lydlinch, R., Dorset Bristol John Fane, Esq. 
Hobson, Thomas with Hermitage, V.2 1... , § P.of D.of Lord Chancell 
& Pentridge, R. \ orse ? Sarum sore mneciior 


Howels, William 
Morgan, Henry... 
Panter, Philip... 


Minister of the Episcopal Church, Long Acre, London 

Pipeton, P.C., Wales 

Nettlecombe Parsonage, Chaplain to the Royal Navy 
Portington, Henry Wappenham, R. Northamp. Peterboro’ Bishop of Lincoln 
St.John, F.,1.F.S. Prebendary of Worcester Cathedral 

Vesey, Hon.& Rev. A., Abbeyleix and Ballymakay, Ireland 


aE 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
PREFERMENTS, 


Name. Parish. 


Presbytery. Patron. 
Gillies, Robert...,... Carlaverock....... .. Dumfries... Marquis of Queensbury. 
Houston, Robert... Dalmellington...... AYT . ceases . The King. : 
Logan, James ...... Swinton .....cveceee Chirnside The King. 
Sym, Robert ..... . Sprouston ......... Kelso ...... Duchess Dowager of Roxburgh, &e. 
Thorburn, David ~— Leith, 2ud Charge Edinbargh — Kirk Session, &c. 
White, David ...... BMY cereeverceveres Meigle...... Lord Strathmore’s Trustees, 


On Thursday, Nov. 29, the Rev. James Henderson, of Ratho, was instituted to the Parish 
of St. Enoch, Glasgow, on the presentation of the Magistrates and Town Council. 


On Friday, Dec. 7, the Rey. Mr. Mather was ordained Minister of Stanley Chapel, Perth- 
shire. 


DIED. 


Rev. George Munro, Minister of South @ist, aged 92. 

Rey. Walter Buchanan, 2nd Minister of Canongate, Edinburgh, aged 77. 
Rev. Malcom Me Leod, Minister of Snizort, Isle of Skye. 

Rev. John Stark, Edinburgh. 





EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D., Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Leith, has been 
appointed, by Bishop Walker, Dean of the United Dioceses of Edinburgh, Fife, and Glasgow, 
in the roomn of the Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D. 

On Wednesday, Dec. Sth, at an Ord nation held by the Right Rev. Bishop Torry, in the 
Episcopal Chapel, Peterhead, the Rev. Alexander Cooper, M.A., of Mareschal College, Aber- 
deen, and the Rev. Alexander Lendrum, \! 


.A., of King’s College, Aberdeen, were admitted 
into Priests’ orders, 


An appropriate Sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, of Auden. 





UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 


ererorr rere rer. ere 


OXFORD, 
Saturday, December 1. 

Thursday se‘nnight, Mr. J. Walker, B.A., 
and Scholar of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was elected Fellow of Brasennose College, in 
this University. 

On Thursday last, Messrs. J. Wickers and 
H. Holder were elected Scholars, and Messrs. 
E. L. Barnwell, A. O. Fitzgerald, and T. B. 
Morrell, were elected Exhibitioners of Balliol 
College. 

On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts — J. Spink, Wadham, 
grand comp. ; Rev. J. J. Vaughan, Merton ; 
A. Mangles, Merton. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Boys, Scholar of 
Merton; W. Harrison, Scholar of Brasennose ; 


Vou. U1l.—Jan. 1833. 


T. W. Allies, Scholar of Wadham; J. P. 
Keigwin, Scholar of Wadham; H. F. Che- 
shire, Wadham; G. T. Clare, Fellow of St. 
John's; W. Froude, Oriel. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s—Rev. Mr. New- 
man, Oriel, Sunday morning ; Rev. Mr. Lan- 
caster, Queen's, afternoon. 

Lecturer ut St. Martin’s—The Warden of 
Wadham, Sunday morning and afternoon. 


December &. 

The names of those candidates who, at the 
close of the public ex minations in Michaelmas 
Term, were admitted by the Public Examiners 
into the Four Classes of Lit.ra Humaniores, 
according to the alphabetical arrangement in 
each class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follows : — 


Crass 1.—T. W. Allies, Scholar of Wad- 
P 
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ham; Lord Boscawen, Ch. Ch.; Hon. J. 
Bruce, Student of Ch. Ch. ; S. C. Dennison, 
Balliol ; J. D. Giles, Corpus Christi; W. H. 
Lushington, Oriel; C. Marriott, Scholar of 
Balhol; G. B. Maule, of Ch. Ch. ; N. Ox- 
nam, Exeter; H. Wall, St. Alban Hall. 

Crass I1.—J. W. M. Berry, Brasennose ; 
G. Cardew, Exeter; W. Laxton, Scholar of 
Trinity ; A. J. P. Lutwyche, Queen's; R. G. 
Macmullen, Scholar of ¢ ‘orpus ; G. H. Somer- 
set, St. Mary Hall; W. Spooner, Oriel; C. 
Thornton, Ch. Ch.; S. H. Walker, Fellow of 
Balliol; E. Were, Queen's. 

Crass IL —R. Barnes, Student of Ch. Ch.; 
H. F. Cheshire, Wadham; G. T. Clare, Fel- 
low of St. John's; W. E. Elwell, University ; 
W. Froude, Oriel; W. Harrison, Scholar of 
Brasennose; E. R. Larken, Trinity; J. W. 
Macdonald, Ch. Ch. ; J.B. Monck, Brasen- 
nose; A. Hi. Orlebar, Lincoln; W. Pearson, 
Scholar of University. 

Crass IV.—A. H. D. Acland, Ch. Ch. ; T. 
F. Barrow, St. Alban Hall; J. Bramall, 
Exeter; T. Carter, Worcester; Marquis of 
Donglas, Ch. Ch. ; EF. S. Ensor, Brasennose ; 
G. Garrick, University ; F. Geary, Ch. Ch. ; 
H. Hill, Worcester ; E. Hinxman, Exeter; G. 
Hodson, Magdalen Hall; W. Hooker, Pem- 
broke; J. R. Hope, Ch. Ch.; W. Hornby, 
Ch. Ch.; T. om sal Balliol ; C. Leslie, Ch. 
Ch.; R. T. P. Pulteney, Trinity; T. F. B. 
Rickards, Balliol; G. Rushout, Ch. Ch. ; R. 
Sarjeant, Magdalen Hall; J. L. Spencer, Fel- 
low Commoner of Worcester; G. S. Stanley, 
Ch. Ch.; R. J. Uniacke, St. Alban Hall; T. 
H. Whorwood, Demy of Magdalen; R. Wil- 
liams, Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen. 

Number of Fitth Class, 65. 

Evraminers—C. W. Stocker, D. D., Alban 
Hall; T. W. Laneaster, M.A., Queen's; R. 
D. Hampden, M. A., Oriel; and W. Sewell, 
M.A., Lxeter. 


On Thursday last the following Degrees 
were conferred ; 

Masters of Arts—Rev. D. J. George, Scho- 
lar of Jesus; Rev. FE. A. Waller, Brasennose ; 
Rev. G. D. Grundy, Brasennose; Rev. W. 
Drake, Lincoln; Rev. J. King, Balliol; Rev. 
A. D. Stacpoole, Fellow of New Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. R. Harvey, St. 
Alban Hall; G. H. Somerset, St. Mary Hall; 
J. D. Giles, Exhibitioner of C. C. C. 7 R. G. 
Macmullen, Scholar of C.C. C.; W. Pearson, 
Scholar of University; J. W. M. Berry, 
Brasennose ; J. W. Macdonald, Ch. Ch. ; A. 
J. P. Lutwyche, Queen's; E. Wear, Queen's; 
S. C. Denison, Scholar of Balliol; W. H, 
Lushington, Onel; W. Spooner, Oriel. 


Preachers at St. Mary’s— Rev. Mr. Ball, 
St. John’s, Sunday morning; Rev. Mr. Buck- 
ley, Merton, afternoon. 

Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Brown, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


December 15. 
Magda'en Hali— Lusby S holarship. The 
late Mr. Henry Lushy, of Navestock, Essex, 
having left some estates to the University, in 


trust for the promotion of sound and religious 
learning in Magdalen Hall, in such manner as 
the President of Magdalen College, and the 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, for the time 
being, shall direct, the President and the Prin- 
cipal have determined to found in Magdalen 
Hall, Three Scholarships, open to all Under- 
graduate Members of the University of Oxford, 
who are not under four, or above eight Terms 
standing from their matriculation, The elec- 
tion of the first Scholar will take place next 
Term. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
for the purpose of choosing two Burgesses to 
represent the University in Parliament, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart., D.C.L., of Christ Church, 
and T. G, B. Estcourt, Esq., D.C.L., of 
Corpus Christi College, were unanimously 
elected. ‘The former was nominated by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church, and the 
latter by the Rev. the President of Corpus. 

The following is a list of those Candidates 
who have obtained classical distinction in Dis- 
ciplinis Mathemati.is et Physicis :— 

Crass L—G. Cardew, Exeter; W. Froude, 
Oriel; T. A. Maberley, Ch. Ch.; G. B. 
Maule, Ch. Ch.; A. QOrlebar, Lincoln; R. 
F. Rickards, Balliol. 

Crass I.—A. H. D. Acland, Ch. Ch.; T. 
Hughan, Balliol; C. Marriott, Balliol; S. 
Walker, Balliol. 

Crass Ili.—None. 

Crass IV.—F. G. W. Martin, Balliol; R. 
Williams, Oriel. 

E-rominers—R. Walker, M.A., Wadham; 
W. Falconer, M.A., Exeter; and H. Reynolds, 
M.A., Jesus. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred ;— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rey. J. S. Richards, 
Fellow of Exeter. 

Masters of Arts—T. Clutton, Fellow of 
New Coll.; Rev. G. Taylor, Exeter. 

On the 4th inst., Mr. B. Williams, of Tri- 
nity College, was elected an Exhibitioner on 
the Fitzgerald Foundation, Queen's College ; 
and on the same day, Mr. E. Meyrick was 
elected an Exhibitioner on the Foundation of 
Sir Francis Bridgman. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. G. M. Giffard was 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

On Monday last, Mr. H. Fawcett, of Uni- 
versity College, was elected to an open Scholar- 
ship in that Society, on the Foundation of Mr. 
Browne ; aud Mr. J. Brenchley, to a Scholar- 
ship attached to Maidstone Grammar School, 
on the Foundation of Mr. Gunsley. 

At an election holden at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, on Wednesday, Dec. 12, the Rev. R. 
Eden, M.A., and the Rev. T. Medland, M.A., 
were elected actual Fellows of that Society. 

On Thursday last, Mr. W. S. Richards, 
B. A., was admitted Scholar of Jesus College. 

Preachers—Rev. Dr. Bull, Sunday morn- 
ing, at Christ Church; Rev. Mr. Herbert, 
Wadham, afternoon, at St. Mary's; Kev. Mr. 
Corfe, Magdalen, St. Thomas's Day, at St. 
Mary's. 
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Lecturer at St. Martin’s—Rev. Mr. Firth, 

Sunday morning and afternoon. 
December 22. 

Mr. B. L. Watson, a scholar of Crypt Gram- 
mar School, Gloucester, has been elected to the 
Townsend Exhibition at Pembroke College ; 
also, Mr. Arthur Morgan, son of the Rev. M. 
W. Morgan, curate of lecomb, Worcestershire, 
has been elected an Exhibitioner from Camp- 
den School, to Pembroke College, on the same 
foundation. 

Preachers — Rev. Mr. Hughes, Trinity 
College, Sunday morning, at St. Mary’s; Rev. 
Mr. Pring, New College, afternoon, at ditto ; 
the Very Rev. the Dean, Christmas Day, at 
Christ Church; Rev. Mr. Glanville, Exeter 
College, St. Stephen, at St. Mary’s; Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, Trinity College, St. John, at ditto ; 


Rev. Mr. Leslie, Lincoln College, Innocents’ 


Day, at ditto. 
Lecturer at St. Martin's—Rev. Mr. Cox, 
Sunday morning and afternoon. 


ee 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, November 30, 1832. 

Joseph Walker, Esq., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was on the 22nd instant 
elected Probationary Fellow of Brasennose col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred ; 

Doctor ta Physic _J. Johnstone, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Divinity—The Rev. G. Wil- 
kinson, St. John’s. 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Hon. W. 
C. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Trinity. 

Masters of Art:—J. W. Lubbock, Trinity, 
(comp.); L. Thompson, Trinity, (comp. ); 
S. Marindin, Trinity; P. W. Ray, Clare hall ; 
W. P. Hulton, Downing college. 

Raehelors in Civil Law—W. Lowndes, 
Trinity hall, (comp.); Rev. R. M. Hope, 
Trinity hall; Rev. H. B. Hall, Trinity hall; 
T. Wirgman, Trinity. 

Bachelor of Arts—W. J. Havart, St. John’s. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Professor Cumming, 
one of the Vice-presidents of the Society, in 
the chair, Among the presents to the society, 
was announced a goat-sucker, presented by the 
Rev. G. A. Browne, and two bottles of water 
from the poisonous fountains of Wirosari, in 
China, presented by the Rev. L. Jenyns ; also 
an account of the effects of this water. A 
memoir was read by the Rev. R. Murphy, 
Fellow of Caius college, on “ Elimination be- 
tween an indefinite number of unknown quan- 
tities ;” and some memoranda on the architec- 
ture of Normandy, by the Rev. W. Whewell. 
After the meeting, Mr. Brook, of St. John’s, 
gave an acteunt of the history of the various 
processes of lithotripsy ; and of the recent im- 
provements introduced by Le Roi, Civiah, and 
Heurteloup and others. This account was 
illustrited by the exhibition of the instruments 
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employed for this purpose and by various 
drawings. 

The following is a list of the resident mem- 
bers of Cambridge University belonging to each 
College :— 


In Commons. In Lodgings. 
0 eer re 465 eee 241 
St. John’s. eeteeeeee 331 eeee 107 
Qupe'®  coceseceés: BO Hic RS 
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Christ ere eee eeeeee &0O eeee 8 
Ge Pee iciacecé OD 7 
Emmanuel eeeeeeee 77 7 
Corpus Christi...... 69  .... 8 
SOB 6606066066600 64 eeee 4 
Catharine Hall. . a sete. cae 
Magdalene ........ 59 § 


Clare Hall........-. 54 


Pembrokescccesssee 43 ceee 
MON B cccccscccosse OO ctse 
Sidney cecccceseees Sl 1... 12 
Trinity Hall. .ecccce Dh cece 2 
EINE cccceceses MAU cae 3 

1697 5 


In College, 1,144. In Lodgings, 553, 
Matriculations (Mich. Term), 383. 


December 7. 

The Vice-Chancellor has received from the 
solicitor of George Buxton Browne, Esq. a 
proposal to appropriate 2,000/., free of legacy 
duty, part of a bequest left to the said George 
Buxton Browne, in trust, by the Rev. John 
Crosse, late of Bradford, in Yorkshire, “ for 
promoting the cause of true religion,” and to 
transfer the said sum to the University for the 
purpose of a Three Theological Scholar- 
ships to be under the following regulations :— 

1. That they be called “ The Crosse Scholar- 
ships.” 

2. That the candidates for the same be 
Bachelors of Arts, in the first year from their 
degree ; and that such scholarships be tenable 
till the scholars attain the standing of the 
Masters of Arts, viz. for three years. 

3. That the first elections be so arranged as 
to make one of them vacant yearly for ever; 
and for this purpose, that at the first election 
the persons Pele be a Junior, a Middle, and 
a Senior Bachelor. 

4. That the annual examination and election 
take place in the Michaelmas term after the 
division of the said term. 

5. That in case of any vacancy of a scholar- 
ship before the person is of Master of Arts 
standing, at the next annual election a Bachelor 
of Arts of the same year with the scholar so 
vacating be elected into his room. 

6. That the sum of 2,000/. proposed to be 
transferred to the University be vested in go- 
vernment securities, in the name of the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars, the annual inte- 
rest arising from the same to be divided equally 
among the three scholars. 

7. That electors to be the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Margaret Professor of Divinity, the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, the Regius Profesor of Greek, the 
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Norrissian Profesor of Divinity, and the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic. 

8. The examination to turn upon a know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures in their Original 
tongues, Hebrew and Gretk, of Ecclesiastical 
History, of the earlier and later Heresies, and 
such other subjects of useful inquiry as may be 
thought most likely to assist in the formation of 
valuable characters, fitted to sustain and adorn 
*¢ the cause of true religion.” 

At a congregation held on Tuesday last a 
grace passed the Senate, agreeing to accept the 
aforesaid proposal, subject to the above regu- 
lations. 


December l 4. 


On Wednesday last the Right Hon. Henry 
Goulburn and the Right Hon, Charles Manners 
Sutton, of Trinity College, were elected repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for this University. 

The office of Christian Advocate has become 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose. ‘The election of a Christian Ad- 
vocate will take place on the first of January, 
ISS. Any person who has filled the office of 
Hulsean Lecturer is not eligible to this office. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, the president, being in the chair. 
Among the presents announced to the society 
were several pieces of fish collected by Prof. 
Henslow in the neighbourhood of Weymouth. 
Mr Whewell read a continuation of his notes 
on the architecture of Picardy and Normandy. 
After the business of the meeting, Mr. Sims 
gave an account of the method of graduation of 
astronomical instruments, by which he has 
divided the mural circle of eight feet diameter, 
recently placed in the observatory of this Uni- 
versity, and divided in its actual place. This 
account was prefaced by a notice of the methods 
of en, ine dividing or derivative gradation ; and 
of the modes of original div ding, employed by 
Bird, Graham, and Ramsden, previous to the 
one which has now superseded them, and which 
is the invention of Mr. Troughton. The expla- 
nation was illustrated by the exhibition of 
models, and of some of the apparatus and caleu- 
lations which have been actually employed for 
the observatory circle. ; 

The circle was brought to the observatory in 
the beginning of October, and Mr. Simms has 
since been employed ( personally ) in cutting the 
gradations alter the circle was mounted on 
its pier, an advantage which, we believe, no 
other instrument has ever possessed. The 
observatory may now be considered as, at 
least, equal in instrumental power to any 
similar establishment in the world. Another 
assistant will be required as soon as the new 
instrument is completely in action, 


De ‘cmale r 91. 


The Office of Hulsean Lecturer being vacant, 
the Trustees of Mr. Hulse's Renefoction have 
given notice, that they propose to proceed to 
the Election of a new ec on Tuesday, 
the Ist of January, 1&8. 


There will be Cugnete on the following 


days of the ensuing Term :— 


Saturday ... Jan, 19, (A.B. Com.) at Ten. 
Wednesday Feb. 6, at Eleven. 


Wednesday... — 20, at Eleven, 
Wednesday... Mar. 6, at Kleven. 
3. oo — 22, (A.M. Incep. )atTen. 
Friday ...... ... — 29, (End of Term )at Ten. 


Pawze Sussects. — The Vice-Chancellor 
has issued the following notice in the Univer- 
sity :— 

1. His Royal Highness the Chancellor being 
pleased to give annually a third gold medal for 
the encouragement of English Poetry, te such 
resideat Undergraduate as shall compose the 
best Ode, or the best Poem in heroic verse ; 
the Vice-~Chaneellor gives notice that the subject 
for the present year is—Delphi. 

N.B.—These exercises are to be sent in to 
the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 31, 
1835; and are not to exceed 200 lines in length. 

Il. The Representatives in Parliament for 
this University being pleased to give annually 

(1) Two Prizes of Fifteen Guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose Compo- 
sition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, 
without distinction of years, who are not of 
sufficient standing to take the Degree of Master 
of Arts ; and 

©) Two other Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, who 
shal! have resided not less than seven terms, at 
the time when the exercises are to be sent in ; 

The subjects for the present year are 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Quenam precipue sint labentis imperti indicia? 

(2) For the Cadeniaiasion 

Utrwn Servorum manumissio in Insulis 
Indorum Occidentalium confestim facta, plus 
bonit aut mali secum a fferat ? 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 50, 1833. 

IIL. Sir William Browne having bequeathed 
three gold medals, value five guineas each, to 
such resident Undergraduates as shall com- 

nse — 

(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 

(2) The best Latin Ode, in imitation of 
Horace ; 

The best Greek Epigram after the 
sche of the Anthologia, and 

The best Latin Epigram after the 
_model of Martial ; 

The subjects for the present year are— 

(1) For the Greek Ode, 

Thermopyle. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, 

Romanorum monumenta in Britannia 
rejert?. 

(3) For the Epigrams, 

Prope ad summum prope ad exitum, 

N.B. These exercises are to be sent in on or 
before April 50, 1835. The Greek Ode is not 
to exceed twenty-five, and the Latin Ode thirty 
stanzas, 

The Greek Ode may be accompanied by a 
literal Latin Prose Version. 


(3) 








BIRTHS AND 


1V. The Porson Prize is the interest of 4001. 
stock, to be annually employed in the purchase 
of one or more Greek a to be given to such 
resident Undergraduate as shall make the best 
translation of a proposed passage in Shaks- 
peare, Ben Jonson, feat or Beaumont 
and Fletcher, into Greek Verse. 

The subject for the present year is— 

Shakspeare, King Richerd ll., Act HL, 
Scene 2, beginning— 

K. Rich.——“ Knew’ st thou not, 

That when the searching eye of Heaven 
is hid,” 
And ending— 
“Fur Heaven still quards the right.” 

N.B. The metre to be Tragieum Lambicum 

Trimetrum acatalecticum. These exercises 
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are to be accentuated and accompanied by a 
literal Latin prose version, and are to be sent 
in on or before April 30, 1835. 

N.B. All the above exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice Chancellor privately : each is to 
have some motto prefixed, and to be aeeom- 
panied by a paper sealed up, with the same 
motto on the outside; which paper is to en- 
close another, folded up, having the candidate's 
name and college written within, The papers 
containing the names of those candidates who 
may not succeed will be destroyed unopened. 
Any candidate is at liberty to send in his exer- 
cise printed or lithographed. No prize will be 
given to any candidate who has not, at the time 
of sending in the exercises, resided one term at 
the least. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


OPP RE LL AOL OPO OO SD 


BIRTHS. 


Of Sons—The lady of Rev. C. Ranken, 
Christ Church; of Rev. J. Browne, Minister 
af Trinity Church, Cheltenham ; of Rev. A. 
Grueher, Colebrooke V., of twins; of Rev. E. 
Dewhurst, Meldreth V., Royston; of Rev. 
A. Dashwood, Thornage R.; of Rev. R. 
Eaton, Elsing P.; of Rev. A. Herring, 
Horsford P.; of Rev. FP. Thackeray, Cadogan 
Place; of Rev. J. Moverley, Liddington R., 
Rutland ; of late Rev. H. Gi ops, Hereford. 

Of Daughters—The lady of Rev. H. 
Withy, Trinity Church, Westfield, near Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire ; of Rev. J. T. Drake, 
Amersham R. 

MARRIAGES, 

Rev. J. Phillpotts, M. A., v. of Grimley-cum- 
Hallow, Worcestershire, to Louisa, seventh d. 
of the late J. Buller, Esq., of Downes; Rev. J. 
Sankey, M.A., ¢. of Norborongh, to A. B. 
Dean, of Hathorn; Rev. H. Bolton, r. 
of Oby and v. of Docking, to Elizabeth M., 
only surviving d. of the late H. Blyth, Esq., 
of Sussex Farm, Burnham, Norfolk; Rev. 
W. H. Edmeades, eldest s. of W. Edmeades, 
Esq., of Nursted-court, Kent, to Sarah, eldest 
d. of the late M. Isacke, Esq.; Rev. J. H. 
Davies, M.A., to E. Hart, d. of the late Right 
Hon. A. Hart, Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland; Rev. Dr. Pearson, F.R.S., r. of 
South Kelworth, Leicestershire, to Miss Hun. 
ter, of Wilton-street, Belgrave-square, London ; 
Rev. G. Chesnutt, B.A., of Corpus Christi 
Coll., to Elizabeth, second d. of J. Toussaint, 
Esq., of Manor House, Felthem, Middlesex ; 
Rev. Harvey Bawtree, M.A., to Margaret, 
niece, of T. Fiddes, Esq. ; Rev. J. M. 5 ae 
M.A., r. of Appleby, Leicestershire, to Char- 
lotte, youngest d. of the late R. Lloyd, Esq., of 
Allesley, Warwickshire ; Rev. T. B. Edwards, 


only s. of T. Edwards, Esq., of Stoketon 
House, near Saltash, to Marianne, only d. of 
the Rev. T. Hodges, of Charmouth; Rev. 
T. F. Woodham, of Week, near Winchester, 
to Martha E., second d. of W. Burnett, Esq., 
of Week ; Rev. R. J. T. Dolling to Catherine 
A., eldest d. of Mr. Symonds, of Spencer 
Place, North Brixton; Rev. W. A. Shute, 
B.A., Emmanuel Coll., Camb., to Margaret, 
eldest d. of W. Redhead, Esq., of Eldon- 
square, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Rev. R. Bond, 
B.A., of Thwayte and Briston, in Norfolk, to 
Alice, only child of J, Weeds, Esq.; Rev. A. 
Farwell, r. of Stoke Fleming, Devon, to Laura 
M., youngest child of the Rev. Nicholas A. 
Bartlett, of Ludbrooke House, in the said 
county; Rev. E. Jenkins, v. of Billinghay, 
Lineoln, to Susan, d. of J. Whitsed, Exsq., 
M.D., Southampton-row, Russell-square, Lon- 
don; Rev. J. Law, M.A., v. of Bradworthy- 
cum-Pancras Wyke, to Miss Beduis, of Com- 
pass Cottage, near Exeter; Rev. H. Street,. 
M.A., late of Balliol Coll., and of Clifton, to 
M. L. Hill, second d. of the late T. Hill, Exq., 
of Hambrook; Rev. J. P. Rhoades, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham Coll., to Philadelphia, only 
d. of the late E. Tull, Fsq., of Donnington, 
Berks; Rev. R. Appleton, M.A., of Pem- 
broke Coll., to Mary A. E., eldest d. of the 
late Rev. R. Hoblyn, of All Saints’, Colchester, 
and St. Laurence, Newlands; Rev. H. S. 
Lloyd, youngest s. of Francis Lloyd, Esq., and 
of Leaton Knolls, Salop, to Elizabeth, eldest d. 
of P. J. Miles, Esq., M.P., of Leigh Court, 
Somerset; Rev. R. D. Cartwright, A.M., 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Quebec, to 
Harriet, second d. of C. E. Dobbs, Esq., 
Summer-hill, Dublin; Rey. R. Elbridge, of 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, to Jane, eldest d. of 
the late Mr. F. Pettis, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


BERKSHIRE. 

On Sunday, the 4th Dec., the Rev. W. 
Powley took leave of his congregation at 
St. Mary's chapel, Speenhamland, on his 
removal from Speen to the perpetual 
curacy of Starcross, near Dawlish, Devon- 
shire. The chapel, on this occasion, was 
crowded to excess, and the feeling excited 
in both preacher and auditors was recipro- 
eal. As a testimonial of their affection, 
the parishioners raised a subscription 
amounting to about 80/., which was pre- 
sented to the Rev. gentleman, accom- 
panied with a suitable address, to which 
all the subscribers’ names are appended. 

Grove Church, with Parsonageand Endow- 
ment.— The hamlet of Grove, in the parish 
of Wantage, containing a population of 
526, had formerly a small chapel attached 
to the Church ot England ; but this chapel 
having been long in a state unfit for divine 
service, Grove remained for many years 
destitute of a place of worship according 
to the Established Church. 

In the summer of last year, a plan was 
entered into for building a new church, 
and supplying a residence and endowment 
for a minister. The church is built, and 
was consecrated on the i4th of August 
last, by the Bishop of Salisbury. The 
Parsonage House is nearly completed, and 
the minister is already resident. The old 
chapel has been put into a state of repair, 
and assigned for the use of a parish school. 
A very promising plan is in progress for 
the endowment of the church. A small 
piece of land has been assigned by the 
parish for the endowment of the Clerk's 
office. A very great portion, therefore, 
of this important work has been, by the 
divine blessing, accomplished, and, with 
the addition of about @501., it is hoped 
that the full completion of it may be 
effected. 

Subscriptions received at the bank of 
Messrs. Walker and Lock, Oxford ; and 
by Messrs. Stephen, Harris, and Stephens, 
and Messrs. Simonds, Reading. 

The Dean and Chapter of Windsor, the 
patrons of the vicarage of Wantage, have 
granted 20/. per annum in aid of the en- 
Setenaat. The Vicar of Wantage has 
given 10/, per annum for the same pur- 
sose. And the Rev. G. Lillingston, of 

Vorcester College, 501. per annum for 
three years. 

CAMBRIDG ESHIRE. 

There now are in Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, two very remarkable and ra- 
ther voluminous MSS., which formerly 
constituted portions of the late Dr. Parr's 
amazing library. The first is a MS. of St. 
Chrysostom in four folio volumes. They 
have ‘‘never yet been used by any edi- 


tor;”’ and ina note of Dr. Parr it is fur- 
ther remarked, ‘‘ That this noble book 
belonged to the late learned Dr. Adam 
Askew, and was given to Dr. Parr by 
Adam Askew, Esq., the much-esteemed 
pupil of Dr. Parr, and the eldest son of 
Dr. Askew.” The other MS. is ‘‘ Upon 
the Immortality of the Soul.” It occupies 
two volumes. Ina note by the Doctor it 
is stated, ‘‘ This is the work of the im- 
mortal Sir M. Hale, and was never pub- 
lished. It was given to Dr. Parr by his 
sagacious and most _highly-respected 
friend, Francis Hargrave, Esq.” Dr. Parr 
directed that these MSS. should be sent to 
Emmanuel College.— Morning Paper. 
CORNWALL. 

Extract from the Cornwall Gazette :— 
“Manors of Penrose, Helston, Helston 
Tony, Helston in Kinier, Carmimow and 
Winnianton, and the estates of the Rev. 
Canon Rogers, in the parishes of Gwen- 
nap, Ludgvan, and the adjoining parishes, 
Notice is hereby given,—That, in conse- 
quence of the increased habits of drinking 
occasioned by the great increase of beer- 
houses, and the want and misery arising 
therefrom, no renewals, either for lives or 
for years, will be granted to any lease- 
holder or tenant on the said manors and 
estates, who, at the time of making an 
application for such renewal, shall keep 
a beer-house under the provisions of Act 
ist, William LV., chap 64. 

‘*tamues Prower, Steward, 

** Helston, Oct. 31, 1822.” 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The Allotment System.—The benefits of 
the allotment system are not confined to 
the estates of Mr. Throckmorton, in the 
parish of Moland, only ; they prevail also 
in the parish of Martinhoe, in this county, 
and in Samptord Brett, in the county of 
Somersetshire, in each of which parishes 
he is the proprietor of by far the greatest 
part of the lands. In the last-mentioned 
parish, where there is not any common or 
waste, a field of exeellent land is allotted 
by him in small parcels, to the agricultu- 
ral labourers and mechanics, at the rate of 
40s. an acre. Travellers along the turn- 
pike-road by the side of it may, almost 
any season of the year, form some estimate 
of the comfort thus afforded, by the luxu- 
riant crops produced. But the admirable 
cultivation of the land, and the punctual- 
ity and gratitude with which the small 
rents are paid, afford the most satisfactory 
conviction of the benefits of the system, 
the desire to further and promote which 
occasions this supplement to the just no- 
tice taken in your last number, of the be- 
nevolence of this excellent landiord.—Ex- 
eter and Plymouth Garette. 





EVENTS OF 

Plymouth.—The election for the vicar- 
age of Charles, vacant by the death of the 
late Dr. Carne, took place at the Guildhall 
in this borough on the 5th December. The 
Mayor and Commonalty are the patrons, 
and it being understood that the election 
would be an open one, as many as sixteen 
candidates declared themselves competi- 
tors for the vacant benefice. More than 
half that number complied with the requi- 
sition of the parishioners in vestry, and 
preached probationary sermons in the 
parish church, but eight only sent in the 
testimonials demanded by the Corpora- 
tion, (the rest having previously retired 
from the contest,) and of these, five pro- 
ceeded to the poll: the Rey. 8S. Courtney, 
minister of Charleschapel; the Rev. W. J. 
Birdwood, of Marylebone, London ; the 
Rev. F. Pym, late curate of St. Just, 
Cornwall; the Rev. S. Rowe, minister cf 
St. Paul's, Stonehouse ; and the Rev. R. 
Luney, late curate of Bickleigh. ‘The first 
of these gentlemen was the successful 
candidate, and the Mayor immediately on 
the close of the poll having declared Mr. 
Courtney duly elected as Vicar of Charles, 
affixed the common seal to the deed of 
presentation accordingly. So great was 
the interest manifested, that electors were 
brought down from the metropolis to vote 
on the occasion. The new vicar was for- 
merly curate of the parish during the in- 
cumbency of the Rev. Dr. Liawker. 

Plymouth and Stonehouse Trinitarian 
Bible Association.—lhis association has 
been dissolved, as a local body, but many 
of its members have transferred their sub- 
scriptions to the parent society. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

The church at Kingston, in the Isle of 
Purbeck, requiring extensive repairs, has, 
with its tower, been entirely pulled 
down, and is now being rebuilt in a most 
substantial manner, and in a_ beautiful 
style of Gothic architecture, at the sole 
expense of the Earl of Eldon. 

Thursday, Dec. 6th, was observed in 
all the towns inthe county of Dorset, in 
compliance with the wish expressed by 
Dr. England, archdeacon of Dorset, as a 
day of praise and thanksgiving to Almigh- 
ty God, for his merciful bounty in dispens- 
ing an abundant harvest, and in assuaging 
in this part of the kingdom the direful pes- 
tilence which has elsewhere raged. In 
Dorchester and other places, all business 
was suspended, the churches were opened, 
and every thing bore the hallowed appear- 
ance of a peaceful sabbath. The attendance 
on divine worship was unprecedentedly 
numerous, and the excellent and appro- 
priate sermons delivered were attentively 
eceiell to by devout congregations, offer- 
ing up to the throne of Eternal Grace the 
heart-felt tribute of praise, that He who 
is over all forgets us not in the hour of 


national or individual calamity.— Freter 
fiatette. 


THER MONTH, 


1)] 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Gloucester Auxiliary Temperance Society. 
—The first annual meeting of this Society 
was held on Friday the 7th Dec. The 
Bishop of Gloucester presided, and in 
opening the business of the meeting, his 
Lordship delivered an address, in which 
the moral and physical evils of intempe- 
rance, the aptitude of the Society's prin- 
ciples and practice to prevent a succession 
of those evils, and the duty of Christians 
to co-operate in promoting the interests of 
the Society, were clearly and strikingly ex- 
hibited. His Lordship admired the practice 
of entire abstinence from ardent spirits, ex- 
cept for medicinal purposes ; he not only 
thought it salutary, but he was of opinion 
that it presented an easy and efficient means 
of exterminating one of the most fertile 
causes of drunkenness ; and in confirmation 
of this opinion, his Lordship alluded to an 
extract from the writings of a great moralist, 
which may be found in Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, viz. : ‘* That the easiest, as well 
as the most excellent way of being virtuous, 
was to be entirely so.” At the conclusion 
of the meeting, his Lordship also announced 
that he had become the patron of the So- 
ciety, and that he would cheerfully and 
zealously promote its interest by all the 
means in his power. There was also a 
meeting of the Society in the evening, and 
both were most respectably attended. The 
following medical testimony, which was 
signed by almost all the medical gentlemen 
of the city, was read at both meetings :— 
‘* We, the undersigned, do hereby declare, 
that in our opinion ardent spirits cannot 
be regarded as a necessary, suitable, or 
nourishing article of diet; that they have 
not the property of preventing the acces- 
sion of any complaints; but may be consi- 
dered as the fruitful source of numerons 
and formidable diseases, and the principal 
cause of the poverty, crime, and misery, 
which abound in this country ; and that the 
entire disuse of them, except under medical 
direction, would materially tend to improve 
the health, amend the morals, and augment 
the comfort of the community.” 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At St. Paul's vestry room, Southsea, by 
aid of subscription (to-day being the Sa- 
turday before Christmas day), 150 of the 
poor of the district were supplied with 
clothing, each person paying a small por- 
tion of the value of the article received.— 
Hampshire Telegraph. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

London Hibernian Society.—A meeting 
was held on bebalf of this society, on Friday 
the 14th Dec., in the chancel ot St. Peter's 
Church, in Hereford. In the absence of the 
Vicar the chair was taken by the Rev. W. 
A. Evanson, Vicar of Blewbury, Berks, 
who, with Captain Banks, R.N., secretary 
of the society, detailed its object and ope- 
ration. Sermons were also preached by 
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Mr. Evanson on Sunday, in the morning, 
at Leominster church, and in the evening 
at St. Peter's, Hereford. The collections 
at the several places were as follow, viz. : 
Collected at the meeting, 8/. 1%s. Ijd. ; at 
Leominster church, 71. 15s. ; awd at St. 
Peter's church, 11/. 11s. Gd.: total, 2%. 
18s. 74d. The society had last year 1,509 
schools in various parts of Ireland, con- 
taining 90,058 pupils, of whom a large pro- 
portion are Roman Catholics. Scripture 
reading is the predominent and almost sole 
object of instruction in those schools. 

‘he ample and annual donations of food 
and clothing, givea by John Higford, ksq. 
to the cottagers on his extensive property 
at Abbey Dore, was distributed on the 
24th Dec. to the great comfort of the ob- 
jects of his beueficence. 

The Rev. Benjamin Lawrence, of Glou- 
cester Place, New Road, Marylebone, a 
native of the county of Brecon, has pre- 
sented the handsome donation of 50/. to the 
building committee of the infirmary now 
erecting at Brecknock. 

The prisoners ia our county gaol return 
their humbleand grateful thanks to the Rev. 
Edmund Kekley, of Tillington Court, for his 
kind annual donation of beef for their Christ- 
mas dinner. And also beg to return their 
sincere thanks to the Lord Bishop of Here- 
ford for his Lordsbip’s donation of two 
guineas.— Hereford Journal. 


HERTS. 

St. Alban's Abbey.—Since we formerly 
called attention to the dilapidated state of 
St. Alban's Abbey, some temporary repairs 
have been effected, which remove all im- 
mediate cause of apprehension of the secu- 
rity of that portion of the building which 
had been in the most ruinous condition. 
The portion alluded to formed a part of the 
nave of the church, which fell down in 
February last, and excited fears, which 
have happily turned out to be unfounded, 
for the stability of the whole edifice. Sub- 
sequently to this fall, it was ascertained 
that the roof of the nave, west of the part 
where the accident happened, was in a 
very dangerous state. The repairs of the 
part which had actually fallen were accom- 
plished at an expense under 5350/7. The 
estimate for the repairs of so much of the 
roof of the nave as is in a dangerous state, 
is under 750/.; and this estimate having 
been approved of at a meeting of the sub. 
scribers, the repairs are now in progress. 

It is gratifying to learn that the restora- 
tion of this ancient and superb temple— 
associated as it is with the earliest and 
most spirit-stirring recollections of our his- 
tery—is not only pee but deter- 
mined upon. At the public meeting held 
in Leadon last summer, it was stated that 
such restoration could not be effected at a 
eam less than 15,000/. Since then, a minute 
survey, at the request of the subscribers, 
has been made by Mr. Cottingham, the 


learned and able restorer of Rochester 
cathedral, and St. Magdalen's chapel, Ox- 
ford. He reported, on the ist of Nov., that 
the foundation walls and main arches of 
the church were in such a substantial state 
as to last for centuries, with a very triflin 
repair ; but that the roofs of the north an 
south transepts, and the east end of the 
nave, were extremely insecure, the ends 
of many of the main timbers being so rotten 
as to lose their geometrical bond and de- 
pendence on the walls; the great window 
of the south transept, and several of the 
minor windows, were also reported to be 
in a ruinous state. He estimated the ex- 
pense of putting the whole fabric into a 
complete substantial state of repair at 
5,700'., or scarcely more than one-third of 
the sum at which it was previously esti- 
mated. 

About 2,000/. of this sum has been sub- 
scribed, still leaving 3,700/. to be collected. 
A meeting was announced to be held at the 
Thatched House, with the view of giving 
information on the actual state of this inte- 
resting and hallowed edifice, and of soli- 
citing the public support in completing the 
sum necessary for its restoration ; but it 
has been postponed in consequence of the 
dissolution of Parliament and the elections, 
which has occasioned the departure from 
town of many persons of rank and influence 
who take a deep interest in the measures 
in progress for the preservation of this 
august and magnificent pile of our ancient 
sacred architecture. 

It may be stated, as an interesting fact, 
that Mr. Cottingham, in making the re- 
pairs of the nave, opened twenty windows 
in that part of the building, which had 
been rudely closed with common brick- 
work, probably since the days of Crom- 
well. The flood of light thrown into the 
church by this restoration bas an effect 
indeseribably beautiful.—Old England. 

KENT. 

Goudhurst Blanket Club.—A very use- 
ful, though unpretending Society exists 
at Goudhurst under this name, which has 
been the means of doing much good. The 
terms of admittance consist in the pay- 
ment of a subscription of 1d. per week, 
which entitles any poor person to become a 
member, and also a penny a year towards 
the expense of management. At the end 
of the year the members receive either a 
blanket or some flannel, some calico or 
stockings, according to the amount of the 
subscription, to which as much is added 
from the general stock of the Society as 
the state of the funds will allow. This 
club has been in existence 7 years, during 
the last 4 of which there have been ¢30 
subscribers. The whole numberof blankets 
distributed is upwards of twelve hundred, 
gg with a great quantity of flannel, 

ico, and stockings. The funds of the 
Society are aided by donations, and there 
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is not a res ble person in the parish 
whose workmen, dependents, or con- 
nexions, have not been materially benefited 
by it. A plan of this description is well 
worthy the attention of those whose means 
of doing good are notequal to their wishes. 

Since 1822 the dean and canons of Can- 
terbury have expended upwards of 29,0007. 
on the repairs and decorations of the cathe- 
dral. That sum is exclusive of the expense 
of rebuilding the Arundel Tower, which 
has already cost 22,0001. and will cost 
5,0001. more. 


The following reply was lately returned 
by his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to an address of the Clergy :— 

«* Mr. Archdeacon and Gentlemen of the 
Clergy.—I have derived the highest satis- 
faction from receiving your address, to 
which, as speaking the sense of a nume- 
rous and most respectable body of the 
clergy, on matters of vital concern to the 
church, I attach a more than ordinary im- 
portance. 

** Your expressions of respect and kind- 
ness towards me demand my grateful 
acknowledgments; and I accept, with 
peculiar pleasure, your assurances of con- 
fidence in m judgment, recollecting how 
short a time has elapsed since you heard 
from myself a public declaration of my 
sentiments in regard to the principal ob- 
jects which engage our attention at the 
present crisis. But, far beyond the grati- 
fication of any personal feeling, is the 
satisfaction | derive from your disposition 
to confide in the heads of the church, and 
to co-operate with them in any practicable 
measures of improvement which may be 
suggested by the results of inquiry, and 
which, on due consideration, shall appear 
to be safe and effectual. 

‘‘That this determination on your part 
will be met by acorresponding disposition 
on ours to consult the wishes of the paro- 
chial clergy, and defer to their practical 
experience, you cannot doubt. To cordial 
union, and concurrent exertion, in humble 
reliance on the divine blessing, we must 
look for the means of averting the evils 
which threaten the church. 

‘* Distrust, dissensions, and jealousies 
will impair our power of defence, and may 
eventually cause our ruin. It is only by 
divesting our minds of passion and preju- 
dice, and directing all our endeavours, 
without regard to popular clamour on the 
one hand, or private interests on the other, 
to the common good, that we can hope to 
succeed in repairing the decays, removing 
the blemishes, and increasing the efficiency 
of our venerable establishment, without 
endangering its stability. These objects 
have been constantly in my view since the 
affairs of the church were placed under 
my more immediate charge, by my ad- 
vancement tothe metropolitan see. Inex- 
cusable, indeed, should I be, were I now 
to shrink from my duty, more especially 
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when the course which I have taken is 
sanctioned by your approbation; when I 
am encouraged to proceed by your expres- 
sions of sympathy, and offers of assistance ; 
and when | am assured of the benefit of 
your prayers.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The Hon. Mrs. O’Brien, of Blather- 
wycke, has adopted a plan with reference 
to the poor of that a by which each 
person is encouraged to deposit a certain 
sum weekly with her, or her agent, which 
remains so deposited for a given time,— 
say six, nine, or twelve months; at the 
expiration of which time, fhe sum accumu- 
lated is made double its amount, by the 
liberality of Mrs. O’Brien. An order is 
then given to each subscriber to repair to a 
suitable shop in the neighbourhood for 
clothing at the exact cost price, the regular 
profits of the articles (in addition to the 
above) being charged to the account of 
Mrs. O’Brien.— Lincoln Mercury. 

Stamford.—We regret to state that that 
beautiful relic of ancient grandeur, St. 
Leonard’s Priory, fell down on Wednesday 
the 5thinstant. This has long been consi- 
dered as one ofthe finest specimens extant 
in the kingdom of Saxon architecture. 

One of the most valuable pieces of 
ferment in England, connected with public 
education, is now in the gift of the Saoper 
of Stamford. By the death of the Rev. R. 
Atlay, who had been for more than half-a- 
century the Head-Master of the Grammar- 
School of the town, that important office 
is vacant; the income of the master (from 
real estates) has for some time exceeded 
6001, a-year, and will be further consider- 
ably increased as leases expire. The 
town, and the whole country, haye an 
incalculable interest in the exercise of this 
high patronage ; and it is a matter of great 
gratification to all who know the present 
independent and honourable Mayor, that 
the vacancy should have occurred when it 
is in his power to appoint a proper succes- 
sor to the office. The school was founded 
by Alderman Radcliffe, who in 1430 gave 
lands and tenements in Stamford for its 
perpetual maintenance ; and it is the sub- 
ject of an Act of Parliament, Edward VI. 
(1548 ).— Stamford Mercury. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Juvenile Crime.—On Thursday the 29th 
Nov., at a meeting of the Magistrates, for 
the county of Middlesex, the Grand Jury 
made their presentment for the present 
session. The following are the topics to 
which they more especially direct the 
attention of the Legislature : — ‘1. The 
insignificant character of the crime com- 
mitted. 2. The very juvenile age of the 
culprit. 3. The carelessness with which 
tradesmen expose their goods. 4, The 
recklessness with which indictments are 
preferred and followed up by both rich 
and poor. With reference to the second 
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consideration, which was the most impor- 
tant of all, is the extreme youth of the 
culprits, most of whom are reported to us 
to be about 14 years of age, many as young 
as 12, and some few not more than 10. 
Whatever may be the cause of such youth- 
ful depravity, and whether susceptible of 
remedy or not, of this the Jury feel agreed, 
that the baneful effect of commitment may 
be diminished, whereby the innocent may 
be saved from guilt, and the guilty from 
becoming worse, which is not the case at 
present, seeing that the accused, whether 
innocent or guilty, are immediately so 
mg that they must become bad, whether 
rom being made to herd together free 
from restraint, or from the contamination 
resulting from the company of their seniors 
both in age and crime. Nor is this the 
whole evil, for monstrous as it is, both in 
theory and practice, the innocent are, by 
the present system, treated for a time 
precisely as criminals, an outrage wholly 
at variance with the principles of our free 
Constitution, as well as repugnant to the 
sprritofthe English law. And the Jury are 
strongly impressed with the belief, nay 
conviction, that for all puavemle delinquen- 
cies, except those of a very atrocious 
character, a common prison and the bar of 
the Old Bailey are the worst possible 
remedies—the former as affording no good 
example whatever, and the latter that 
terrible example only, which kills while it 
nema to cure; for it is but too well 
nown, that he who has once made his 
appearance at that tribunal, be he old or 
young, must afterwards be considered as a 
lost man.” 

The Agricultural Employment Institution 
is daily receiving renewed support. ‘The 
patronage of the Dukes of Cumberland, 
Sussex, and Gloucester, with the powerful 
assistance of the noble Vice-President, 
leaves no doubt of its entire success. ‘The 
Lords Grosvenor, Dover, Salisbury, and 
other noble and influential persons, have 
recently connected themselves with the 
government of the society. 

Sunday morning, Nov. 25, the Bishop of 
London preached to a numerous and re- 
spectable congregation, at the parish church 
of St. Sepulchre’s, Snow-hill, on behalf of 
the Boys’ Parochial School, in which 51 
wor boys are instructed and clothed. The 

tight Rev. Prelate took his text from 
Isaiah, chap. hv. v. 15; and enforced, 
with much earnestness, the importance and 
necessity of educating the children of the 
poor in the principles of the Christian 
religion. He said that no less than 900,000 
children were educated in the National 
Schools, at a very small expense, in addi- 
tion to those who received an education 
and were clothed in the Parochial Schools, 
which he hoped to see incorporated with 
the National Schools. Much, however, 
remained to be done, for there were not 
less than 100,000 children, between the 


ages of six and sixteen years, in that great 
metropolis alone, without the means of 
education. Of these, 2000 were let out to 
beggars, for the purpose of imposing on the 
benevolent. He hoped the time was not 
far distant when there would be a National 
School in every parish, for the education 
of the children of the poor, founded on the 
Gospels. He regretted that many of the 
higher and middle classes did not give 
their sons and daughters a religious educa- 
tion. An education not founded on the 
Holy Scriptures and on the divine truths 
of the Christian religion was of little use. 
He made an earnest appeal on behalf of 
the charity, and trusted the merchants and 
traders of London would zealously co- 
operate in diffusing religious education 
among the lowerclasses. A liberal collec- 
tion was made after the sermon. 

A meeting of the Association for the 
Relief of the Poor of the City of London 
and parts adjacent, was held on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 5, at the London Coffee- 
House, Ludgate-Hill. The Rev. Isaac 
Sanders, A.M., the Vice-President, having 
taken the chair, Mr. Phipps read the 
report, which stated, that since the com- 
mencement of the association, the objects 
of its regard, to receive coals and potatoes 
at a reduced price, had progressively in- 
creased, and their applications had been 
more numerous and urgent. From the 12th 
of December last to the end of March 
upwards of 6000 families, consisting of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 individuals, had 
benefited by the association. But for the 
timely assistance which this association 
had afforded to the labouring population 
(the report continued), thousands must 
have perished who were unable from want 
of employment to provide themselves with 
fuel and food. 

The tirst English charity school was 
opened in Westminster, in 1698, as an 
antidote to the Jesuits’ “* Charity Grammar 
Schools” in the Savoy. Two other Schools, 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, and Norton Fal- 
gate, were established at about the same 
time. 

S!. Puul’s School.—On Tuesday, Dec. 18, 
the young gentlemen educating at the 
above school gave their winter course of 
public orations in the presence of several 
distinguished members of the church, and 
numerous eminent gentlemen connected 
with the learned institutions of the metro- 
polis. Amongst those present we observed 
the Rev. Mr. Tate, of Richmond; Rev. 
Mr. Peacock, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. Mirabone(a Danish gentleman, 
sent by the King of Denmark, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the nature of the 
scholastic institutions and system of edu- 
cation in this country); Mr. Pettigrew ; 
Mr. Ellis, of the Merchant Tailors’ School; 
Mr. Carlisle, of the Antiquarian Society ; 
Mr. Kempe, Xc. The visitors were re- 
ceived by the Head Master and Junior 
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Masters; and about half-past one o'clock 
the declamations commenced, and were 
delivered in the following order by the 
young gentlemen whose names ure pre- 
fixed, viz.:— 


Master Ebsworth ¢ Abdicit se Dictatora Augusta Camsar 
{ Absit Privatus ut altum. 


Knox ... UDormiat Augustus Caesar. 
ee Tatlow .. Olynth Il......... Demosthenes. 
ee Kempe .. (Michael........0+ 
e¢ Roberts .. } LO rT Milton. 
ee Se oe Cee icdane cacesses 
ee Brodrick Titus Manlius. Livy. 
oe Windle . YF GHOROED ccccvcde 
° E beworth ; IN a oe cnininein - Eschylus, 
ee ae Mater Euryals.... Virgil 
Coke . Prometheus ...... «Eschylaus. 
Pollock . oe’. WAR Mistctcccasces Juvenal, 
ee Eddis .... Attendant Spirit... Milton'’sComus. 
= Hawkins Menippus ......+5 Luci 
ee Finch .... ( Philowides........ } commen 


Each young gentleman acquitted himself 
in a style of excellence as regarded cor- 
rectness of diction, freeness of delivery, 
and propriety of action, which does great 
credit to their able preceptors, and their 
own industry and talents. It would be 
almost invidious to mention by name those 
whom we considered to be most prohcient, 
where all were so good, but we cannot 
refrain from saying that the declamation 
of Masters Ebsworth, Roberts, and Eddis 
(the latter quite young ), met with deserved 
marks of approbation from their friends and 
the numerous visitors. ‘The whole termi- 
nated before three o’clock.— Morning Paper. 

The East India Company bas given 50v/, 
towards the erection of a church at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The following is a general bill of the 
Christenings and Burials within the City 
of London and Bills of Mortality, from 
Dec. 11, 1831, to Dec. 11, 1832. 

Christened, Buried. 

In the 97 parishes within 
the walls... 926 

In the 17 parishes without 
the walls ‘ 

In the 24 out- parishes i in 
Middlesex and Surrey, and 
at the additional churches 
belonging to the same 

In the 10 parishes in the 
city and liberties of West- 
minster... ... 3,832 

Of the number buried were— 


1,293 


4,492 5,441 


17,724 17,310 


4,562 


eee oe wo OS 
Under 2 years ... ... ... 5,443 

2 and under 5 years 2,678 

5 ete Se we Ge 
10 eas ae sé 1,113 
20 ose SO 2,215 
SU eve 40 2,749 
Vw ese 5O 3,086 
SO een 60 3,041 
60 eee 70 2,049 
70 ete 80 2,194 
80 on 0 848 
90 ste 100 105 


BU ses © sae se the ~ on wee 1 
OP iss ene wee) a i oe 
108 . 1 
Increase in the burials ‘reported this 
year, 3269. 
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NORFOLK. 

Savings Bunk.—The annual meeting for 
auditing the accounts of the Lynn Savings 
Bank was held on Monday, 3rd Dec, 
From the general statement it appears, 
that the number of accounts is 927, the sums 
deposited amounting to 26,8201. Ss. 114d. 
Interest added to the several accounts, 
8411. 17s. 7 - ; making a total due to depo- 
sitors on the “Oth Nov. last, of 27,6022 
1s. 7d. Upwards of 500 of these accounts 
are under 20/., and 249 of them under 50. 
The advantages derived from these esta- 
blishments are evinced by the formation 
and encouragement of habits of sobriety, 
industry, and economy. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

On Sunday, Dec. 8th, the sum of 
2]. 18s. 6d. was collected in the parish of 
Charlwelton (after a sermon preached in 

ursuance of the King’s letter), for the 
benefit of the National School Society. 

On Monday, Dec. Srd, the Rev. 
Wales was elected by a large majority to 
the Vicarage of All Saints, Northampton. 
There were fifteen other candidates, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Orford.—A Committee has been formed 
in this University for the purpose of co- 
operating with the London Meeting, for 
the expression of respect to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, oad for perpetuating in 
the line of the Baronet's descendants the 
mansion of Abbotsford, its ibrary, and rare 
antiquarian collections. 

SURREY, 

The rector of Sutton last year let to 20 
labourers one quarter of an acre of good 
land, at the rentof 10s., free of all charges, 
requiring exact payment of 2s. 6d. quar- 
terly. ‘The average produce of this first 
year, as returned to him by each occupier, 
is 3/. 11s. S5d., so that in addition to the 
great comfort of having gardens to go to for 
vegetables for their families, they have no 
inconsiderable profit to enable them to 
obtain other little comforts, with the pros- 
pect of deriving still greater advantage in 
future by the improved cultivation of their 
land. 

SUSSEX. 

It is said that a new church is about to 
be erected without the North-gate, in the 
parish of Subdeanry, Chichester, it being by 
far the largest parish in that city, and at 
present without a church. Itis supposed 
that the building will be commenced in 
March next. Subscriptions to a consider- 
able amount have been already collected. 

Agricultural Labourers. —Mr. Baron Gur- 
ney, in charging the grand jury at Lewes, 
onthe 24th Dec., observed that the increase 
of crime was alarming, and he thought it 
was owing to the ignorance of the people 
and want of employment. Youth ought to 
be instructed; but education, aad even 
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religious instruction, would be found com- 

tively useless, if they were afterwards 
eft in a state of idleness—unless employ- 
ment were found, and a fair remuneration 
for labour given tothem. He meant by this 
a sufficient reward to the labourer without 
taking his wages out of the poor rates: not 
by giving large sums to a man because he 
had a large family, whilst small wages were 
given toa single man. The latter ought 
to be fairly remunerated, that he might lay 
something by against the time when he 
should marry, to enable him to furnish his 
cottage comfortably, and to bring up his 
family decently, without becoming a pau- 
per. If the farmers and others did not 
enable him to do this, he became of course 
a pauper. He believed that by the illegal 
custom of paying labourers partly by wages 
and partly by poor rates, the farmer was, 
even ina pecuniary point of view, a loser ; 
bat what was much more to be lamented, 
this practice destroyed all sympathy be- 
tween the Inbourers and their employers. 
He earnestly recommended to the nobility, 
gentry, magistrates, and farmers, to endea- 
vour to arouse in the breasts of the labourers 
a spirit of independence. Let those who 
possess property and influence assist; let 
the weil-disposed of al! classes endeavour 
to support the laws, suppress wickedness 
and ¢rime, find employment for the indus- 
trious, and this country would again be- 
come happy and Jrosperous. 

is much to be lamented that persons 
of high station and character should men- 
tion evils without suggesting any practical 
remedy ; and they lead the poor to think 
that the magistrates can do what is far be- 
yond their power. | 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Education and Reform of Juvenile Of- 
fenders..The fourteenth Report of the 
Warwick County Asylum, for the above 
benevolent object, states that 80 youths, 
some stained with crimes of the deepest 
die, and on whom sentence of death had 
been passed at the bar, have, by the 
Divine blessing on this institution, been 


reclaimed from their downhill path of 


guilt, and are now living in confidential 
situations, and discharging important 
duties in society ; and be it recorded to 
their credit, that many of them occasion- 
ally visit the Asylum to express their 
gratitude, in having been rescued from the 
perils of their friendless and exposed con- 
dition, and trained up, not only in habits 
of industry, but to know their God, their 
Saviour, and their duties to man. 


YORKSHIRE, 

At the twenty-ninth half-yearly meeting 
of the Trustees and Directors of the Leeds 
Savings’ Bank, held on the 19th Dec.. it 
was ascertained by the accounts produc ed 
by the Secretary, that, since the com- 
mencement of that valuable institution, 
8175 persons have paid into the bank the 
sum of 339,5990/, Lis. 1id., and have, as 


their occasions required, withdrawn the 
sum of 25,2581. 10s. ld. The interest 
money withdrawn bears a very small pro- 
portion to the interest accumulated ; and, 
including such accumulation, there re- 
mains the sum of 145,602/, 12s. 11d. at the 
disposal of the present depositors, being 
an increase of 1200/. Os. 11d. since May. — 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Rev. Matthew Johnson, of Leeds.— 
A correspondent at Keighley informs us, 
that when this Rev. Divine lately made 
his appearance to preach at that place, his 
congregation nearly deserted him for his 
conduct at the Leeds Workhouse Board, 
on the subject of the Anatomy Bull; the 
Keighley people thinking his preaching 
and his practice did not harmonize toge- 
ther.— Leeds Patriot. 

General Thanksgiving Day.—In compli- 
ance with the recommendation of the Board 
of Health, and the injunction of the Mayor, 
Wednesday, Dec. 5, was observed in Leeds 
as a day of solemn Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for bis merciful interposition 
in checking the ravages of the fatal disease 
by which this town haslately been visited. 
Nearly all the shops and mills in the town 
were closed, and divine service was per- 
formed in most of the churches and 
chapels. 

Church of England Missionary Association. 

—An Association has been formed in the 
parish of Rawmarsh, near Rotherham, 
Yorkshire ; called the Rawmarsh Church 
of England Missionary Association, as an 
Auxiliary to the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety for Africa and the Fast. Meetings 
for its formation were held in the school- 
room of the parish on Tuesday, 11th Dec., 
when the chair was taken by the rector, 
the Rev. Jobn James. In the morning, 
letters were read informing the meeting, 
that Lord Viscount Milton, Lord Viscount 
Galway, and William Wilberforce, Esq., 
had consented to become Patrons of the 
Association. ‘The Rector of the Parish 
wasappointed President, and the following 
clergymen and other gentlemen were ap- 
pointed Vice-Presidents:—viz., Rev. J. 
Lowe, Prebendary of York; Rev. Dr. 
Milner: R. Hodgson, Esq. ; H. Walker, 
Esq.; Rev. J. Blackburn; Rev. R. Wil- 
berforce ; H. J. Firth, Esq.; Rev. G, 
Rolleston ; C. D. Faber, Esq. ; Rev. J. 
\. Stephenson; Rev. E. S. Townsend - 
W. Newman, Esq.; T. Walker, Esq. 

The Rev. W. Ellis accepted the oflice of 
Treasurer, and Rev. George Greaves, Cu- 
rate of the parish, that of Secretary. 

Phe meetings were numerously attended 
by the parishioners, and the collections 
amounted to 11. 10s. Sd. 

Thursday, Dee. 6, was very generally 
observed at High and Low Harrogate with 
great sglemmity, as a dav of Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for our entire preserva- 
tion from the cholera.—Leeds Intell. 
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Sunday evening, 2nd inst., Chepstow 
Church was, for the first time, lighted with 
gas. 

Monday, the 26th inst., the foundation 
stone of a new building for a parish school 
at St. David's, Brecon, was laid by Lloyd 
Vaughan Watkins, Esq., of Pemoyre, who 
delivered an excellent address on the oeca- 
sion. Aschool has been for some time held 
in the church, and many of the respectable 
inhabitants have kindly rendered their as- 
sistance as teachers. 

Dec. 24.—In consequence of the defalea- 
tions of the late clerk to the Carmarthen 
Savings’ Bank, Lord Dynevor, with a mu- 
nificence worthy of record, has paid in full 
all deficiencies of those depositors of their 
hard earnings under 101, 

— 
SCOTLAND. 

Presbytery of Ayr. —1t was proposed, 
seconded, and unanimously agreed to by the 
Presbytery of Ayr, that the last Sabbath 
of the year be observed in all the parish 
churches within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery, as a day of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for his goodness in blessing us with 
an abundant harvest, and in removing from 
this district of the country the pestilence 
with which it has lately been visited ; and 
that intimation of this be given from the 
respective pulpits on the Sabbath imme- 
diately preceding.— Scottish Guardian. 

Glasgow Bible Society.—Uhe Anniversary 
Meeting of this Society took place on the 
16th Dec., Mr. Henry Paul was called to 
preside, and the proceedings were opened 


with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Symington, of 


Paisley. After a few words from the chair- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Willis read the report, 
which stated the issue of Bibles at 5,v75, 
and of Testaments 2,725, for the past year 
among the poor; but laments the defici- 
ency in the funds. 

Fdinburgh University.—We are glad to 
find that this winter the students attending 
the University are likely to be more nu- 
merous than for many years preceding. 
During the few days that the album of the 


College has been open for the insertion of 


names, upwards of 50) students have en- 
tered, and most of the classes seem crowded 
with auditors. We have beard that an 
absurd report has gained ground in the 
South, and been industriously circulated in 
London, that, in consequence ot the pre- 
valence of cholera, the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity would not be opened this Session, 
The fact is, that no town or hamlet in 
Great Britain is less to be feared on ac- 
count of this disease than Edinburgh. In 
proportion to its great population, it has 
suffered less than almost any other place ; 
and from the nature of the city, divided so 
completely into an old and new town, the 
different classes of society can be more 
completely keptapart from each other than 
is at all practicable in more mixed cities, 
Happily, too, even solitary cases of cholera 
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seem now to be on the rapid decrease.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


A 


IRBLAND, 


Libel on the Church.—In the Irish Court 
of King’s Bench, on Friday, 7th Dec., 
Messrs. brown and Sheehan, publishers of 
the Comet newspaper, were found guilty of 
‘*contriving to bring into public scandal, 
infamy, and contempt, the ministers in Ire- 
land of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and to excite in the minds of his 
Majesty's subjects in Ireland feelings of 
hostility towards and against such minis- 
ters, and to expose such ministers to per- 
sonal violence and outrage, and to cause it 
to be believed that such ministers were 
guilty of oppression, cruelty, hypocrisy, and 
extortion, and had instigated and promoted 
the shedding of human blood.”’ The libel 
was published on the 28th of April last. 

Destruction of Loughrea Church by Light- 
ning.—During the violent thunder storm 
with which the above town was visited on 
Sunday morning, the entire of the new and 
handsome church was completely demo- 
lished, about the hour of ten o'clock, a.m. 
The lightning first struck upon the spire, 
which rt instantly destroyed, and in its fall 
upon the roof of the edifice, reduced the 
entire building to the ground, Had this 
awful event occurred a few hours later, 
during the performance of Divine worship, 
we should have a still more casinaahiee 
duty to discharge.— Galway Paper. 

The census of the members of the Esta- 
blished Church resident in Belfast, is 
neatly complete. The number ascertained 
amounts to nearly 14,000, exclusive of Bal- 
lymacarnett, which is now part of this 
borough. 

Murder of a Protestant Clergyman.— 
The Rev. Charles Ferguson, rector of Ti- 
moleague, was assassinated on the road 
between that piace and Bandow, on Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 15, He had been driv- 
ing ina gig with Mr. Swete (who escaped 
to tell the melancholy story), when he ob- 
served a crowd of people approaching. 
He fled, and took refuge in a house, where 
the atrocious deed was effected. 

Attack on a Protestant Clergyman.—Sun- 
day evening, as the Rev. Charles Caulfield 
was on his return from Kilcooly Church, 
he was met by five ruffians close to the de- 
mesne of Woodsgift, the seat of his father- 
in-law, Sir R. St. George, Bart., one of 
whom knocked Mr. Caulfield off his horse 
by the blow of a stone, or some other mis- 
sile. While down the ruffians searched 
all his pockets, in the expectation of find- 
ing fire-arms ; but not procuring any they 
weotaway. Mr. Caulfield is suffering con- 
siderably from the effects of the savage 
treatment which he received. The only 
thing remarkable is, that these monsters 
did not deprive this unoffending gentleman 
of life, as it is now so much the course to 


butcher the Clergy of the Established 
Church.—Kilkenny Moderator. 


| 
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NEW 


nore 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Atkinson on the Marketable Tithes. 8vo. 1/. 48, 

Rev. R. Hall's Works. Vol. VI. 16s. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels. Svo. 128, 

Historical, Geographical, and Pictorial Chart of 
the Gospel. 3/. 13s. 

Coney's Cathedrals and Pablic Buildings of the 
Continent. 10/, 10s, 

Hall's Art of Divine Meditations. I2mo. 1s. 

Rev. C, Smith's Letters on Maternal Religion. 
avo. 7s. 6d. 

Batty’s Views of European Cities. 4/. 

Landscer’s Sketches of Animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, Ac. 3/. 13s 

Turner's Picturesque Views in England and 
Wales. Vol. 1. Complete in 2 vols. 10/. 10s, 

The Vegetable World. ismo. 4s, 6d. 

American Almanack, 1833. 6s. ; 

Scripture Dictionary, by the Rev, Mr. Bainford, 
i2mo. 2s, 6d. 

Motherwell’s Poems. 12mo. 6s. 

Halyburton’s Works. Svo. 158. 

Mantell’s Floriculture. Royalsvo, 3s, 

Supplement to the Cambridge Mathematical Ex. 

amination Papers. Partl. svo. 6s. 6d. 

The Lanread, a Satirical Poem, 5s. 6. 

Major Rickett's Narrative of the Ashantce War, 
avo, 10a, Gd. 

Shelford on the Law of Lunatics. 8vo. 1/4. 8s, 

Turner's Annual Tour, 21 plates. Royal Svo, 
2/. 2s. 

Records of Travels in Turkey and Greece, &c., in 
the years 1829.30 31. 2 vols, Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

East India Register and Directory for 1833. 108, 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern, svo. 
2s. 

Lodge's Genealogy of British Peerages. Post 8vo, 

16s. 

Lodge's New Peerage for 1933. Post Svo. 16s. 

Vale of Life and Vale of Death. i8mo,. 1s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manse. i2mo. 6s. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Britton’s Picture of London, with Maps. 6s. 

Lioyd’s Winter Lectures, Svo. 6s. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Post S8vo. 4s. 

Gesenias’s Hebrew Lexicon, vo. 1/. 5s. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner's Visit to Germany. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 1/4. Is. 

Memoirs of the Duchess Abrantes. Vol. lV. Svo, 
16s, 

Biblical Cabinet. 5s, 

Tennyson's Poems. 6s. : 

Shelley's Masque of Anarchy. 2s. 6d. 

Paris, or the Book of the Hundred and One. 
S vols, So, 1/, 8s, Gd. 

Lanti’s History of Painting. 6 vols. 8vo. 1, 
lis, 6d. 

Austice’s Greek Choric Poetry. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Sketches of Charches in Surrey, comprising Views 
of the Exteriors, Interiors, and other interest. 
ing objects of Antiquity, as Fouts, Monuments, 
&c.: also Parsonare. Houses, drawn and litho. 
graphed by H. Prosser, With Topographica! 
Descriptions. The work commences with the 
Hundred of Woking, which it is proposed to 
compicte in five Parts, each containing eight 
Views, Demy éto. 

Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, 
formed on the Annotations of Dr. Bloomfields 
edition of the Greek Testament. In one small 
volame, 12mo. 

A History of Croydon, by Steinman Steinman, 


Esq. 

Essays On Vegetable Physiology, practically ap. 
plied, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
by James Main, A.L.8. 


BOOKS. 





A third volume of Capt. Brown's Book of Butter- 
flies, Moths, and Sphinxes, with 48 coloured 
cugravings, and directions for catching and 
preserving specimens. 

Sketches in Greece and Constantinople. 

A General View of the Geology of Scripture ; 
illustrated by Plates, by Geo. Fairholme, Esq. 

A Digest of the Evidence before the Secret Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the Bank 
of Engiand Charter. 

Hortus Woburnensis, or the Gardens and Grounds 
of Woburn Abbey. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott, addressed to the 
Rev. Rd. Polwhele, Davies Gilbert, Esq., 
Francis Douce, Esq., and others. Accompanied 
by an original Autobiography of Lieut..-Gen. 
Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart., K.C.B. 

Mr. Upham’s edition of the Translations of some 
Highly Venerated and Authentic Original 
Singhalese and Pali MSS. procured in Ceylon, 
by Sir Alexander Johnston, V.P.R.A.S., will 
be published in January. 

The Four Gospeis and Acts of the Apostles, in 
Greek, with Engiish Notes and Lexicon, by 
the Rev. E. J. Geoghegan. 

Dr. Park has nearly completed a New Exposition 
of the Apocalypse. 

Sermons by the Rev. E. J. Evans. 

A Collection of the most approved Examples of 
Doors, from Ancient and Modern Buildings in 
Greece and Italy, by Thomas Leverton Don- 
aldson, Architect. 

The Works of Jonu Skelton, Poet Laureat to 
King Henry VIII., now first collected, and 
containing various long Poems never before 
printed, with ample notes and illustrations by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

On the Ist of January, the First Number of The 
Guilianiad ; or, Guitar Magaz ne. 

Kidd's Picturesque Companion to all the Watering 
Places of Great Britain ; with 200 engravings 
by G. W. Bonner. 

A new edition of Prideaux's Directions to Church- 
wardens, with considerable additions, by Ro- 
bert Philip Tyrwhitt, Esq., Barrister.at. Law, 

Select Ilastrations of Hampshire ; from Sketches 
taken expressly for the Work, accompanied 
by Historical and Topographical Descriptions, 
by G. F. Prosser. 

A History of the Coldstream Guards, from the 
foundation of the Regiment under General 
Monck, brought down to the present time, by 
Colonel Mackinnon. 

Lady Harriet Hoste will shortly publish a Life of 
her husband, Sir William Hoste. 

The Field Naturalist’s Magazine and Review of 
Animals, Plants, Minerals, the Structure of the 
Earth, and appearances of the Sky, edited by 
Professor Rennie. 

A Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters, by 
Charies Baker. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
by Anthony Todd Thomson, M.D. &c. Vol. LI. 

The Causes of the French Revolution. 

Chameleon, Second Series. 

The Epigrammatist’s Annual for 1833. 

A Treatise on Happiness, 

Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La 
Vendee, 

The Apiarian’s Guide, by J. H. Payne. 


-The Byron Portraits, in numbers of three prints 


each. 

A Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of 
Dr. Armstrong, by Dr. Boott. 

Oxford Academical Abuses Disclosed, by some of 
the Initiated, 


Maternal Advice; chiefly to Daughters on Leav. 
ing Home. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 
FROM Nov. 25, To pec. 24, 1892. 




































































| | 3 per ct. Consols, won | Rea. Red. 3 per cent.’ | Red. S\y percent. | New SY percent. | 4 per cent, 1826, 
|Highest..... s35 91 {eer 
‘Low est...... 8: Cy RI AOY Shut. ro 
| Long Anns, | Bank Stock, | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds 
| oom —_ _ = oo = = — — 
, rE 
Highest...... 164 € 139 31 pm. 22 pm. 
| Lowest...... | 16 1-16 DY rts ay Shut. 23 om & 12 tym. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
| Price. Div | | Price Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ......... 231 12 | London Dock Co. ............. | 61 | 3 
Birmingham do, ..........e000006: 239 =12.10 St. Catherine Dock do. ......... / 3 3 
Kennet and Avondo............. 26.10 1.5 West India Dock do. ............ 15 | 6 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 455 20 Atlas Assurance do............... 10.10, 10 
RRegemt’S GG. cnsccccecsssscecssoes 16.10) 13.6 | British Commercial ditto ...... 5.12.6) 5.6 
Trent and Mersey do............ 663 37.10 British Fire ditto .............8. | @o | 2 
Worcester & Birmingham do, 84 | 3.10 | Protector ditto............c0cccee ~—=21«66 | 1G 
Warwick and Birmingham do.. 250 | 13 — Imperial Gas Co. ............... | 48.5 | 2.10 
Wyrley and Errington do. ...... 115° | «=| Charter GiRBe nn... ccc ccccscccce. | §2 H 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway) 181 | 8.10 | King’s College, London......... 80 
LONDON MARKETS. 
CORN ap pn Bo —Monday, December 24, 
mS 
Old red Wheat, generally............ 39 to 5 Potatoe CaRD i cectusdcccescncececcencces BP 9 OB 
Saperiet GAG cccscapeonceoscecosceces ee a ee a 28 ... 32 
PONY GE nccunteperneenncasencebeiienne 40... 44 | Large Old ERORD cctdbcccdssvbsccedt o @B... 87 
Old white ditto, generally ......... 43... 53 | New ditto ......cccccccccseeceseeeeeeees 26... 34 
Superior ditto ......ccceseeeeeeeeeeees 54... 58 | Old small ditto ........... seecoccccerce 38... 44 
BROW GRD. ieveccastiiccuccsccnsscberdete 41 ... 5D | New ditto ........cccccresscrcereccceses 36... 40 
Malting Barley ............ccesscecesee 26 ... 36 | Old Tick ditto ...........ceeeeeee cocee OS... 
Grinding ditto ........sccceeeeseereees , oe Be. Nee ee 33... 38 
BPO cacecantedcesecconcecenesseéntene wr ee 2 ee ee Dutesnctt SB tit 
TPO accccecceescsnscessocncesevccsonteee a 16. ee beeseos 33... 35 
BODES cuccccccctecddescoctdéscseececesness OD 50) RE  Seassistticctenicions veeee OG... BS 
Feed OG08 crccccccccscccscesevccccsscnce 15... 20 | White Boiling ditto ..............000. 38... 45 
Paneell Ge on cc ccscsnctacetncensquane 17... 22 | White nen-betling atte oviceicepbadia 34... 36 
7 aie “BOROU GH HOP MARKET. —Monday, December 24. 
1830. ISs3l. [ 1832. 
East Kent - - in pockets 51 5to 6 5 717 to8l10 8! 8 tol0110 
Ditto - - - - inbags - 410...5 5 | & 15...6 15 710...9 0O 
Mid Kent - - inpockets | 415...6 0 6 6...7 10 710...9 0 
iin. «.«,.6 bags oi 315...5 O 5 5&...6 0 610...8 0 
Sussex - - - inpockets {| 93 15...5 0 5 5...6 10 fe ee 
Ditto - - - - in ~ - | 810...4 4 4 0...5 O 5 10...6 6 
Essex - - - = in pockets | . 6.8 © 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 
Ditto- - - - in em - ; © @..8 © So 6..0° ¢ o 0..0 © 
Farnham - - - in pockets | 0 0...0 0 0 0...0 0 12 0-14 0 
Ditto- - - - inbags - 0 0...0 0 0 6...0 0 10 0-12 0 
SMITHFIE LD. — Dec. 24. 
To sink the offal per stone of Sib. 
s @ nd. ad 8d. 
Prime Ox02. ....0-ccccsccsccccscees 310 a4 4] Inferior Sheep.............s00000 2 2a2 6 
PEEP acncocvcccennncsessnessccee Zi ZPAad 4 | Calves ......cccccccorccccecccscceces 3 O0a4 8 
Prime Sheep .........:.ceeeeeeees A i wee 3S 485 0 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 1,023 | Sheep, 7,550 | Calves, 36 | Pigs, 130. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exact Copy of a Letter received Dec, 6th. 


“ Of course poor Archdeacon Hodson (see page 403) must be disparaged ; reputed to be an 
Evangelical, I wish our Church had mawy such liborious clergymen. And then in the 
same page we have Hook of Coventry—a dry Vol. with a shew of learning, the stile most 
laboured, affected, and complex; but Ae is not an Evangelical. Can any one doubt which 
Vol. is calculated, under the Divine blessing, to be the most useful? Prejudice is a sad 
thing! But this sort of thing runs through the British Magazine.” 


The Editor has to apologize to Archdeacon Hodson for the annoyance which he fears will 
be caused to him by such a letter es this, not merely so discreditable to the writer in style, 
but so unlike, in spirit and temper, what Archdeacon H. would approve. But it is mentioned 
because two or three attacks of the same kind have been made on the Editor, with exactly the 
same injustice. Instead of any attempt to disparage Archdeacon H., much, though not too 
much, praise is bestowed on his work. No allusion whatever is made to any doctrine in the 
Sermons; but it is merely observed that in one sermon a particular doctrine is not explained 
at all, though the sermon is called an explanation of it. In another case, the Editor was 
accuser! of shameful party feelings simply Semin it was observed that Mr. Bulteel (a person 
disclaimed, as at least the Editor believes, by every party) was almost forgotten. What can 
possibly be done with persons who indulge such clings as these? The Exitor stated, with 
the greatest sincerity, in his opening address, that he earnestly wished to avoid every topic 
which could excite disunion, and he puts it to the candid of all parties to say whether this 

edge has not been redeemed. He can most seriously aad earnestly repeat it, and say that 
2 has nothing more at heart than, as far as his little powers extend, to promote union 
hetween those who differ. To the candid of all parties, who may see any use in this 
Magazine, the Editor makes his appeal again for protection against such a spirit as this. To 
Mr. Hook no apology is necessary. No man can be annoyed, far less injured, by the criticism 
of such a person as the letter-writer. Indeed the Editor rejoices to hav this opportunity 
of expressing his increased value for Mr. Hook's work in proportion as he has become better 

uainted with its ability, learning, and piety, 

Witt “Clericus” ascertain the facts about the tracts mentioned in the Evangelical 
Magazine’? The Editor has had no time. Indeed the great use of this Magazine would be 
that individuals should themselves obtain and communicate information through it. For 
one person cannot, however anxious, attend to all the circumstances of daily interest. 

“C.J.” is informed that affixing the prices would make each article liable to stamp duty. 

An “ Unbeneticed Clergyman”’ is requested to examine the Clergy Assurance Society, and 
see whether it would not answer his purpose. If not, his letter shall be printed. 

“ Rusticus’ is begged to send some papers on Church Rates, which will gladly be inserted. 

The Editor begs to recommend to his readers an article on Church Reform in the new 
Number of the Quarterly. It is a source of sincere pleasure to him to find the same views 
which this Magazine has advocated, advocated with so much power and earnestness in a 
publication of such uomense circulation and high character as the Quarterly. 

This month contains an account of a plan for Tithe Commutation in the parish of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. The Editor saw the other day in a new topographical work a statement 
that the late Rector of that parish, the Dean of Lichfield, had given £3000 to build a church 
there. On inquiry, it appears that this is a very small part of his great munificence to the 
parish. Could any ane from Stoke supply the exact particulars ? 

The Editor begs to observe that, as the type is enlarged in the Correspondence, this of 
course cuts short the quantity which can be given, a circumstance which he views with 
regret. All that can be given, shal/. He would only request correspondents to be as brief as 
they can, not indeed suppressing either facts or arguments, but just taking the trouble to go 
over their MS. once, and strike out superfluous words and phrases which only repeat what has 
been said before. It may be mentioned here that of course the letters of ‘persons giving their 
names always bave precedence over others, 

** A Country Rector” wall find that every one of his suggestions have been anticipated by at 


least five or six Church Reformers. ~** A Middlesex Vicar’s” plan of Reform is deferred 
unavoidably til the next number. “A Member of the Church of England's” letter about 
Latin and Greek shall be attended to in future numbers. ** Canonicus” is thanked for his 


very sensible letter, and reference to the 72nd canon respecting private appointments of 
fasts, Ac. “W. D. V's" paper is received. 

The Feditor will be very thankful indeed to T. S. of Coventry, for communications like that 
which he has now made. Of course unpublished matter is most desirable. 

The gentleman who sends an article desiring that it may be read and returned if not used, 
in a few days, is informed that this is not just to himself or the Editor. More time must 
really be allowed in such cases. 

Has not the Editor once had the advantage of a letter from “ L. M.,” without any English 
name or initials at all? P 

“T. U., Jun.” “H.,” “A Country Inquirer,” and “C, J.," are actually in type, but 
deferred for want of room.——“ A Churchman,” “ H. X,” ‘*A Village Curate,” in the next. 


